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THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW. 


Tne splendid demonstration of which, on Wednesday last, the 
waters of the Solent were the scene, and of which at least a 
quarter of a million of people were the spectators, was scarcely 
needed to impress either natives or foreigners with due respect 
and admiration for the might and majesty of Great Britain. A 
fleet carrying more guns than were mounted on the formidable 
batteries of Sebastopol and Cronstadt—a fleet manned by up- 
wards of thirty thousand of the finest and bravest sailors in the 
world—a, fleet ready at a day’s notice to carry into effect the 
behest of the nation that aspires to be, and is, the undisputed 
Mistress of the Seas, whether that behest be one of peace 
or of war—is a fact which is well calculated to administer 
consolation to that wounded pride’ which has suffered 
so many rubs in the Crimea; and which still endures some dis- 
agreeable after-qualms. in the investigations yet pending in 
Chelsea Hospital. No one who beheld the glorious spectacle of 
these two hundred and forty steam-vessels, which covered, lying 
peaceably at anchor, a space of no less than twelve miles—of 
those immense floating fortresses of which each carried upwards 
of one hundred guns and a thousand men—and of that new-born 
flotilla of agile gun-boats constructed especially for the shallow 
waters of the Baltic—can have doubted how much they con- 
tributed—though without firing a shot—to that present 
solution of the difficulties of Europe which the British 
people are called upon to confirm. If a real peace 
have been gained, that fleet did more to gain it than any 
other effort made by the nation. The captureof the Malakoff 
was a noble deed. The British Navy was not only ready and 
willing, but able, to overtop even that crowning achievement, 
and to inscribe the more splendid name of Cronstadt on that 
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long list of victories which} already includes such names as 
St. Vincent, La Hogue, Copenhagen, the Nile, and Trafalgar. 
That it was not permitted to do so may be due to the wis- 
dom and the prudence of the Emperor Alexander,—or it may be 
due to the lukewarmness of an ally who had made his own 
calculations, and did not greatly care for ours,—or it may be 
mainly owing, as some assert, to the unstatesmanlike alacrity 
of those to whom the destinies of Great Britain were con- 
fided, who were slow to make war, and quick to make peace. 
On these points it is possibly premature to express an opinion ; 
but none can deny the truth, that, be the peace good or bad, 
stable or unstable, it would not have been made if Great Britain 
had not been ready with an armament such as that which has 
just made holiday in the Solent. 

The duty of the people and of the Government, having such 
a fleet, is to. maintain it in full ‘efficiency, until the political 
horizon is cleared of the dark clouds that yet brood over it, be- 
tokening storm and thunder. Though we have got our peace 
with Russia, we have not succeeded in assuring the repose of 
Europe. For many along year it will not be prudent for this 
country to listen to the voice of those syrens of Manchester—and 
elsewhere—who sing of retrenchment and of economy in military. 
and naval expenditure, and whose talk is ever of the 
blessings of peace and of the miseries of war—blessings which 


none deny and all prize, and miseries of which no tongue | 


or pen attempts to extenuate the horror. We cannot main- 
tain a standing army, but we can and must maintain 
a standing fleet, if we ‘expect the voice of Great Britain to be 
properly heard or respected in the councils of Europe, amid the 
calamities and complications which the next few years are 
certain to bring forth. The peace has, by the confession of those 
who made it, settled nothing but the future relationship of 
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{[WitH Two SUPPLEMENTS, TENPENCE. 


Russia toward Turkey. To the Emperor of the French, and 
perhaps to the present Government of Great Britain, this set- 
tlement may appear to be sufficient; but it is abundantly 
evident to nine men out of ten throughout France, England, 
Germany, Italy, Hungary, and Scandinavia, who may or may 
not have their doubts as to the satisfactory adjustment even of 
this limited cause of dispute, that Europe still heaves with 
embryo revolutions, and that there is scarcely one nation within 
its boundaries which has not an account to settle with one or 
other of the great military monarchies which weigh like incubi 
upon the independence and freedom of the people. Had the 
British fleet been permitted by diplomacy to do this year the 
work for which it was intended, it is more than probable that 
otherknotty questions besides thatof Turkey would have received 
a permanent and a satisfactory solution—that Italy would have 
been relieved of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope—that 
Lombardy and Venice would have been made‘happy and free— 
that Scandinavia would have recovered her long-lost Finland— 
that Turkey, in whose behalf the war was supposed to be un- 
dertaken, would have received from her thoroughly-defeated foe 
some indemnity for the enormous outlay which she has been 
compelled to make in defence of her independence so outra- 
geously assailed;—and that all Europe, and Germany more par- 
| ticularly, would have been freed for fifty years—perhaps for 
ever—from the dead weight of Russian influence. Every one o 
| the states and countries we have enumerated, in addition to 
Poland and Hungary, feels that Russian influence is fatal to the 
freedom and progress of the nations, that it is inimical to every 
form of government but that of brute force, and favourable only 
to the repression of all intellect but that which sells itself as a 
slave to tyranny, and waxes fat:on the degradation of humanity. 
There is on every hand much yet to be done before the sword 
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can be turned into the ploughshare, or the spear into the pruning- | Moldavia and Wallachia. The former of.these Princes, Gregory Alexander J 


hook, or before wise and far-seeing stat esmen can fold their 
hands in security, and indulge in the pleasing hope that 
Ene nations of Europe can disband their armies, and study 
war no more. The peace, even under its more favourable 
aspect, is but the “beginning of the end.” No one can justi- 
fiably act on the supposition that Italy wil 1 not be in a state 
of convulsion from end to end before the le aves of the present 
spring shall grow yellow in the sun of autumn. [England has 
got a mighty fle et, and if she be wise she will keep it, and make 
the most of it. 


THE PEACE PLENIPOTENTIA RIES, AT PARIS. 


As an interesting portrait memorial of the Congress at Paris, by whose 
members the Treaty of Peace with Russia has been definitively arranged, 
MM. Mayer Brothers and Pierson, of Paris and London, have photo- 
graphed their Excellencies in one group, which we have engraved upon 
the preceding page. Of the majority of these diplomatists biographical 
memoirs have already appeared in the InLusTRATED LONDON 
News; so that it will be sufficient, in order to add to the 
personal interest of the Illustration, for us to indicate the 
respective members of the group. Thus, in the first line (seated) 
in the centre, is Count Walewski (France); on his right are 
Lord Clarendon (Great Britain), Asli Pacha (Turkey), and Baron 
de Hubner (Austria). On the left of M. Walewski are seated Count 
Orloff (Russia), Baron de Bourqueney (France), and Lord Cowley (Great 
Britain). Of the line of standing figures, commencing from the left, are 
the Count de Cavour and the Marquis de Villamarina (Sardinnia), Count 
de Hatzfeldt (Prussia), M. Bénédetti (France), redacteur des protocoles; 
Mehemmed Djenik Bey (Turkey), Baron de Brunnow (Russia), Baron de 
Manteuflel (Prussia), Count de Buo!l (Austria). 

In addition to this group, Messrs. Mayer Brothers and Pierson have 
at their establishments at Paris, and at No.133, Regent-street, London, 
portraits of each member of the Peace Congress, photographed on a large 
scale, which are fine specimens of the application of photography to the 
characteristic illustration ef the greatest natio nal event of our time. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday. 

CoNSIDERABLE preparations are being made at St, Cloud for the reception 
of the Court, which removes thither shortly, to the great satisfaction of 
the Empress, whose long confinement at the Tuijeries—a mode of life so 
opposed to the active tastes and habits of her Majesty—has proved very 
tedious to her. At St. Cloud, Versailles, and other places, are, later in the 
season, to be held a series of brilliant fétes. At the time of Queen Victoria’s 
visit to France the Emperor and Empress conceded for her use the 
apartments they habitually occupied in the Palace of St. Cloud, themselves 
residing on the ground-floor. These, which open on the Orangery— 
rendered so famous as being the theatre of the coup d'état which com- 
menced the Consulate, and finally led the first Napoleon to the Empire— 
have pleased their Majesties s0 much that they have resolved to inhabit 
them in future in preference to those above, and have had them fitted up 
with the taste and elegance suitable to an Imperial residence. 

It is only now (commencing from the 21st) that the ladies of 
the corps diplomatique are admitted to see and offer their felicita- 
tions to the Empress. Since the birth of the Prince Imperial, 
the Princesse d’Essling, the Duchesse de Bassano, and the Amirale 
Bruat wear, instead of the former ensign of their office, which consisted 
of a cipher in diamonds attached to the shoulder, the portrait of her 
Mejesty, With that of the Emperor on the reverse, surrounded with 
brilliants: it is worn lower down than the for mer decoration, and nearer 
the heart. 

The late elections at the Academy have been a subject of much surprise 
and geueral dissatisfaction. That of M. Biot is considered absurd: his 
age, his position, wholly unfitted him to fill the j/auteuil of M. de 
Lacretelle, and the Academicians themselves expected the strongest oppo- 
sition to his nomination ; yet, strange to say, he passed with much more 
ease and sooner than M. de Falloux, who, though also warmly opposed, 
was imagined to be considerably more likely to obtain success. 

The Préfets of the different departments are occupied at {present in col- 
lecting statistical accounts of the cases of hydrophobia occurring in the 
provinces during the last year, and the Maire of each commune is, during 
the course of the present year, to signalise every instance of this frightful 
and common malady to his Préfet by a special and immediate despatch, 
in order to seek the means to diminish “ this hideous disease, which every 
year causes such ravages in the country.” And while these means are 
being adopted on the one side, the removal of the dog-tax is seriously 
contemplated on the other ! 

Among other projects of improvement, the Emperor is earnestly occu. 
pied in studying the plans submitted to him for the establishment of a 
regular seaport at Paris. The attempts already made by certain vessels 
of considerable tonnage to mount the Seine have proved sufliciently suc- 
cessful to give the idea considerable c onsistence; and there seems much 
reason to suppose that the energetic and enterprising spirit of Napoleon 
will bring it to bear. 

It appears that the researches of the Commission appointed to collect 
and publish all the letters, instructions, reflections, and documents in 
general of the late Emperor have led to the discovery of a mass of 
papers of which the extent is enormous, and the interest greater than can 
well be imagined by those as yet ignorant of their contents. It is said 
that the materials already brought together might fill a hundred quarto 
volumes, and that the appearance of such as are to be published will go 
far to alter the aspect of the history of the times. M. Thiers,to whom 
some of these documents have been submitted, remarked on cencluding 
them, “ I shall have to add twelve volumes of postscript tomy ‘ History 
of the Empire”” As may be supposed, much of this matter will have, 
however, at present to be suppressed. The times are too recent, the actors 
too near, to render it safe or right to give to the world all that concerns 
them ; but even what is to be presented to the eyes of the public is of a 
nature and extent to create no less astonishment than interest. 

One of the most brilliant balls of the season was that given afew nights 
ago by M. de Morny to such of the members of the Congress as are still 
in Paris. The dancing was kept up with great spirit until a very late 
hour. Report says that M. de Morny will be selected as the representative 
of France at the Court of the Emperor of Russia. 

The accounts of the state of the vines are very satisfactory: this year 
(1856) bears a great resemblance in point of atmosphere with 1811, the 
famous year of the appearance, of the comet, and that which witnessed 
the birth of the King of Rome. 

There were thunder and lightning in the month of April as there were 
this year; and they consider these peculiarities as most favourable to the 
harvest in general, and to the vines in particular. 

‘The report that M. de Lamartine was about to take his departure for 
America is quite unfounded. 

The relevailles of the Empress, which had been fixed for the 19th, has 
been put off till the 30th of the 3 her Majesty not feeling strong 
enough, and the physicians ising that this ceremony should be 


Count Creptowitch is spoken of as the new Russian Ambassador at 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
A despatch from Constan states that the Grand Council of 
Ottoman Empire has prono ths deposition ot the ewe Hlompodees Of 


Ghika, had anticipated this measure by recently sending in his resignation ; 
but the latter, Demetrius Stirbey, clung to power, and to him this will be 
a heavy blow. While depriving the two Hospodars of office, the Grand 
Council appointed a Caimacan, or Viceroy, of the Sultan, to govern each 
of the two provinces, in the name of his Highness, until their reorganisa- 
tion under the treaty. The Caimacan selected for Wallachia is the Grand 
Ban Constantine Ghika, and for Moldavia the Grand Logothete Bache. 
Finally, at the self-same sitting, the Grand Council named as Commissioner 
of the Porte in the Principalities, and probably as the future representative 
of Turkey in the mixed Commission just alluded to, Safet Effendi, the 
present Mustechar of the Grand Vizier. He is said to be a man of merit. 


OPENING OF THE TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 


An extraordinary supplement to the Journal d’ Odessa, issued on the 7th 
inst., contains the following notification by order of Count Strogonoff, the 
Governor-General of New Russia and Bessarabia :— 

In virtue of an Imperial rescript this day received, foreign exportation is 
permitted, according to the old regulations, of all kinds of corn, of sheep- 
skins, meats of all kind, cloths, horned cattle, horses, swine, bvandies and wines, 
ropes and string, canvas and hay. Commercial relations with France, Eng- 
land, Sardinia, and Turkey are re-established on the old bases. 

Two merchant vessels, one Austrian and the other Sardinian, entered 
the port of Odessa on the 6th. The Sardinian vessel immediately accepted 
freight for Marseilles, at the rate of four francs per load of wheat. 


AMERICA. 

The United States’ mail steam-ship Atlantic, Captain O. Eldridge, which 
left New York on the 12th inst., arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday. 

In the Senate, on the 7th, Mr. Mason, from the Committee on Foreiga 
Relations, repo ted a resolution to the effect that no further legislation 
was necessary in order to put an end to the treaty with Denmark regu- 
lating the Sound Dues, and the subject was made a special order for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Seyer, as the sole reprecentative of the State of Missouri, referring 
to the Kansas discussion, said that the circumstances under which the 
debate was inaugurated seemed to indicate a purpose to meke political 
capital out of the Kansas disturbances with a view of controlling the 
coming national and state elections. In such a controversy he had no 
disposition to engage; it was, however, his duty to defend his con- 
stituents against the grave?and serious charges brought against them. 
He then proceeded to consider the constitutional aspect of the slavery 
question, contending that the power of Congress to make all needful 
rules and regulations in regard to the territories and other property of the 
United States extends to the public domain only, aud not to the domestic 
aflairs or institutions of the terrivory. 

In the House of Representatives Mr. Hughston earnestly condemned 
the violation of the Missouri restrictions, and expressed as his opinion 
that the rights of the people of Kansas had been usurped by invaders. 

Mr. Boyce argued that Great Britain had violated their nevcrality in the 
enlistment case; they should insist by negotiation on reparation, which 
would be forthcoming when a future Britisi Administration attained 
power, for the present one could not make reparation without condemn- 
ing itself. He objected to Great Britain’s pretence to the Mosquito pro- 

_ tectorate and occupation of Ruatan. War was not a means for the gettle- 
ment of the question, their policy being peace. 

Ow the motion of Mr. Humphrey Mars.all, the Committee on Woreign 
Afiairs was instructed to inquire in.o the expediency of declaring the 
engageme..t of American vessels in the Chinese coolie-trade to be illegal 
and a sufficient cause of forfeiture to the captors of the ship engagea 
therein. 

It was resolved on this subject, on the motion of Mr. Pringle, of New 
York, that the President be requested to cotimunicate what information 
he may possess in regard to citizens of the Unite. S.ates being engaged in 
the slave-trade or tue transpor.ation in American ships of coolies from 
China to Cuba and other countries, with the in-entior of placing or con- 
tinuing them in a state of slave.y or servitude ; and whether such traffic 
is not, in his opinion, a violation of the spirit of existing treaties, rendering 
those enga7ed in it liable to in. icument for piracy ? and especially that he 
be requested to communicate to the House tue facts and circum:tances 
aitending the shipment fro_s China of some 500 coolies ia the Sea Witch, 
of New York, a vessel lately wrecked on tue coast of Cuba. 

‘ihe New York Herald states tha — 


The South Carolinians are rushing for Kansas. A second company of 28 
emigrants left Charleston on the 27th ultimo for the territory, and a company 
from Edgefield, under Captain Ball, was to leave on the Ist instant, for 
Columbus, Ga, there to join Major Buford, who heads a formidable expedi- 
tion. Abbeville is moving, her citizens having subscribed a large sum of 
money to fit out emigrants, twelve of whom have proposed going. Nearly 
every district in the state is endeavouring to raise and equip a company. The 
efforts of the Emigrant Aid Societies of the Abolitionists are likely to be 
completely neutralised, the Herald thinks, by such energetic exertions in the 
South. 

THE NICARAGUAN WAR. 

On the 10th of March Walker issued a proclamation. It says:— 

Nothing is left for the Americans in Nicaragua but hostility to the Serviles 
throughout Central America. A yery large proportion of the so-called Legiti- 
mists of this State are either open or secret enemies to our presence on this 
soil. They owe us for the protection they have had for their lives and pro- 
perty; they have paid us with ingratitude and treachery. Against the Servile 
parties and Servile Governments of Central America the Americans in Nicar- 
agua are bound, by the common law of self-protection, to declare eternal 
enmity. Our proffered friendship has been rejected. We can only make them 
feel that our enmity may be as dangerous and destructive as our friendship is 
faithful and true. 


A: further decree directed the troops to assume the red ribbon, the badg® 
of war. On the 9th of March there arrived from New York, New Orleans, 
and California, 205 recruits, who on Tuesday, the 11th, received orders to 
march. On the 11th President Rivas issued a decree to the various pre- 
fects of departments, announcing the rupture with Costa Rica, and casting 
on it the odium of having plunged the two countries into war. Ubaldo 
Herrera, ex- President of the Republic, also issued an address to the people, 
calling upon his countrymen to support Walker in defending the honour 
and interests of Nicaragua, and to range themselves on the democratic 
side. 

On the 13th Colonel Schlessinger commenced his march with about 400 
soldiers on the city of Guanacaste, forty-five miles from the boundary ia 
the State of Costa Rica. On the same day a decree was issued placing the 
department of Mediodia, adjoining Guanacaste, under martial law, and 
summoning all the inhabitants toarms. It was also rumoured that an 
attack would immediately be made on Punta Arenas. 

On Sunday, March 2, amid the roar of guns, the ringing of bells, &c., 
there was elevated, for the first time, on the Plaza (the guard standing to 
arms), the present free flag of Nicaragua. A white centre, with blue on 
each side, and on the white is a raised shield representing a sunburst over 
five volcanoes. 

While these preparations have been progressing in Nicaragua, the Costa 
Ricans appear to have been equally on the alert. 

In the Costa Rica Boletin of the first of March is a decree declaring that 
the Republic of Costa Rica does not recognise the so-called Provisional 
Government of Nicaragua created by the adventurers which dominate 
over the country; but, on the contrary, is determined at all hazards to 
root them out. The Boletin says :— 

With this important end in view, the army of the Republic will immediately 
march; and not only all Costa Ricans, but all other Central Americans who 
reside in the country, are obliged to take up arms under present circumstances, 
anp give all requisite help until the nationality of Nicaragua shall be esta- 
blished, and the independence of Central America secured. 


and cake the most manner. 


Company have been notified to stop running their boats upon the river, or 


Costa Rica will not be responsible for the consequences, 

In the mean time, according to the latest despatch from the Foreign 
Minister of San Salvador to the Government of Nicaragua, it would not 
seem that the relations between these two republics are really friendly. 
ee ts tase oapetet Kaaiaeee « pie leceare 
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the Central American States. The Government of 


very general terms, makes no allusion to General Walker or the 
force of foreigners in the territory, and protests that the intention ang 
policy of the Nicaraguan Government are to preserve friendly relations 
with all the Nicaraguan States. 

Altogether, says the New York Daily Times, the announcement 
some time since that the Central American Republics had entered into g 
treaty offentive and defensive against the Walker administration seems 
now more probable than ever. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


COUNT MAGAWLY, OF TEMORA. 

VALERIO MAGAWLY CERATI, of Temora, in the King’s Coum’y, Ireland, g 
Count of the Holy Ro. 
ma. or Germanic Em- 
pire, Inspector-General 
of Prisons in Parma, 
was assassinated in the 
streets of the city of 
Parma, on the evening 
of the 4th ult., as he was 
walking home from the 
theatre, accompanied by 
his wife and sister. The 
Magawlys—of whom the 
late Count was the last 
resident in these coun- 
tries—are noticed in Sir 
Bernard Burke's recent 
edition of the Peerage, amongst the British subjects enjoying titles of foreign np ‘ 
bility with the assent of our Sovereign, as a family of great antiquity in I eland, 
where they were styled “ Princes of Calry,” in the counties now knowa as Meath 
and Westmeath, and where they were proprietors of large estates until the reign 
of William and Mary, when, remaining firm in their allegiance to James IL, 
the greater portion of those lands came within the grasp of the escheator, 
In 1694 the Emperor Charles VI. conferred upon Field-Marshal Philip Henry 
Magawly (who married Margaret D’Este of Austria) the digaity of Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and the rank and privileges of a Grandee of Spain, 
The Marshal’s greatgrandnephew, Francis Philip, the third Count, married in 
1808 Clara, only child of Guiseppe, Count Mazzuchini-Guido-Bono. This Francis, 
Count Magawly, was accredited in 1812 Envoy from Pope Pius VII. to Napo- 
leon, and was subsequently Regent of the Duchies of Parma and Placentia, 
until those States were apportioned to the ex-Empress Maria Louisa, in 1815; 
he was her Prime Minister until 1823, and was also Chamberlain to Francis I, 
of Austria, who conferred many favours upon him. In 1824 he returned to 
Treland, and took up his residence at his family mansion of Temora, in the 
King’s County, where he lived until his death in 1835; when he was succeeded 
by his eldest sen, Valerio, the fourth Count, the subject of this notice, whose 
dreadful murder has created so general and painful a sensation. Valerio, 
Count Magawly, was born in Italy the 4th August, 1809: he resided for 
several years at his Irish family seat, and was there much beloved and re- 
spected as a magistrate and country gentleman. He, in 1845, unfortunately 
for himself, returued to Italy, where the services of his family were at once 
appreciated and rewarded; he obtained the responsible position of Mayor of 
Parma, with the rank of Major in the Army, during the eventful year of 
1848; he was afterwards appointed Chamberlain to the Archduchess Regent, 
and Director of the Central Houseof Detention. The Count married, the 17th 
November, 1831, his first cousin, Jane, only child of Andrew Gheoghegan, Esq., 
of Ballymaglevy, county Westmeath, by whom he leaves an only son, Francis 
Philip Richard, now the fifth Count. Count Valerio’s remains were interred, on 
the 9th ult., in the Church of the Holy Trinity at Parma, the last resting-place 
of the Cerati family. 


SIR ALEXANDER BURNETT, BART. 

Str ALEXANDER BuRNETT, the ninth Baronet, of Leys, Kincardinesbirs, was 
the second son of Sir Robert 
Burnett,the seventh Baronet, 
by his wife, Margaret Dal- 
rymple, fourth daughter of 
Mr. Elphinstone, of Logie, 
Aberdeenshire. Sir Alexan- 
der was born the 17th Dec., 
1789: he succeeded his 
brother, Sir Thomas, the 
eighth Baronet, in Feb., 1849, 
and was appointed a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Kincardineshire 
“ in the same year. He was 
formerly in the East India 
Company’s service. He died 
unmarried, on the 20th ult., 
4 in Edinburgh, and is suc- 
ceeded by his youngest and only surviving brother, James Hora, the 
tenth Baronet, who was born in 1801, and married, first, the 3rd Feb., 
1821, Caroline Margaret, youngest daughter of the late Charles Spear- 
man, Esq., of Thornley-hall, Durham ; and by her (who died in 1836) he has 
one surviving son. He married, secondly, in 1837, his cousin Lauderdale, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Alexander Ramsay, of Balmain, Bart., and 
widow of David Duncan, Esq., of Rosemount, co. Forfar, by whom he has 
issue two sons 4nd a daughter. The family of Burnett (originally Burnard) 
enjoy their lands under charter from Robert Bruce, dated at Scone, 17th Nov., 
1358. The first Baronet, Sir Thomas Burnett, received his title the 21st April, 
1625. The present Baronet is the twenty-first Burnett inheritor of Leys. 
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SIR E. H. LECHMERE, BART. 

Sir EDMUND HUNGERFORD LECHMERE, second Baronet, of the Rhyd, 
county Worcester, died suddenly on the 2nd inst., 
at his seat, the Rhyd. Sir Edmund was the elder 
son of Sir Anthony Lechmere, the first Baronet, 
by his first wife, Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Joseph Berwick, of Hallow Park, Worcester- 
shire. He was born on the 25th of May, 1792, 
and succeeded his father, as second Baronet, on 
the 25th of March, 1849. He married, in 1819, 
Maria Clara, daughter of the late Hon. David 
Murray, and has had issue a son and two 
daughters, the elder of whom is married to E, P. 
\Shirley, Esq., M.P. Sir Edmund is succeeded 
by his son, Edmund Anthony Harley, now the 
third Baronet, who was born on the 8th of 
December, 1826. The Lechmeres are a very 
ancient family, originally from the Low Coun- 
tries. They derive from Joscelyne de Lechmere, 
who acquired from William the Conqueror a 
grant of land in Hanley, Worcestershire. 


SIR WILLIAM SYMONDS. 
REAR-ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM SymMonDSs, who died recently on his passage 
from Malta to England, was the third son of Captain Thomas Symonds, R.N. 
He was born in 1782, and entered the Royal Navy early in life. He became 
particularly known for his improvements in naval architecture. Kiog William 
IV., estimating highly his mode of construction, conferred upon him the 
honour of Knighthood in 1836; he subsequently was made a O.B. (civil), and 
a K.C.B. Sir William Symonds was Surveyor of the Navy fr°m 1832 to 1847; 
he became a Rear-Admiral on the retired list in 1854. Sir William married, 
first, a Miss Luscombe, fifth daughter of Matthew Luscombe, Esq., of Ply- 
mouth ; and, after her death, secondly, in 1818, the eldest daughter of the 
circumna’ Rear-Admiral Philip Carteret, of Trinity Mauor, Jersey, 
which lady died in 1851. 


JOSEPH NEELD, ESQ., OF GRITTLETON, WILTS, M.P., F.S.A., F.LS. 


pri 
ment for the borough of Chippenham in 1828, from which period he continued 
to sit as its repre:entative in the House of Commons. He was a stanch sup- 
High Church and Conservative principles, and voted for agricultural 
protection against Sir Robert Pee in 1846. His public and private charities 

|and respected by all classes. 
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THOUGHTS IN THOROUGHFARES. 


Some peop/e may think it a piece of unpardonable vanity on my part 
to assume the title of philosopher ; but, considering that the chief 
business of philosophy is to reconcile one with disappointments, console 
one under failures, and to make the very best of a bad lot in life, 
the man who calls himself a ph ilosopher may possibly have very little 
more than his philosophyjto brag about. W hen one has failed in every 
other pursuit, and has lost all his fortune—if he ever had any ; and 
exhausted all his credit—if any body ever trusted him ; the individual 
who can get nothing out of other people’s pockets may calmly put his 
hands into his own and at once turn philosopher. If matters have 
gone hard with him, and he wishes to get into easy circumstances, the 
best way to improve his condition, and to make it easy is to take it 
easy by the aid of philosophy. It is a calling for which no capital is 
required ; and, indeed, the less a man possesses of worldly goods the 
more he may be supposed to have of worldly ills, which form the stock 
on which his philosophy may be exercised. There are some who may 
be said to trade on borrowed capital, for they are far more philosophical 
over the troubles of other people than they are over their own ; but 4 
series of genuine philosophical transactions can only be carried on in 
the mind by means of our own calamities. It follows, therefore, that 
he who is the most unsuccessful in everything else may be the most 
successful in the practice of philosophy. Even Aristotle is said to have 
taken to it as a business when he had failed in a variety of other 
schemes, for he had been a soldier and a draggist before he began to 
déal in philosophy, which, commercially speaking, has been always 
looked upon as a drug in the market. 

Iam in one respect a follower of Aristotle, who was at the head of 
the peripatetics, or walking philosophers, who are said to have taken 
the title from the habit they had of listening to lectures while walk- 
ing in the public thoroughfares. I do not patronise this system of 
open-air teaching, which, though apparently gratuitous, is often a 
very expensive mode of obtaining information, for the pupil sometimes 
pays for the lesson he learns in a crowd with the whole contents of 
his pocket. It is certainly better that those who think while they 
walk should write while those who run may read, than that those who 
stand to preach should afford facilities for gathering the purses and 
handkerchiefs of those who stop to listen. Iam inthe constant habit 
of thinking as I pass along, and, as there is scarcely any one who has 
not at some time or other been offered ‘‘a penny for his thoughts,” 
I flatter myself that mine may not be wholly without value. 
One of my present subjects of contemplation is the new wooden 
building that adorns, or rather disfigures, the north side of the 
Green-park, which has been the cause of a great deal of what 
the Government may consider very impertinent (though by no 
means idle, but, on the contrary, rather busy) curiosity. Rumour, 
who is always prepared with a variety of guesses for every riddle, had 
already assigned the building to a variety of uses—one of which was 
that of a booth for dramatic performances; another was that of a re- 
ception-room for the “ Allied Sovereigns,” who, it was said, were about 
to assemble on the spot, but for what purpose not even Rumour had 
ventured to indicate. At length, however, the curiosity of the House 
of Commons could not be restrained, and the Government, having been 
called on for an explanation, has announced its intention to give a 
brilliant display of fireworks. This kind of thing appears to me to be less 
adapted to the conclusion of a peace than to the termination of a pan- 
tomine. Ministers, however, tell us gravely that fireworks are tobe let 
off by way of public rejoicing, as if the people delighted in nothing so 
much as in squibs and crackers. If this were the case, an Englishman, 
when he wanted to be particularly happy, would purchase a firework 
to take it home, and exhilarate his household by letting it off in 
the bosom of his family. If Government has truly estimated 
the national character in supposing that the eountry will derive 
pleasure from a pyrotechnic display, it is strange that the people 
will only be happy on the 5th of November, which is the only 
day when the Government notion of national felicity is at all 
generally realised. Some people are of opinion that waterworks would 
be more apppropriate to the damp thrown on British spirits by the 
unsatisfactory mode in which, according to the views of many, the 
war has been finished. There are certain members of Parliament 
who speak the sense of a great many of those “out of doors,” and who 
have asked “What are the fireworks for? ” and there has been some 
very natural hesitation shown by the Government to answer the ques- 
tion. 1t must be rather an awkward position for a man of mature age 
to get up and declare that it is intended the public satisfaction shall 
explode in fireworks. The present is an age requiring somewhat 
better lights than those afforded by Roman candles. If there is really 
a public demand for fireworks, there are plenty of persons whose busi- 
ness is to furnish a supply; and the Government might safely have 
left the matter in the hands of the managers of Cremorne-gardens, 
or the Surrey Zoological, where those who wished for the excite- 
ment might have, at the same time, enjoyed and paid for it- 
Ministers should have something better to do in these days than 
attempt to rival the former glories of Vauxhall; and they should 
be satisfied with the explosions and blowings up to which they 
are liable in a political sense, without running the risk of dealing 
in pyrotechnic playthings. The chief, indeed the only, excuse 
that has been offered for the course that has been adopted is that it is 
“strictly according to precedent.” If a piece of foolery has been per- 
petrated fifty years ago, there is surely no reason for repeating it. 
There cannot be a more melancholy proof of the imbecility of anumber 
ef individuals who are called on to act than their being afraid to do 
anything except that which was done half a century ago on a somewhat 
similar occasion. If precedence is really to be strictly followed, why are 
not barges brought from Woolwich, as they were in 1814, for a sham 
sea-fight in the Serpentine? Perhaps, in following the -precedents of 
that day, it will be thought necessrry to issue a proclamation calling 
on the people “not to listen to those who are the constant enemies of 
all public joy,” but to “indulge in the full participation of happiness.” 
Far be it from me to check the exuberance of the national felicity if the 
country can make itself happy with fireworks—a theory which seems 
to justify the managers of theatres in their notions of an “ abode of 
bliss,” or “a garden of delight,” in which blue and red fire always pre- 
dominate. Precedent may be as usefully employed in teaching what to 
avoid as in showing what to imitate. Everything that has been 
already done, if it is not found to be utterly unworthy of being done 
again, may at any rate be always improved upon; but the authorities, 
restrained by the fetters of routine, look to the past too much as a 
model to be slavishly copied. 

After all, it may happen that the proposed mode of celebrating the 
peace is not altogether inappropriate, for, considering the number of 
reputations that have gone up like the rockets, to come down like the 
sticks, there is very much in the late war that may be aptly comme- 
morated by fireworks, A WALEING PaILosor HER. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Tue Jupcus anp Corporation at Sr. Pavr’s.—Sunday last 
being the first Sunday in Easter Term, the ancient ceremony of 
“ Churching the Judges” took place in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Shortly 
before three o’clock the representrtives of the judicial bench, who upon 
this occasion were Lord Chief Justice Campbell, Mr. Baron Alderson, 
Mr. Justice Wightman, Mr. Justice Williams, end Mr. Justice Cromp- 
ton, assembled at Serjeants’-inn, Chancevy-lane, where they were met 

the Civy Marshal, and escorted to the Metropolita.. Cathedral. 

ey were received at the southern door by Alderman Sir Francis 
Graham Moon, Bart. (acting for the Lord Mayor), Alderman and Sheriff 
Kennedy, Alderman and Sheriff Rose, Alderman Finnis, Alderman Law- 
rence, Alderman Eagleton, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and a large num- 
ver of .aembers of the Court of Common-council. A processiou was 
then ‘o.med, which moved into the choir, where full service was per- 
formed, anc a sermon renege by the Rey. Canon Champneys, M.A., 
Rector of Whitechapel. 


Hampsteap-HEATH.—On Monday evening a public meeting of 
the inhabitants of St. Pancras parish was held at the Vestry Hall, 
Camcen-iovn—Mr. F. W. Streeten in the chair—when resolutions favour- 
able to the maintenance of Hatapstead-heath in its uninclosed state, and 
condemnatory of the Metropolitan Board ot Works for not movingin the 
matter were eed to. ir B. Hall attended the meetisg, and sup- 
soba the resolution. Sir Thomas M. Wilson's bill in the Commons has 

en postponed, and in the interval meetings will be held to ascertain 
the feeling of the metropolitan parishes upon this subject. Hitherto 
the meetings have been confined to the adjoining districts of the heath; 
but the whole of the metropolis is concerned in preventing the inclosure 
of the place; and, therefore, it has been urged that the expense of a 
“compromise ” should not fall on one or two parishes, but that a metro- 
politen rate should be made to obtain the boon now asked for the benefit 
of the public generally. 


Heauru or Lonpon Durine tar Weex.—The rate of mortality 
declines as the temperature rises with the beginning of the spring 
months. The deaths in London, which had in the two previous weeks 
been 1284 and 1115 respectively, fell last week to 1043. In the correspond- 
ing week of ten F ddbhat 4 years, 1846-55, the average: number was 1051. 
The same rate of mortality in the present increased population would 
produce 1156; and a comparison of the real with the estimated result 
shows a difference in favour of last week to the extent of 113. Whilst 
the population of the metropolis lost 1043 lives last week, the registration 
of births shows that 1887 children were born, sufficient to supply the 
places of the dead and increase the number of inhabitants by 884. The 
deaths of 563 males and 480 females were registered. 238 boys and girls 
died without completing their first year; at the other extreme of life 35 
men and women died who were 80 years old and upwards. Two aged 
persons, both widows—one in Somers-town, the other in Clapton— 
at.ained the respective ages of 94 and 96 years. 


Improvements at GLoucester-cats, Recenr’s-pArK.—Orders 
have been issued from the office of the Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works for the removal of the present diminutive and unsightly lodge at 
Gloucester-gate, near Albany-stree’, and the erection of a new and 
handsome struc.vure. The object is to widen this entrance to the 
Fie Selb pote to more than double its present extent ; and with a view 
to keep pace with the improvement, so as to make a fine opening to Park- 
street, Camden-town, the local authorities of St. Pancras have been 
requested to lend their aid in widening the present narrow and dangerous 
bridge which crosses the Regent’s Canal, near the York and Albany 
Tavern. The latter body, however, demur to this,and contend that as the 
bridge is upon the Crown property the Office of Works is the proper 
department to bear the expense, and the committee of works of the 
oe vestry have appointed a deputation to wait upon Sir B. 


HorricunturaL Garpen at Cuaiswicx.—The subscription for 
the preservation of this popular garden, now threatened with de- 
struction unless a sum of £5000 is raised for its purchase, has already 
reached to nearly £1500, and there can be little doubt if the list 
is kept open for another month that the full amount required 
will be forthcoming. Among the subscriptions already announced are 
£100 from the Duke of Devonshire; £100 from the Duke of Northumber- 
land; and, which deserves especial notice, £100 from H. Behrens, Esq., 
a foreigner resident near Lubeck. 


Taree Cuinpren Burnep to Deatu.—On Wednesday after- 
noon the wife of a cabinetmaker named Gilinda, residing at 92, Long- 
alley, Sun-street, Finsbury, went to make some trifling purchases; and, 
before leaving the house, locked her three children in the second-fioor 
front room. On her return in a short time she found smoke issuing from 
the crevices of the door, which was immediately broken open, when the 
room was found to be on fire, while the children were in a lifeless state. 
A strong force from the brigade stations succeeded in confining the fire 
to the room in which it broke out. 


Noyen WaAcEr.—On Monday afternoon many thousands of 
persons were attracted to the banks of the Surrey Canal to witness the 
novel decision of a wager for £5 between Mr. Paul Herring and M. 
Garrett, the well-known Clowns. The terms of the wager were—to sail 
in a washing-tub, drawn by four geese, for 500 yards of the canal, between 
Tailors’ and Bucks’ bridges, and the first to perform the distance 
to be entitled io the money. Everything being in readiness for the 
start, and the word given, the frail bark of M. Garrett unfortunately 
turned over, and the daring voyager went head foremost into the 
waters beneath. For some moments fears were entertained not only for 
the safety of M. Garrett, but the geese, as the weight in the bottom of the 
tub caused them to be drawn under the water; but in a short time the 
fears and anxieties of the spectators were relieved, as all were got out 
safe. By this time Mr. Paul Herring was sailing gallantly along, and 
won the wager without an effort. M. Garrett, determined to have some- 
thing for his money, re-entered the tub, after changing his clothes and 
taking some refreshment, and sailed along the given distance, amidst the 
loud cheers of the large assemblage. 


Frurat Prery RewArpep.—Three brothers, John Ingram Owen, 
a Smith Owen, and Edward Owen, whom the police have been in 
search of for eighteen months, were gee, up at Marlborough-street 
Police Court on Saturday last, charged with thirvy or forty forgeries of a 
rather ingenious character. The prisoner John is a dismissed Custom- 
house clerk, and George held office in a wholesale druggist’s. The father 
had been in business as a woollen-merchant at Shrewsbury, but 
failed. The brothers had cards printed in which they represented that 
one of their number lived at Peel River, Australia: that he had returned 
home, and that he was anxious, being wealthy, to pay all his father’s 
creditors in full. They calleG upon the creditors, gave them cheques for 
a much larger sum than tueir debts, and received from them good cheques 
for the difference. Their plausible story made an impression which 
Sera disarmed suspicion. In most ins-ances these good cheques 
were made the foundation for larger forgeries; and in this way consi- 
derable sums were obtained from bankers at S robitelteot Taunton, 
Salisbury, Poole, the London and Westmiuster, Herries and Co. ; Grote, 
Prescott, and Co.; Bath, Trowbridge, Manchester, &c. Messrs. Mullens, 
the bankers’ solicitors, specially instructed police-sergeants Smith 
and Willi mn to lay hands on these determined forgers, one of 
whom, from his reckless extravagance, has been known among 
his oaviire in the Haymarket as “Cham e George of the 
Stock Exchange.” <A recent case of forgery on their part was committed 
at Frome. The telegraph does not extend all the way to that town; 
and, the message being carried part of the way by coach, the prisoner 
was enabled 10 impose so far upon his victim, Mr. Shepherd, an exten- 
sive woollen-manvfacturer. He waited on Mr. Shepherd with the old 
story about his father’s debts, and offered a cheque for £170, which was 
£100 more than the debt. Mr. Shepherd, before the business concluded, 
had his doubts excited, put off the prisoner for a day or two, who, be- 
coming alarmed, left the place. e three brothers were apprehended 

ether. Mr. Rutter, umbrella-maker, Cheapside, was one of their 
father’s creditors. That gentleman received a visit last week from Ed- 
ward, who stated he came to pay his father’s debts, producing at the 
same time a cheque for £15, and receiving the balance in a cheque for 
£7108. As he was about to leave the shop, he turned round to Mr. Rutter, 
and said coolly,‘* Youcannot but acknowledge that my father has behaved 
like a gentlemen to you.” Mr. Rutter assented. “ Well, then,” said the Aus- 
capitalist, “I think, as the weather aprons squally, — might as 

well make me a presentof an umbrella.” “Choose one,” said Mr. Rutter. 
A guinea umbrella was selected, and both parties:took leaye, mutually 
leased with their morning’s work. Mr. Rutter immediately Ba aw 

e affair to his friends as a fine trait in human nature—filial piety 
yap in re-establishing a it’s credit and character; but his views 
on the subject sustained a eable revulsion by the return of the 
nication from the police, which opened his 

guinea umbrella, but had 
, the detectives Smith 
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Roun upon Sr. Marrin’s Savives-Banx.—On Monday last, in 
consequence of reports circulated declaring the Provident Institution 
Savings-Bank, St. Martin’s-lane (of which H.R.H. Prince Albert is pre- 
sident), to be in an unsafe condition from serious defalcations, there was 
a complete panic, and crowds of persons assembled both outside and in 
the bank, to withdraw their deposits. The manager, Mr. Boodle, issued 
a notice that on the 3rd of April instant there was a meeting of the 
trustees, the president—Prince Albert, in the chair—at which several 
persons had been dismissed for misconduct, but not for dishonesty, and 
to these individuals the injurious rumours had been traced. The Govern- 
ment certificate of the state of the funds was also exhibited in the bank, 
showing them to be quite satisfactory. But still numbers appeared to 
have their doubts, and preferred having their money. 


Printers’ Punston Socrmty.—The anniversary dinner of this 
society was celebrated at the London Tavern on Tuesday; Sir R. I. 
Murchison in the chair. The company included Colonel Sykes, Mr. 
Sheriff Kennedy, Mr. Kaye, Mr. Murray, Professor Ramsay, Mr. Fullom, 
Mr. Nicholay, Mr. Forbes, Mr. Baxendale, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Francis, &c. 
After the usual loyal and constitutional toasts, the Chairman proposed 
the toast of the evening—* Continued Prosperity tothe Printers’ Pension 
Society.” It had been truly said that printing was the telescope of the 
soul. There was no one in this country who should not feel deeply 
grateful to the soldiers of that great and peaceful army of mind who were 
marshalled by Gutemberg (Hear). It was their duty to remember the 
rank and file of that army aces But, though this was their bounden 
duty, he regretted that in high places, and even amongst the middle 
class, there was great ignorance of the printing-press (Hear, hear). Very 
few amongst these classes were aware of the superiority of intellect 
and discernment required of the printer, or of the distress into which 
printers were thrown by no fault ef their own, but from accidental 
and unforeseen circumstances (Cheers). It so happened that circum- 
stances made him intimately connected with the position of the printer, 
because from indifferent and hurried writing, in antediluvian cha- 
racters, he was sure he had given more trouble to the printer than any 
man in the present century (Laughter). No man, therefore, was in 
a better position to appreciate the readiness, the ability, and the in- 
telligence of the printer than he. They had all heard of a “printer’s 
devil,” but he was ready to acknowledge himself, as an author, a real and 
great devil (Laughter)—a maximus diabolus, whilst the unfortunate 
printer was, in comparison, an angelic being (Laughter). Butfew knew 
the distress to which the printer was subjected. The first of all was 
blindness, and most truly could he,a sexagenarian—and he did not wish 
tosay how much more—sympathise with them, for he could no longer 
discover those fragments of fossils under his feet which enabled him to 
know something of the world in which he lived, and therefore he felt for 
the poor printer when his sree suffered, and were nolonger able to 
discover the small pica which procured him bread (Cheers). If it 
was true that the mineral with which the poor printer dealt 
was deleterious to his sight, it was the duty of the discoverer either to find 
something more innocuous or to subscribe largely to this institution 
(Cheers). He hoped he had said enough to induce the descendants of 
Caxton to subscribe liberally to this most excellent ond self-supporting 
institution. Although great statesmen and great poets had occupied the 
chair he now filled, he did not believe that, from the time when Lord J. 
Russell presided here to the present hour, one more anxious to promote 
the prosperity of the Printers’ Pension Society had filled the chair 
(Cheers). The toast was drunk with all the honours. The other toasts of 
the evening were, “‘ The Chairman,” “ The Press,” ‘‘ The Stewards,” &c. 
Mr. Genge presided over the musical department, and Mr. Higgs officiated 
as toastmaster. | The subscriptions amounted to £400. 


Merrorouis Locan Manacement Act.—On Tuesday last a de- 
putation of metropolitan members of Parliament waited, by arrange- 
ment, upon the Right Hon. Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., and Sir Alexander 
Cockburn (the Attorney-General), at the office of the Chief Commissioner 
of Public Works, in Whitehall-place, for the purpose of considering 
certain objections which had been raised by some of the metropolitan 
parishes to the Act for the Better Local Management of the Metropolis, 
as also to the bill which had been introduced into Parliament to amend 
that Act by the Attorney-General. The sum of the statements of the 
deputation seemed to be that the parishes had no objection to the system 
of representative vestries being continued under Sir Benjamin Hall’s 
Act, if powers were given to the ratepayers upon the suffrage provided 
by that Act to elect annually their churchwardens and overseers, 
and make poor-rates and church-rates. Sir Benjamin Hall said he was 
in favour of the representative principle, because he believed it worked 
well, and he was prepared to meet the deputation to this exteat. The 
election of the present vestries should remain as they now were, one- 
third going out annually; that the liberal system of suffrage should be 
extended to the compound shareholders, and that those entitled under 
that suifrage should, at the same time and in the same way as they elected 
their auditors, have the power of electing their churchwardens and over- 
seers of the poor, and also of deciding upon the question of a church-rate ; 
but he could not consent to deprive the elected body of the power of 
making a poor-rate, because there was a pledge given to the Poor-law 
Board that the management of the poor should not be interfered with, 
and it might result in injury to the poor themselves, supposing the rate- 
see should meet together in large numbers and refuse a poor-rate. 

e did not pledge himself to all these alterations; but, if he did bring 
them forward, of course he (the met Hon. Baronet) should expect the 
support of the metropolitan members in carrying them out (Hear). 
After a conference of nearly three hours, on the motion of Mr. Williams, 
M.P., - vote of thanks was passed to Sir, B. Hall, and the deputation 
retired. 

Tur ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION IN RuPERT-STREET.—The Govern- 
ment has offered a reward of £100 for the apprehension of Foschini, the 
Italian, who stabbed his four countrymen at a coffee-house in Rupert- 
street, on the night of the 17th inst. He is described as being about 
twenty-three years of age, and about five feet five inchesin height, with 
light hair and small thin beard and mustachios. He is slightly built and 
good-looking; and on the night in questior was dressed in dark trousers 
and light grey coat, with four plain white buttons. His unfortunate 
victims are still lying in a-very dangerous state at the Charing-cross 
Hospital. 


THE REVIEW AT ALDERSHOTT. 


On Saturday last her Majesty, accompanied by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and the Princess 
Royal, had a grand parade inspection of the troops at Aldershott, with a 
review and sham battle. The Queen Jeft town on Friday afternoon, and 
did not reach Aldershott till five o’clock, much too late for anything in 
the way of a review to be attempted. A mere parade inspection of the 
most ordinary and formal nature was all that took place. 

Her Majesty aud the Prince Consort slept in the Camp during Friday 
night, in the building which has been erected for the use of the Royal 
family, and called the Pavilion, which has not anything in common with 
the nature ofatent. Itis situated to the south of the South Camp,about 
halfa milefrom the Basingstoke Canal,and about the same distance to the 
east of the Winchester road. The building forms three sides of a square, and 
in its ground-plan resembles Buckingham Palace as it used to be before 
the late improvements. It has another point of resemblance also to its 
London compeer, viz., it is bald, cold, and ugly to an extreme. The 
whole Pavilion is built entirely of wood. We believe that, except in one 
or two cases for the foundations, not a single brick has been used for the 
whole structure. The entrance is from the south. On the ground-floor is 
a breakfast-room, sitting-room, good-sized dining-room, and saloon. The 
upper rooms are of course all used as bed-chambers and -rooms 
for the Royal family. The two wings are for the different noblemen and 
ladies in attendance upon her Majesty. The walls and ceilings of the 
different apartments are all formed by canvas stretched on frames and 
papered over. On every side there is merely a waste boggy moor, dreary 
and repellent in its aspect. In the distance are the black huts of the Camp, 
quite in keeping with the moor on which they stand; and in the fore- 

und is a@ long narrow piece of muddy water ealled the Basingstoke 

, into which occasionally the waters of the surrounding bogs drain. 

Near the Pavilion are the huts erected for General Knollys (commanding 
* el igus the Dees ot Cunbelien uot hi yal hn 

His Ro: 688 ci) er Royal Highness 
the Princess Royal and the Princess Alice, arrived at Aldershott at an 
early hour, and proceeded to the Queen’s Pavilion, where they partook 
of slight refreshment before proceeding to the ground. 

All the regiments turned out before ten o’clock. Each corps was in- 


its tal officers, and then, moving by sections of four, 
they quitted the ip by various routes leading along the Winchester road 
to the south. marching over the wild, rough moorland for about 
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divided into brigades and marched into position, as if for the purpose of 
repulsing a flank and rear attack of anenemy. One brigade was dctached 
along the Winchester road, and, after making a considerable détour, wound 
round by another part of the heath, and took up its position in open 
column of companies on the right flank of the steep Romancamp. It 
there threw out a detachment of skirmishers, while the rest of the troops 
were moved on the hiil which formed the centre of the position taken up, 
and extended down its left flank in line, with skirmishers in front, and 
support~ in column. 

The Royal party having dismounted on an elevated position, General 
Knolleys put himself at the head of the troops, and the mimic engagement 
began by a sharp sk rmishing fire from the Rifles.on the right flank of the 
position. Aftera few minutes the skirmishing became hotter, aud ran 
along the centre and left. Vhe Rifles kept up this fire for some time, but 
at last gave way, and were driven in on the right flank. The brigade sta- 
tioned ‘in-the rear immediately supported them by deployingintoline, and, 
after closing up more to their centre, began a file firmg. They were, 


VISIT OF HER MAJESTY TO THE CAMP, AT ALDERSHOTT. 


however, not able to maintain their ground, and supports were dispatched 
from the centre to cover their retreat. As this manceuvre exposed the 
force on the hill to be taken in rear, these troops were compelled to shift 
their front. The skirmishers were called in from the centre of the position 
—the Roman camp—and the centre and right fell back at double time, o« ly 
covering their movements with the Rifles, who broke up and skirmished in 
beautiful order. The centre and right of the force then fell back 
nearly a mile, retreating in regular lines, with supports in open column. 
Each ditch and bank was lined by skirmishers to cover the backward 
movement, and each regiment and brigade took ground to the rear 
and Jeft of their former position By these ma: ceuvres the left wing 
of the force, which had not yet been in action, was left to bear the 
enemy’s attack, while the right and centre re formed up in their rear. The 
left. wing accordingly sent out its skirmishers, while tleir main body 
advanced to the crest of a ridge, taking ground still more to the left. 
As fast as the left wing moved, the right and centrerent up + pare regiments 
to extend its front, till a line was formed of upwards of a mile in length. 


This now opened file fire, and for about ten minutes the rattle was 
deafening, and dense masses of smoke obscured the sky. When the smoke 
had cleared off the defeated right and centre wings had formed another 
extended line in support of the left, with powerful reinforcements in the 
rear, This display of force was overpowering; and the enemy, presumed 
to be daunted, pursued their success no further, 

A keen wind and slight mist, which threatened heavier rain, terminated 
the engagement earlier than was originally intended. During the evolu- 
tions the troops marched and counter marched a considerable distance, and 
over this ground the Royal party followed on foot, over hills and across 
valleys.. When the engagement was over, the troops formed in con- 
tiguous line of open coluams of companies, and marched past her 
Majesty. The appearance of the men, while executing this mancuvre, 
reflected the highest credit upon all the officers connected with the 
management of the Camp. The Royal party now rode back to the 
Pavilion, and, after partaking of luncheon, returned to Farnborough 
station, and from thence by train to London, 


HER MAJESTY REVIEWING TUE TROOPS AT ALDERSHOTT. 
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PRESENTATION TO THE 
YISCOUNTESS DUNGANNON, 
AT BELFAST. 


Tne Victoria Hall in Belfast was 
on the 3rd instant the scene of a 
very gratifying demonstration of 
feeling, by the tenantry of Lord 
Dungapnon’s Irish estates, pre- 
sentivg an admirable portrait of 
his Loré-hip to the noble Vis- 
countess, his lady. 

The Hall was elegantly and ap- 
propriately decorated. On the plat- 
form. and in front of the majestic 
organ, was placed the portrait in- 
tended for presentation It is a 
full-length likeness of the noble 
Viscount, who is represented 
standing in the midet of wild moun- 
tain scenery, and wrapped in a 
cloak ; and it is due to Mr. Cat- 
terson Smith, the painter of the 
portrait, to eay that the whole 
large assembly on their en- 
trance instautly recognised the 
familiar - characteristics of the 
noble ‘Viscount. On each side 
of the picture were placed large 
vases filled with beautifal bouquets 
of exotics. In front of the o-chestra 
were other vases, of wirework, con- 
taining ‘some fine specimens of 
native heaths and other flowering 
shrubs. On the right of the or- 
chestra was displayed a large pieture 
of a harper, with the motto above, 
* Cush la machree ;” and beneath, 
* Welcome to Ireland.” Opposite 
to this, on the left wall, was a mag- 
nificent grouping of national and 
military flags. he walls on each 
side through their whole extent were 
gracefully decorated with festoons of 
evergreens, flags, and cartoons, bear- 
ing the Duogannon arms. ‘The 
gallery, which was filled by a goodly 
company of fashionables, was simi- 
larly ornamented. In the centre of 
the hall was a floral areh, richly 
laden with fragrant shrubs, flags, 
&ec., and containing large inscriptions 
on each front—one. of them being 
“ Long Life to our Landlord,” and 
the other, “‘ Long Lifeto Lady Dun- 
gannon.” In the side gallery was 
stationed Mr. Hart’s excellent 
quadrille band. 

At one o’clock the Hall was com- 
pletely filled by the tenantry, with 
their female relatives, numbering 
eight hundred. The platform was 
also crowded with ladies and gentle- 
men. 

Very shortly after the assemblage 
had fully collected a loud cheer an- 
nounced the arrival of Lord and 
Lady Dungannon and of Miss Letitia 
D'Arcy Irvine, her Ladyship’s sister, 
who, accompanied by George Pos- 
nett, Esq., J.P., his Lordship’s re- 
spected and esteemed agent, were 
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received with the most gratif; 
demonstrations of welcome. ye 

As soon as the noble Viscount and 
his lady had taken their seats, Mr. 
Posnett came forward and addressed 
Lady Dungannon on bebalf of the 
tenantry, requesting her Ladyship to 
recive the portrait as a Jasting me- 
morial of the esteem in which Lord 
Dungannon was held by them, and 
as a pleasing reminiscence of the 
first. visit of her Ladyship to his 
Lordship’s Irish estates. He (Mr. 
Posnett) trusted he might be per- 
mitted to observe that such a com- 
pliment was as graceful as it was 
unprecedented, coming, as it did, 
from a body of men that any Jand- 
lord should feel proud of. The men 
now assembled before them consti- 
tuted a portion of the farming class 
of this country, ef whom it was well 
said that they formed the strength 
and staple of this great empire. On 
many occasions the tenantry now 
before them had rendered themselves 
conepicuous for their devoted loyalty 
to their Sovereign, and were always 
the firm supporters of the law, the 
maintenance of which ensured to the 
nation contentment and happiness. 
They now requested her Ladyship’s 
acceptance of the testimonial before 
her, in the hope that posterity would 
recognise it as evincing the strong 
necessity for a right feeling to exist 
between landlord and tenant, as 
being conducive to the prosperity of 
both. Gratifying as the proceeding 
was, and honourable as it was to 
their feelings as tenants, he trusted 
it would go far to solve the problem 
of which Tenant-right was the 
theory,—that tenants, however te- 
nacious they were of their rights, 
by respecting the rights of their 
landlord, and appealing to bim 
in their difficulties for advice, would 
give the best proof that the well- 
being and prosperity of the landlord 
and tenant were identical. 

The Viscountess Dungannon then 
rose, and presented herself in front 
of the platform. Her Ladyship was 
greeted with an enthusiastic burst of 
cordial welcome. She said—* I beg 
you will accept the warmest thanks 
a grateful heart can offer for your 
reception of me this day, ani for this 
touching tribute of your affection for 
Lord Dungannon, which I am proud 
to receive at your hands (Applause). 
You must not consider me a total 
stranger. If I ever felt proud of the 
land of my birth, it is on the present 
occasion, when once more treading 
my native soil, and receiving from a 
body of Irish tenantry this portrait 
so faithfully executed by an Irish 
artist (Cheers). No mode of evincing 
your affection towards your landlord 
could be more gratifying to myself ; 
and I can assure you the recollection 
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of this day’s proceedings will be cherished till the latest hour of my 
existence (Much applause). Again and again I thank you, and [I sin- 
cerely pray thst a kind Providence may watch over yourselves and your 
families, and grant you every happiness both here and hereafter.” Her 
Ladyship, having bowed to the audience, resumed her seat, amidst loud 
cheers. 

Viscount Dungannon then rose, amidst loud cheers. When silence 
was restored, his Lordship addressed the assembly in an eloquent speech, 
thanking them for the magnificent present. 

The Rey. Dr. Montgomery then spoxe in feeling terms of the honour- 
able position and substantial prosperity of the farmeis of Ulster, a creat 
deal of which, the Rev. Doctor maintained, had been derived frum that 
industry with which they pursue their own rights and interests, and that 
respect which they have always paid to the landlord to whom they feel 
themselves indebted for favourable opportunities of following out that in- 
dustry. The Dostor then adverted to the misrepresentation of the Irish 
landlords, maintaining that the good landlord is the rule, the bad one the 
very rare exception ; adding that the tenants themselves are the best judges 
of the value of property, and are ever ready, when the opportunity of 
purchasing a farm occurs, to give a very large sum of money for the 
tenant-right of it, demonstrating to what extent they participate in the 
landed property of the country. The Doctor concludcd his address amidst 
loud cheers, the band playing “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

Lord and Lady Dungannon then, having received the congratulations 
of the company on the platform, and having had several presentations 
made to them, retired. The tenantry then partook of a déjeiiner in the 
Music Hall, to wind up the happy proceedings of the day. 


LONDON CORPORATION BILL.—THE GUILDHALL 
MEETING. 
Tue Common Hall of the Liverymen of the City, which was held on Tues- 
day week, in the Guildhall, to oppose the London Corporation Bill, was 
one of the most numerous that has assembled there for some time. The 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor took the chair at ten minutes past one pre- 
cisely, and the proceedings commenced by the Serjeant-at-Mace calling 
out that those who were not liverymen were to leave the hall on pain of 
imprisonment—an announcement which was received with loud laughter. 

The Lord Mayor tuen stocd ferward, and said that he had called them 
together in consequence of a requisition, numerously signed, to take into 
consideration the bill which was now before the House of Commons. 
That bill struck at the root of their aucient and valuable privileges. For 
himself, he was no party to the proceedings beyond calling them together, 
according to duty as chief magistrate of their city, attending to their re- 
quisition. He could say, that although the bill professed to widen the eleo- 
toral basis of the Corporaiion, in other respects it wes a total extinction 
of those rights which they had possessed for many years past. The ques- 
tion deeply concerned themselves, and he hoped they would deal with it 
and discuss it in a manner well calculated to support the dignity of the 
city of London. 

Mr. J. Laurence, who proposed the first resolution, said the bill had 
been called a mouerate measure. That moderation was the moderation of 
the border plunderer, who took away as much as he could in one foray, 
leaving the remaiuder for a future incursion ; it was the moderation of the 
pickpocket, who stole a man’s purse, and then tuought him well off that 
he left him his hat and coat ; it was the moderation of the housebreaker, 
who, after taking away plate and money, thought the owner of it had no 
reason to complain so long as bis life was spared (Cheers). Afteralluding 
to those portions of the bill which he conceived would interfere with the 
rights and privileges of the Corporation and of the livery, he concluded 
by proposing the following resolution :— 


That the bill lately introduced into the House of Commons purporting to 
be for the better regulation of the Corporation of the city of London, although 
professing to abolish such customs and privileges as injuriously affect trade, 
ignores the whole body of the livery, is destructive of its privileges, extin- 
guishes its municipal existence, and is otherwise subversive of the ancient 
rights, properties, and liberties of tbe Corporation, and that this Common Hall 
aaa give the most earnest opposition tothe passing of such bill 

eers). 


Mr. Finden seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Bennoch (whose presence was by no means welcomed) said that, as 
a citizen anda liveryman, he felt that he might venture to say a few 
words upon the subject of the meeting. The history of the Corporation 
of London was the history of civilisation and of liberty all over the 
world. In times of perilit had stood forward protecting the Crown, and 
it had also stood forward against the Crown to protect the people (Hear, 
hear). It was well known that ancient things would sometimes become 
corroded and fall into partial decay. It was therefore the duty of the 
meeting calmly to look at the position of the Corporation of London at 
the present time, and to ascertain for themselves as liverymen whether 
the proposed measure was likely to be destructive of the privileges of the 
citizens of London and of civil liberty, or whether it was not a bill for 
the purpose of amending things which were becoming obsolete, and of 
remedying certain defects, so. as to place the Corporation of London in 
better harmony with other municipalities throughout tue kingdom (Cries 
of “ No, no,” and much confusion). [The Lord Mayor here stepped forward 
and begged of the livery to give Mr. Bennocha fair hearing, upon which that 
gentleman continued.] The bill did not destroy a single privileg+ enjoyed by 
the livery, and actually extended privileges to other of their fellow-citizens. 
For the last twenty years the Corporation had tried to reform itself, but it 
had never succeeded in doing so. The resolution declared that the bill 
would extinguish the municipal existence of the city of London. He 
(Mr. Bennoch) denied this, as the bill in express terms declared that it 
would change and reduce, but it did not destroy in any one particular 
(“ Oh, oh!” and great confusion). The bill reduced the number of the 
Common-council from 206 to 80, and the Aldermen from 26 to 16; and 
when he found gentlemen who had for twenty years brought the subject 
before the Common-council periodically, for the purpose of carrying 
certain reformations—when he found that in every wardmote in London, 
for nearly twenty years, the reformation of the Corporation had been a 
great question—when he remembered that the Corporation itself, not 
very long ago, tabooed the livery, and brought in a measure of 
reformation more destructive to that body than the bill was— 
he could not understand how the Corporation could, with com- 
™mon decency or common modesty or honesty, ask the livery 
to come forward and support them in their opposition to the 
Government measure. He, therefore, now asked the livery to support the 
Government in carrying a measure which, if destructive to the Corpora- 
tion, was salvation to themselves. The city of London had a population 
of 128,000. How much money did they suppose was expended in the 
administration of the affairs of the Corporation itself? It cost the tax- 
payers, through the Corporation, £114,000 in the mere administration. 
‘The revenue of London was rather under £400,000, and it cost those who 
lived in London, and paid taxes, £114,000 to administer that sum of 
money (Cries of “Shame, shame!”). In Liverpool, with a population 
of 376,000, a fund was annually administered of close upon 
£600,000, the cost of the administration being under 230,000. In Man- 
chester, which had a population of 320,000, a revenue was expended of 
£485,000, the cost of administration being £8750. He wanted 
to know whether some portion of the £114,000 expended by the 
Corporation might not as well be saved, and asked whether it was 
their desire to get rid of so large a sum as that for doing what could be 
better done for £20,000? His only objection to the proposed measure was 
that it was too moderate; it did not go quite far enough. The measure, 
in order to have been complete, ought to have poe a little further, and 
indicated the manner in which the large fuuds of the Corporation ought to 
be administered and disposed of (Loud ories of “ No, no.”) The expendi- 
ture of nearly £120,000 for the administration of their affairs, in a popula- 
tion of only 128,000, was the most gigantic piece of extravagance that the 
world bad ever witnessed ; and the bill now before Parliament, if passed 
into law, would at once and for ever destroy the unseemly, indeceat, and 
extravagant system at present in existence. Mr. Bennoch coaciuded by 
proposing the following amendment :— 


That the bill lately introduced into the House of Commons for the better 
regulation of the Corporation of the city of London is wise and moderate, and 
this Common Hall determines to give its most earnest support to secure the 
passing of such bill. 


Mr. Bateman seconded the amendment. 

Alderman Sidney was at a loss to conceive how his friend Mr. Bennoch 
could stand up in such an assembly as that and say that the proposed 
Measure was a wise and moderate one. He had always understood both 
the mover and seconder to be what were termed advocates of liberty 
(Hear, bear). He had always understood Mr. Bennoch to be far advanced 
in what was called the Liberal school of politics, and he found te his 
astonishment that paren ties mera of i mea ad aa 
an outrage upon pop rights tranferring from assembly those 
Tights which they had for centuries to an olizarchical body, com- 
posed of ninety-six (Cheers). He should most fervently support the 
Original motion, and trusted that it would receive the almost unanimous 
approval of the meeting (Loud cheering). 


Mr. Clark spoke in favour of the original motion. 

The Lord Mayor thin put the amendment, which was negatived, only 
three hands being held up in favour of it. 

The original motion was then carried amid loud cheering, as were 
several] other resolutions condemnatory of the bill, and pledgiug the Cor- 
poration to resist its being adopted by the Legislature by every means in 
their power. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Suwpay, April 27.—Rogation Sunday. Sir W. Jones died, 1794, 
Mownpay, 28.—Mutiny of the Bounty, 1789. 

TUESDAY, 29.—London University founded, 1827. 

WEDNEsDAY, 30.—James Montgomery, the poet, died, 1854, 

THURSDAY, bow 1.—Ascension Dey Duke of Wellington born, 1769. 
Fripay, 2 —Columbus discovered Jamaica, 1494 

SaTURDAY, 3.—Napoleon sent to Elba, 1814. Euglish took Jamaica, 1655. 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 38, 1856. 
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THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW AT SPITHEAD. 


The Series of MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVINGS of this Great National 
Demonstration will be continued in 
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For SATURDAY, MAY 3, 10, and 17; 
Including the following Scenes and Incidents :— 


Visitors Embarking to View the Fleet. R. Leitch. 

Promenade on Southsea Common, S. Read. 

The Queen and the Royal Family Embarking on Board the Royal Barge 
at Portsmouth. R. Landells. 

The Grand Stand, Southsea Beach. R. Landells. 

The Queen’s Arrival at the Royal Yacht. RK. Landells, 

The Queen’s Yacht Passing Fort Monckton. S. Read. 

The Royal Yacht Passing the Fleet at Spit Buoy. le 

The Queen’s Yacht Leaving Portsmouth Harbour. E. Landells. 

Royal Yacht, with the Fleet, Rounding the Pivot-ships at the Nab. 
E Weedon. (Two pages.) 

The Pivot-ships Redney and London. E. Weedon. 

Signal for the Gun-boat Attack. E. Weedon. 

The Gun-boat Attack. R. Leitch. 

Flotilla of Gun-boats off the Motherbank. R. Leitch. 

Gun-boats Passing in Line round the Royal George and Duke of Wellington. 
J. W. Carmichael. 

Dance on the Quarter-deck of H.M.S. Caesar. J. W. Carmichael. 

Illumination of the Fleet. 

Large Picture Map of the Baltic. (Four pages.) 

Large Four-page Engraving of the Review. By E. Duncan. 


On MAY 10 will be published, 
A SUPERB DOUBLE NUMBER 
OF 
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WITH A 


COLOURED FINE-ART SUPPLEMENT. 


And a Cepious Account of the OPENING of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION, and Engravings of Pictures, &c. 
Offices, 198, Strand, and Milford House. 
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THE TREATY OF PEACE. 
We have transferred to our columns from those of the Daily News 
a translation of the text of the Treaty of Peace which the world 
owes to the labours of the diplomatists recently assembled at Paris: 
The Treaty justifies the predictions that were made of it, It ends 
the war between Russia and Turkey; but takes no account of the 
general circumstances of Europe, or of the possibilities—not to 
say the probabilities—of war that exist in other quarters. As a 
settlement of the disputes between Russia and the Porte, the 
Treaty is satisfactory in every respect but one. It does not compel 
the aggressive Power to pay any portion of the costs of the war 
which it unrighteously provoked. In every other point of view— 
considered as a question between those two Powers in the first in- 
stance, and between those two Powers and the rest of Europe in 
the second—the terms of the Treaty are highly favourable to 
the Ottoman empire, and to the Allies who took up arms 


to resist a particular act of aggression, Sebastopol can- 


not be again rebuilt to overawe Constantinople, and to contro] 
the Euxine, without compelling every Power who signed the 
Treaty to unite with Great Britain, France, and Turkey in 
levelling it to the ground. No fortresses can be constructed on 
any portion of the seaboard or littoral of that region, Circassia 
included. The Black Sea is to be free to the commerce of the 
world; the mouths of the Danube are no longer to be under the 
guardianship or control of Russia, but to be as open to the ships of 
all nations as the Atlantic or the Pacific. The Consuls of European 
Powers are to be admitted into every port of the Euxine, so that 
secret armaments on the part of Russia will no longer be possible. 
The Russians are to evacuate Kars—the Austrians, Moldavia and 
Wallachia— and the British, French, and Sardinians, the Crimea» 
and every portion both of Russian and Turkish territory. So far all 
is plain, tangible, and just. With what has been done there is no 
room to cavil; and Turkey, if she have any strength and vitality 
yet remaining in her people, or any capacity whatever for deve-~ 
lopment and progress in her institutions, will have the opportunity 
of meriting that place in the European system which the fortune of 
war has assigned her. The stronger and richer she becomes, the 
more she attaches to her dominion those Christian populations 
whose existence she formerly ignored except for purposes of taxa- 
tion, the less likelihood there will be that Russia will seek to 
pick a quarrel with her, and the better it will be for her own 
happiness and the repose of the world. Turkey may well rejoice 
that the war has been brought to such a conclusion, She can 
afford to forego indemnity for the expenses of the war much better 
than her ancient enemy can afford to pay it. That of itself is no 
small triumph. The provoker of war has suffered most by it, 
The supposed victim has emerged from it with resources but little 
impaired, with a fair future before her, and with the good wishes 
of all Europe for her strength and prosperity, whilst the aggressive 
Power has last prestige and dominion, and been driven back half 
a century in her schemes of conquest. 

It remains for future years—perhaps for months only—to dis- 
close whether the Powers who were parties to the pacification of 
Paris were wise in restricting their labours and their supervision 
to the original cause of the war; and whether, having the rare 
opportunity of settling other disputed points of their internationay 
relationship, they acted with common prudence and sagacity when 
they refused to consider any other questions. Great Britain and 
France invited all the Powers of Europe to join their alliance, and 
two secondary Powers responded to the call. The one entered 
into a treaty with them;—the other went further, and not only 
joined their alliance by the stipulations of written contract, but by 
actual participation in all the penalties, hardships, and glories of 
the war. Sweden and Sardinia did not care so much for Turkey 
in this business as they did for themselves. They were notin the 
position ot England and France. They were not mighty Powers taking 
up arms or assuming responsibilities for the vindication of the 
public law of the world; but they were minor States, desirous, the 
one of being relieved from the incubus of Russian dictation, and 
Russian occupation of territority justly Swedish; and the other of 
taking that rank and being of that consequence in Italy which all 
Italy wished her to assume. The Swedish question will, perhaps 
not press very severely or very promptly on the attention of the 
world; but it is evident to any one who studies the events of the 
day, or who has eyes to see or ears to hear what is happening, 
that the Italian question wears a very different aspect. The 
Turkish complication has passed for a time out of the field of the 
political kaleidoscope, but only to give place to the newer compli- 
cations of the question of Italy. The alliance formed by Sar- 
dinia with Great Britain and France stirred the heart of the whole 
peninsula; and from end to end of it, and from sea to sea, 
the Italians have awakened to the discouraging conclusion that 
their cause has been timidly, if not foolishly, abandoned. While 
this is the state of feeling, it is impossible to justify the asser. 
tions of those couleur de rose statesmen of the French capital who 
tell us that peace is secured for a dozen years at least, if not for 
fifty. The death of the Pope, for instance, would open the great 
sluices of difficulty and danger. Detested by its subjects—a 
palpable and oppressive anachronism—a curse to the country 
over which it rules, and only maintained on its uneasy and undig- 
nified seat by the bayonets of one Prince, who would like to be 
King of Italy, and by those of another Prince, who dreads nothing 
so much as that the Italians of any class or state should be free, 
the Papacy is not only at the mercy of such chances as 
may remove from the world the present occupant of the Papal 
throne, but of a thousand other contingencies in Rome itself and 
in Naples, as well as in Vienna and Paris, As a temporal Power 
jt is impossible that the Papacy can last. No one knows this 
more thoroughly than the Emperor of the French; and for this 
reason he but nurses and feeds the power of Pio Nouo, as the 
authorities of Newgate nurse and feed the criminal condemned to 
public execution, until the hour appointed for his sacrifice, 
Austria is in the same predicament. Fearing for Lombardy and 
Venice, she makes friends with the Sovereign Pontiff t» secure the 
hold over Italy which threatens to slip from her graap. What 
France achieves by the strong right hand, Austria aims to achieve 
by religious submission, and sells herself as a slave to the spiritual 
domination of that Pope whom as a Sovereign she despises, and 
whom she could depose to-morrow if she felt inclined, supposing 
always that France would permit the consummation. It was a 
dispute about the rival Churches of Greece and Rome that led 0 
the late war. Another dispute, of which the Church of Rome 
will be the prime cause, looms ominously before Eur ye. Per 
haps England and Russia will not be on opposite sides on that 
occasion. Russia will have no object in supporting the Pope; and 
Great Britain, both on religious and political grounds, w ll rejoice 
at his downfal and at the freedom of Italy, which will be one of 
its first results, Until that ion be settled, Europe cannot bq 
considered safe. It might have been settled at Paris within thd 
last month, if the majority of the diplomatists there ssembled 
had known how to look an inch before their noses. The mere 
fact that the question was mooted and discussed, and that the 
whole future of Italy was brought forward by the repre.entative 
of Sardinia, and tabooed, although with due respect, is a fact that 
will fructify in every portion of the peninsula. The hopes 
excited will not be allayed by the c vil speeches ot the Emperor 
of the French, or by the cold courtesies of the Goverament 
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Great Britain. The Italian mind is as voleanie as the soil; and 
there are political as well as physical Etnas in Italy that will heave 
and cyerflow at the time appointed. 


Tux modern relations between the British colonies and the mother 
country are cast in the mould of independence. They are no 
longer ruled in the spirit of Roman Proconsulship. Representa- 
tive government is established among them, and, toa great ex- 
tent, they have the management of their own local affairs. Down- 
jng-street, however, still exercises a rigid control over their ex- 
ternal commerce, and that reserved authority is beginning to excite 
some discontent. It was, indeed, relaxed in 1850, when a treaty 
of reciprocity, after protracted negotiations, was effected between 
the United States and our North American colonies, which has 
been attended with the happiest results; and the success of that 
experiment has created a desire in Canada to extend the system 
of reciprocity to some of the West India Islands ; to which policy 
we shall presently refer. We have before us the last report for- 
warded to Congress by the American Secretary of State, which 
contains comparative tables exhibiting the value of trade between 
the United States and the British American possessions during 
the years 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855, These are instruc- 
tive documents; being unanswerable protests against the restric- 
tive system. We shall select as illustrations of the benefit of free 
or reciprocal commerce the tables belonging to the first and last 
years of the series :-— 


1851. Dollars. 
American exports to Canada oss ana aes 7,929,140 
To other British American possessions fee eve 4,085,783 
Total aes oe —: 12,014,923 

1851. Dollars. 
Imports from Canada ... — « a eve 4,956,471 
From other possessions ... eve wee one 1,736,651 
Total 2 on 6,693,122 


Thus, the first year produced an interchange of commodities 
valued at 12,708,045 dollars, where no such trade at all had pre- 
viously existed. This was equivalent to the discovery of a gold 
mine. 


1855. Dollars. 
American exports to Canada aee eax wee —:18,720,344 
To other British American possessions ee ove 9,085,676 


+. 27,806,020 


Total any A 
1855. Dollars. 
Imports from Canada... ee eee. eee 12,182,314 
From other British American possessions ... een 2,954,420 
Total ose oe 15,136,734 


Thus, the reciprocal trade between the two countries in the last 
year of the new system amounted to 42,942,754 dollars. In this 
short period, from 1851 to 185, the augmentation in the traffic has 
been about 350 per cent, and both have been enriched by the ope- 
ration. Has the trade between the mother country and British 
North America declined in consequence of this arrangement, so 
long resisted, and with so much difficulty accomplished? Quite 
the reverse, as shown by the last statistical abstract of the United 
Kingdom, We take the same years of comparison, and the fol- 


lowing is the result :-— 


Briti rts to British North America in 1851... £3,813,707 
ae ” ” 1852... «= 3,065,364 
’ ” ” 1853... «= 4,898,544 
7 1854... 5,878,092 


The statistical abstract does not include the year 1855 in the 
section (No. 14) of the declared value of British and Trish produce 
exported from the United Kingdom to foreign countries and British 
possessions. © ¥ A 
This prosperous commerce between the United States and British 
North America has excited in Canada the desire of intercolonial 
trade on a principle of reciprocity ; for which purpose that pro- 
vince made overtures to British Guiana, which were accepted, but 
on which the Home Government. put a negative. The plan, how- 
ever, was strongly recommended by Sir William Colebrooke, a 
gentleman of great and varied experience, Many years since he 
was Governor of Antigua; he was then promoted to the Governor- 
ship of New Brunswick, and afterwards removed in the same high 
capacity to the Windward Islands. He therefore possesses an 
intimate knowledge of the requirements both of North America 
and the West Indies. We have before us his letter of the Lith 
September, 1855, dated Barbadoes, in which he shows the advan- 
tage which has accrued to Mauritius from finding a new market 
for its sugar in Australia. In Mauritius the increase in the pro- 
duction of sugar, as Sir William points out, has been considerable 
since the gold mines were discovered, it being estimated, prior to 
the discovery, at 200,000,000 lb. (142,800 hogsheads) ; and since, 
with an annual addition of 20,000,000 lb. (or 14,280 hogsheads), 
which, he says, “could not have been attained, even with the aid 
of 100,000 coolies, without the stimulus derived from the profits 
of the Australian markets.” But, notwithstanding this partial 
rev'val in Mauritius, Sir William adds, “ Unfortunately, in the- 
present condition of the colonies, all classes are suffering to a 
degree which renders some measures of relief of the greatest 
urgency; for, exposed to the competition of the Spanish colonies, 
stimulated by the Slave-trade, and at the same time subject to the 
highest pressure of the present high duties in the United Kingdom, 
the reduction of profits has checked the employment of capital.” 
The present proposition of Canada is to effect an intercolonia) 
treaty of trade with such of the West India Islands as may be 
disposed to reciprocate with her. To those islands she desires to 
send flour, butter, beef, pork, biscuit, fish, deals, staves, spars, 
shingles, and planks; receiving in exchange sugar,coffee, molasses, 
andsmilar produce. It is presumed that this traffic would be one 
almost purely of barter, without the intervention of coin, Under 
the British Trade Regulations now existing Canada is compelled to 
take her West India produce through the United States, for which 
she pays in cash; while the British West Indies are compelled to 
get their provisions from the United States, for which they also 
pay in cash; and Sir William Colebrooke states, in the letter 
already quoted, that this money “is employed by the Americans 
in the purchase of sugars at Cuba and Porto Rico, thereby 
abstracting capital from the British colonies to the encouragement 
of the Slave-trade, to which they are exposed in competition in the 
Bribsh as well as in the American markets.” He advocates the 
intercolonial plan proposed, and concludes his correspondence with 


this remark:—“TI fully anticipate the command of the American 
markets would give a similar impulse to these colonies to that 
which the Mauritius has received from its proximity to Austzalia.” 

This letter of Sir William Colebrooke was an answer to a cir- 
cular forwarded to him by the late Sir William Molesworth, dated 
11th August, 1855, in which that lamented Colonial Minister, after 
observing that the attention of her Majesty’s Government had 
been called to a proposal made for the mutual abolition of 
customs duties upon the productions of Canada and the West 
India colonies, meets it with a negative on the following 
grounds :—First, that it would separate, |commercially, so far as 
such an arrangement was involved, the colonies who entered into 
it from the rest of the empire, Secondly, that it would be injurious 
not only to the interests of consumers in the colonies which were 
parties to the arrangement, but to the interests of producers in 
every other part of the empire. Thirdly, that it would be incon- 
sistent with the Imperial policy of Free-trade. Sir William 
Molesworth added that such a policy as Canada and British 
Guiana demanded “tended to form the colonies into separate 
groups, with peculiar and exceptional commercial. relations.” 

On the 26th June, 1855, the Lords of Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade had opposed this intercolonial proposition, and 
referring, in their circular, to the treaty concluded between her 
Majesty’s Government and the United States, providing for the 
mutual admission, duty free, into the United States and the North 
American provinces, of certain articles of their respective produce, 
stated that they had deviated, in that instance, from the funda. 
mental rule of recent commercial policy from a political motive, 
though that motive is not mentioned. 

Suchis the substance of this varied correspondence, which we have 
culled from official sources. A question of delicacy and difficulty 
isinvolved. The days of colonial coercion are past, and it may 
be dangerous to check the epirit of conciliation. The West Indies 
are depressed, and the motto of Canada is “ Forward,” and if she 
sees an outlet for her trade which Imperial policy obstructs the 
bond of union may be weakened. Let us hope that the subject will 
receive the attention of Parliament. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE HIGHFIELD 
HOUSE OBSERVATORY, NEAR NOTTINGHAM, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 22, 1856. 


Corrected , ¢ Mean Tem- | Amount of 
coh Readingof| ~~ mometers_ Mean |Bain in| \erature of |Ozone. (0-10)| Mean 
Barometer) = on Tempe- Inches. | ———=, ——- | ——=, ——= | amount 
and | at9 a.m. & g alé ge] se. | of 
Day. | 18h feet | & ratureof/Read at} 84 | 88 | SE | = |cloua 
above) Big | 32 |tneDay-|iora.| FA | FS | az | 6A | O10) 
Inches, 8 8 bed s ° ° ° 
Aprillé| 30.144 | 47°0 | 36.0 | 41:2 0.000 | 39°1| 37°9} 10 8 54 
x 17] 80.110 | 44°8 | 39°5 | 41°9 0.000} 41°1| 39°8| 9 8 10°0 
» 18] 30.047 | 567 | 40°0 | 46°4 | 0.012] 43:4) 43:7) 10 8 59 
» 19] 30.052 | 54.9 38'3 43°7 0.040} 41°3| 42°7) 3 6 31 
3 20] 20.174 | 620 | 33°0 | 45°6 | 0.000] 42°5| 423] 7 | 41 os 
y» 21} 30.123 | 63°9 | 32°3 47°6 0.000 | 44.7 | 43.7} 2 0 45 
» 22} 29.918 | 61°2] |} 45°0 52°0 0.000] 47°3 | 468} 3 4 T1 
Mean ! 30.080 | 558 | 349 | 45°5 | 0.052] 42°8 42°51 6:3 | 54 53 


The range of temperature during the week was 31°69. 

The Weather.—On the 16th, fine; 17th, dull, rain after 9 p.m.; 18th, 
fine from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m. ; then rain; 19th to 22nd, fine. 

The direction of the wind was—on 16th N.E. by N., becoming N.E. 
at 6 p.m., chaneing to N.N.E. at 94 p.m.; on 17th to N.E. at 54 a.m.; 
on Isth, to E.N.E. at 103 a.m., to N. at Le ge to N.E. at 2 pm, 
to N.N,E. at 6p.m., to N.W. at 73 p.m., to W. at 9 p.m.; to nv: at 
24 a.m., on 19th, to N.N.W. at 24 am., through N. to E.N.E. at 22 
am., to N.E. 4g am., to N.N.E. at 7 am., to N.W. by W. at 123 
pm.; on 20th, to W. at 53 am, to S.S.W. at 9% am., to 
S. at 11 am. to E.S.E. at ug am., to E. at 24 p.m., changed 
through N. to W.N.W. at 8$p.m., to N.W. at 94p.m.; to W. at 74 a.m. 
on 21st, to §.S.W. at 8 a.m., to S.W. at 9}am., toW. at 12} pm., to 
S.W. at 124 p.m., changed through S. to E.N.E. at 2} p.m.; becoming 
E.S.E. at 83 a.m. on 22nd, 8.E. at 94 a.m.,S.S.E. at lla.m.,S. at 113 a.m., 
S.S.W. at 11.50 a.m., S.W. at noon, 8. 1 pies W.S.W. at 13 p.m., 8.S.W. 
at 2} p.m, W.S.W.at5}p.m., and S.S.W. at 11#pm. The wind was 
rough on the 16th, brisk on the 17th, after which mostly calm. 

Gentiana alpina and the blackthorn came into bloom on ~ ca 

. J. LOWE. 


A Coatrir Fioopep.—Two Livres Lost.—On Saturday last a 
‘ood deal of consternation was created at Cumberworth, neai’ Holmfirth, 
y the irruption of a large quantity of water from some old workings into 

the Kirkstairs Colliery, situate at Cumberworth-half, near Denby. On 
Saturday, while soine of the isiners were working, it is supposed that they 
went too near the old coalpit, when the water, which haa been accumu- 
lating for years, rushed into the works in large quantities. Analarm was 
raised among the miners; all rushed towards the bottom of the shaft, and 
in a very short time every person in the pit, with two exceptions, a lad of 
sixteen and a young man aged nineteen, succeeded in vores into an 
upper pit or bed of coal. The event has caused a good dealof excite- 
ment, and on Sunday several thousands of persons from the neighbouring 
towns and villages visited the place. 


Wirr-sratinc.— Last week the Mayor of Oxford sentenced one 
of his own servants, named William Naleic f to six months’ imprison- 
ment, and ordered him at the expiration of that period to find sureties for 
his good behaviour, for kicking and beating his wife in a most disgraceful 
manner. 


Tax Auiecep Porsontna in StaFFoRDsHIRE.—On Monday last 
the adjourned beh ap relative to the death of Mrs. Catherine Aaicelt, 
wife of Mr. Joseph Ashmall, farmer, of Ediall, near Lichfield, was held 
before Mr. W. Ward, coroner, at the Star Inn, Burntwood. An anal lysis 
of the contents of the s.omach by Professor Taylor proved that no poison 
was found in them, and that there vas nothing in the symptoms atten- 
dant on deceased’s last illness inconsistent with deat m natural 
causes. The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Death from Natural Causes.” 


Scorcn Coxiumers’ Srrixz.—tThis strike continues and extends 
without the slightest prospect of an amicable adjustment. The wages of 
the men were advanced from 4s. to 5s. per day in autumn last. Recently 
the eaplogers., or at least the moti of them, intimated their intention 
to be ack the wages to the old standard, and this the colliers 
generally i 


resisted. The men state that coal and iron maintain their 
former rate of price, while the masters aver,on the other hand, that at 
the wages of 58. per day they were producing coal and iron at a loss. 
This state of matters has led to a strike over all the western counties of 
Scotland, and it is said that nearly 30,000 men are now idle from this 
cause. The masters are meeting the resistance by blowing out their fur- 


disturbance which may t 
men of the Ist Tanarkahire 
day from 


necessaries to be peed in the valise. *,* Th 
a as usual,—By order, THOS, PATERSON, Adjt.—Glasgow, April 
? S58 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue topic of the week, even in presence of the Treaty of Peace, is only 
one of the means by which peace has been achieved. But the magnificent 
fleet which blockaded the enemy in all his ports, and, but for his justifiable 
terrors, would as assuredly have “ prevented all chance of future collisions ” 
in the Baltic as he boasts to have done in the Euxine, offers so splendid 
an excuse for attention to means instead of an end that the coldest 
logician can hardly quarrel with the illogical quarter of a million who 
witnessed Wednesday’s review, especially if that frigid reasoner were 
among them. Elsewhere we have said so much of the glorious spectacle 
that, beyond marshalling the incident in its place in the hebdomadal re 
cord, we need add little here, except that the whole world was delighted, 
with the inappreciable exception of the Lords and Commons, who, some- 
how, were out of their places all day, and will have grumbled in their 
places before these lines are published. 

The Treaty of Paris has appeared in an unofficial but, no doubt, a 
generally accurate form. We write before Lord Clarendon’s explanatory 
statement can be made; but it can add little substantial information to 
that already before us’ There are thirty-four articles in the treaty, which 
declares peace; provides for the mutual evacuation of whatever places 
either belligerent has taken; but, in consideration of the restitution of 
Sebastopol and the other captured Russian possessions, the Emperor sur- 
renders a portion of Bessarabia, to be added to Moldavia. Several of the 
articles referred to the improved position of the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan; but great care is taken to expiain that his Majesty’s 
concessions are voluntary, and to assert the “ independence,” to secur 
which the war was undertaken. The Danube is declared free; and a 
Commission of European Powers is to put it into navigable and com: 
mercial order; and probably the Danube will be reformed long] before the 
Thames—two years being the time spoken of. The Asiatic boundarieS 
of Russia and Turkey are to be as heretofore. There is much of the 
good in all this; and it is no use asking, now, whether we could 
not have obtained more by carrying on the war. England ig 
in the position of a man who has a general grudge against 
another for his habitually bad character, but by some flagrant outrage ig 
compelled to take the law into his own hands, and to thrash the eyil- 
doer, pro re nata. If the culprit flings himself on the ground, offers to 
make reparation, and promises better things for the future, the Man with 
the Stick cannot well go on beating him until he affirms his general 
Tepentance of all his errors, and undertakes, like the bully thrashed into 
religion by the Methodist boxer, “ tocome to meeting next Sabbath, clean 
shaved, and with a contrite heart.” The Man with the Stick has done his 
work for the present. 

But for the fireworks the popular mind has not as yet pronounced itself 
very eager. On the whole, however, the exhibition may be considered a 
desirable one. The money is a trifle in a war that has cost forty millions, 
and is even a trifle compared to the sums which have been wasted by 
military or administrative blunderers, who_havejafterwards been thanked 
and decorated. The humbler classes have contributed much, and not com- 
plainingly, to the war, and should share in any festivities with which it is 
seen fit to close it. 

The glorious scene of Spithead was not for the million—the distance 
and the expense excluded them; and even if a mechanic chose to go down 
he was compelled to leave his family at home. So that a spectacle for the 
working classes is really their due, and, perhaps, nothing couid answer the 
purpose better than the three hours of fireworks promised by Sir Charles 
Wood. We are glad to see that the claims of the East-enders 
and others are not to be neglected—there will be four exhibitions 
in the Parks, in Victoria-park, and on Primrose-hill. {This will save 
much crowding and much fatigue to women and children. We 
are by no means so convinced of the wisdom of a_ general 
holiday to precede the shows, inasmuch as the people will be tired 
out before dark, and will be inclined to have recourse to stimulants to 
help them through the evening. The holiday, which is always kept with 
order and propriety when there is no interference, should be on a separate 
day, and another evening given to the fireworks. We have every con- 
fidence in the good sense and good feeling of the English multitude; but, 
if Government insists upon its doing a great deal too much, the fault of 
any irregularities will not be with the people. There was a time when 
thoughts of this kind on the part of the authorities would have been 
ridiculed, but that vulgarity at least is abolished; and, however inade- 
quately the Executive may carry out suggestions for the comfort of the 
many, it does not deride them—a good sign and a pregnant one. 

The movement for restoring one of the most noble ecclesiastical monu- 
ments in the kingdom—we mean St. Alban’s Abbey—is, we are glad to 
hear, advancing satisfactorily ; but no lover of archzology, of architec- 
tural splendour, or of the religious traditions of his country, should lose 
an opportunity of co-operation. There are few Londoners, one would 
imagine, who are not acquainted with this grand old church; but to those 
who desire an explanation of the enthusiasm felt for it by others we 
would commend a run down to the now virtuous borough. It is not 
touched by one railway; but then two lines go very near it, and either 
from the Watford station, or that at Hatfield, a short and very pleasant 
ride through a delightful country takes you to the site where a chureh was 
raised in the time of Constantine in honour of Alban, the first British 
martyr. Take with you Mr. Scott’s admirable report upon the building— 
a sketch of all that has been done, from the time of King Offa to that of 
Queen Victoria, for the memory of the martyr, and of what ought to be 
done to transmit the noble memorial to our descendants. And an hour among 
those stern oldcolumns in the majestic nave will send the stranger home ag 
determined a restorer as any of the noblemen and gentlemen who came 
forward with open hands and earnest hearts at the very interestiag meet- 
ing on the 3rd of this month. About £12,000 is all that is demanded ; 
but to make St. Alban’s Abbey a thing for the next thousand years, 
£50,000 might well be spent by the Englishmen of 1856. That we may 
be as practical as is desirable, let us add that when the stranger returns 
home, and draws his cheque, he can pay it to Messrs, Hoare, and that the 
report we have commended to him may be obtained from Mr. Austin, the 
Hertford publisher. 

The recent run upon the Provident Institution in St. Martin’s-lane is 
rather to be deplored than wondered at. The institution is one of 
perfect safety, and its affairs are in a flourishing condition; but this is 
known to the well informed only, whereas the public know that many 
savings-banks have been ruined, that the Government does nothing for 
them, except borrow their money, and that a great number of people with 
great names have of late years been abominable swindlers, and have suffered 
punishment therefor. It is not, therefore, astonishing that some discharged 
and vindictive servants of this bank, knowing wellin what direction to work, 
should have been able to terrify the humbler depositers into a panic. We 
trust, however, that many who have withdrawn their money will redeposit 
it; andit might not be amiss if the Prince Albert, president of the insti- 
tutioa, were to deem it within the sphere of his presidential duti:s to 
invite those to whose interests he extends implied protection to a meet~ 
ing, where a few straightforward, kindly, sensible words, such as his Royal 
Highness can always command, would not only restore the contidence of 
those depositors, but would commend the system of savings-banks to the 
working classes in a way that has never yet been done, 


H.M. SCREW STEAM DISPATCH GUN-VESSEL 
“FLYING FISH.” 


Tuis fine vessel, of 6 guns, 350 tons, 850 h. p., Commander Rhoderick 
Dew, belongs to the largest class of dispatch gun-vessels, which are 
intended to have great speed, at the same time to carry a heavy arma- 
ment. They carry two 68-pounder pivot guns, and four 32-pounder broad- 
side guns. The pivot guns are placed one abaft the foremast, and one 
ao The Flying Fish is No.1 of the Red Division of 
gun-' 
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FIREWORKS BUILDING FOR THE PEACK CRLEBRATION, IN HYDE-PARK.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) » 


GRAND FETE AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS. 


Tne Hotel de Ville, which has acquired a just celebrity for the magnifi- 
cence of its fétes, was, on Monday week, the 14th inst., the scene of abeau- 
tiful entertainment in honour of the Plenipotentiaries at the Paris Con- 
gress. First there was a grand dinner. The company consisted of Count 
Orloff, the Earl of Clarendon, Count Buol, Baron de Manteuffel, Count de 
Cavour, Aali Pacha, and Baron de Bourqueney; of the Presidents of the 
Senate, Legislative Body, and Council of State; the Ministers, the Mar- 
shalsand Admirals; Presidents of the various Law Courts; the principal 
dignitaries of State; a certain number of Senators and Deputies; and a 
few foreigners of eminence. Madame Haussmann had on her right Count 
Orloff, and on her left Aali Pacha ; the Prefect having Lord Clarendon on 
his right, and Count Buol on his left. 

After dinner the company entered the large suite of rooms, in which 
were assembled the guests invited to a brilliant spectacle, from 1500 to 
2000 persons being present. For this performance one-third of the 
Galerie des Fétes was cut off, and converted into a temporary theatre. 
The decorations were of the most tasteful character. The walls at each 
side of the staircase and of the landing-places were hid in gilt trelliswork, 
through which was interwoven the freshest green foliage ; while, wherever 
they could be placed, were to be met corbeilles of the rarest flowers with 
illumined globes intermingled. In the Salle du Spectacle the central 
seats were assigned exclusively to ladies, under the delicate light of a 
milky way of eighteen crystal lustres. The gentlemen had to find 
places at the sides. The orchestra was hidden by a mass of camellias. 
The play selected was the “ Concert & la Cour,” for the evident reason 
that it admitted the introduction of singers, musical performers, and ballet- 
dancrs, without breaking up the unity of the whole. Alboni sang 
enchantingly, Rosati danced exquisitely, and M. Alard fascinated the 
audience with that king of instruments—the violin. M. Bottesini ap- 
peared with his violoncello, which the master, as he ran his hands up and 
down the strings, kept ticking as it were into the expression of the 
most melodious sighs. The sprightly Caroline Duprez sang an appro- 
priate song in the four languages of the Congress, a polyglot composition 
mrch applauded. 

The féte lasted till near two o'clock. 


THE PEACE REJOICINGS. 


In the House of Commons on Friday se’nnight the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer explained that the large temporary erections which have daring 
the past week arisen in the Green-park and Hyde-park were intended to 
be used in connection with the public rejoicings for the conclusion of peace. 
This was the first official announcement of any intention on the part of 
the Government to follow the course adopted at the conclusion of peace in 
1814. It is rarely that the Government of this country takes the initiative 
in any matters of public rejoicing ; and the public will naturally feel con- 
siderable interest to learn the details of the plan which, in the present 
instance, is about to be adopted. The grand fétes will consist 
almost exclusively of a display of pyrotechnic art, of the most magnificent 
and unprecedented character. All the available resources of Woolwich 
Arsenal hsve been for some time past directed to the making up of enor- 
mous quantities of every description of fireworks. The public offices will 
be illuminated, and no doubt the example set by the Government 
will be very generally foilowed by the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

There will not be, on the present occasion, any mimic fleet, constructed 
at enormous expense, for the purpose of manceuvring on the Serpentine 
water, as was the case in 1814; nor will there, so far as we can learn, be 
any ornamental bridges, or Temples of Peace, nor any dreary illumination 
of the trees in the mall of St. James’s-park, such as were gazed upon at 
the conclusion of the last war. There will, however, be, as it is stated, a 
grand review by the Queen in person of a large military force in Hyde- 
park. The displays of fireworks will take place in Hyde-park, the Green- 
park, on the summit of Primrose hill, and in the Victoria-park, at the 
east end of the metropolis. A general holiday will also be announced, 
probably in the course of the next week. In the Green-park, as well 
as in Hyde-park, a large number of workmen have been busily en- 
gaged during the past week in constructing a temporary wooden shed of 
erormous dimensions, which is to serve as the place of deposit for the fire- 
works, and also for their preparation and mounting previously to their dis- 
charge. These erections are totally devoid of anything like an architectural 
character, nor are they intended to produce any effect in the celebration of 
the féte. The building in the Green-park is 200 feet in length, 25 feet 
in height to the eaves, and 30 feet wide. The front of the building faces 
the St. James’s-park, and is at present perfectly open, with the exception 
of the framework necessary to carry the roof. It will be covered in with 
tarpaulin while the workmen are making the necessary preparations. 
The back of the building towards Piccadilly is up; but a row of 
eighteen windows, twelve feet in length and containing seven lengths of 
glass, affords light to the interior when the front is closed up. At about 
100 feet in advance of the building a screen, extending the whole 
length of the building, and ten feet in height, is erected, which 
will prevent the movements of the workmen being seen by the 
crowds of spectators. Beyond this screen, again, and distant from it 200 
yards, strong wooden rails have been put up, which extend in an 
elliptical form from the rails in Piccadilly, at the east side of the park, to 
its extreme western end, close by the Wellington statue. Within this 
vast inclosure no persons will be admitted except those actually employed. 
The whole of the railings on the north side of the park, extending along 
Piccadilly, have been closely boarded up, and the pavement will be occu- 
pied by a strong body of police, who will prevent persons crowding in 
that direction. Police will also be stationed around the outer rails. The 
site occupied by this building is close to the old reservoir, and, being upon 
the top of the rising ground, the spectators will be afforded an admirable 
view of the extraordinary and magnificent display of fireworks. 

In Hyde-park the same active preparations are going on. The building 
erected there is of the same dimensions as the one in the Green-park, and 
its front faces Grosvenor-gate. Itis four hundred yards from the Marble 
Arch on the north-west side of the park. In front of the shed there is 
& screen as in the other park, ten feet in height, and an immense area of 
three hundred yards square will be railed off, and which will be kept clear 
of spectators. The whole of the iron hurdles on the side of the thurough- 
fares throughout the park are in course of removal, so as to afford greater 
facilities for the movements of the operators, and to prevent the proba- 
bility of any accidents arising from pressure against them. Thedisplay of 
pyrotechny in Hyde-park may be seen readily from the Edgware-road, and 
also thence embracing the whole of the interior as far round as the Albert- 
gate on the Knightsbridge side. The building in Hyde-park is of the 
greatest strength, and the roof is covered with painted calico for protection 
against the weather. 

A building of the same size and description was commenced on Monday 
in the Victoria-park, and is to be completed within a week. On the top of 
Primrose-hill a similar structure is to be erected, and stages are to be pro- 
vided for the discharge of an enormous number of rockets. By this 
arrangement the inhabitants of each part of the metropolis will be 
afforded an opportunity of witnessing in their own neighbourhood those 
extraordinary displays of pyrotechny, and will not be under the necessity 
of undergoing the fatigue of walking from one end of London to the 
other. It was intended to have hada fifth display at Battersea-park ; but 
that idea has, we understand, been abandoned. 


Puotocanyanocraruy.—On Wednesday a paper was read to the 
Society of Arts “On Photogalvanography, or nee § by es and 
Electricity,” by Herr Paul Pretseh, late manager of the perial Princ- 
ing-office, Vienna. The author, after bearing testimony to the valuable 
labours of Dr. Berres, of Vienna, Messrs. W. B. Grove, F.R.S., Fizeau, 
Niepce, de St. Victor, Lerébour, Barriwill, Lemercier, Fox Talbot, 
¥F.R.S., Halleur, and others, proceeded to describe his own process by 
which he obtains on a glass or other plate covered with glutinous 
substances mixed with photographic materials a raised or sunk design 
which may be copied by the poh _——— so as to produce plates 
for printing purposes. His process ased on the action of light on a 
film of glue mixed with bichromate of potash, nitrate of silver, and iodide 
of potassium. After exposure the — is washed with water, a solution 
of borax, or carbonate of soda. he image then comes out in relief. 
When the image is thus sufficiently develo, the plate is washed with 
spirits of wine, then covered with copal varnish, which is afterwards re- 
moved with spirits of turpentine, and then the plate is immersed in a 
weak solution of tannin. It is then ready for copying by the electrotype 
process. A sunk design is produced by a slight warmth being used after 
washing with the spirit of wine. A number of specimens were exhibited 
of plates in their different stages, together with printsofthem. Afverthe 
reading of the paper, a discussion took place, in which Mr. 8. A. Malone, 
Mr. Hanhart, Mr. Clauded, Mr. Thurston Thompson, and the chairman 
took part. 

Hospitat vor Consumption, Brompton.—The New Philhar- 
monic Society intend giving a concert in aid of the funds of the above 
valuable institution. The bazaar on the grounds of the Toxophilite 
Society in Regent’s-park announced in behalf of the same benevolent 
pie oa is to take place early in June. It is to be hoped that every success 
will attend the efforts of the committee, as they have recently enlarged 
the hospital to more than double its former extent, and they have con- 
sequently a far greater responsibility. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Famay, Aprrin 18. 


TICKET-OF-LEAVE SySTEM.—The Marquis of SALIsBuRY, in moving 
for some papers, called attention to the ticket-of-leave system, which he 
contended required immediate revision, having proved an almost total 
failure—The Duke of ARGYLL cited returns, and referred to judicial 
authorities in support of his assumption that the experiment in question 
had not broken down to the extent alleged by its opponents. He offered 
no opposition to the production of the documents asked for respecting the 
tickets of leave, but submitted that the system should not be condemned 
without a more ample and deliberate trial—Earl SraAnHoreE having com- 
mented upon the general question of secondary punishments, the subject 
vas followed up with some prolonged remarks from Earl Granville, Lord 
Lyttelton, Earl Grey,the Earl of Derby, and Lord Harrowby. Ultimately 
Lord Stanhope gave notice that on some early ef he should move the 
appointment of a Select Committee to investigate the subject. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Frinay, Arrm 18. 


INDIAN REVENUE.—On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 
Sir E. PERRY invited attention to the state of the Indian revenue, which, 
he observed, presented a constant and increasing deficit as compared with 
the expenses of that empire. Parliament was interested in the question, 
since the payment of three millions per annum to British proprietors 
of India Stocks depended upon the solvency of the Indian Government; 
and if the existing deficiency remained uncorrected much longer the 
revenue of the mother country would in various ways be drawn upon 
to meet the accruing liabilities. The hon. and learned member pro- 
ceeded to trace the causes which had produced this inequality between 
the receipt and expenditure of our Indian empire, assigning the chief 
place among these sources of fiscal embarrassments to the voracious appe- 
tite for territory, and the enormous system of taxation which had charac 
terised the administration of India for many generations of governors, 
general.—Mr. V. Smirn, deprecated the introduction of so extensive 
a topic upon an indirect motion, contending that a more appropriate 
opportunity would speedily have been orded when the Indian 
Buoget was brought forward for discussion. He denied the facts, and 
questioned the conclusions set forth by Sir E. Perry, defending the 
policy which had led to recent annexations of territory, especially 
those accomplished by the Marquis of Dalhousie, on whose able and 
energetic administration he passed a high eulogium. The newly- 
soansred provinces would, he believed, ultimately prove profitable ; 
and, with respect to the existing deficit, declared that it had chiefl 
arisen from the large expenditure upon public works. This de- 
ficiency was also now rapidly diminishing, and in the accounts 
for the last financial year would be shown to amount to only 
£1,900,000 instead of £2,500,000, as had been asserted.—Mr. Orway 
reiterated at much length the charges of ambition, ill-faith, and improvi- 
dence, which had been brought against the East India Company.—Sir J. 
W. Hoce analysed in detail the balance-sheet of revenue and expendi- 
ture received from India, contending that the financial position which 
they exhibited was perfectly sound, and that the existing deficit arose 
merely from temporary causes.—Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE having de- 
nounced with much warmth the policy of annexation, the subject was 
allowed to drop. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, and the discussion of 
various votes belonging to the Civil Service Estimates chiefly occupied 
the remainder of the sitting. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 
ST. JAMES’S- PARK, 

Earl GRANVILLE, in reply to the Marquis of Clanricarde, said it was 
not the intention of Government to proceed this Bhi ad with any other plan 
than fm ns the opening from Pall-mall into St. James’s-park by the ber 
man Chapel. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL, 

The second reading of the Church Discipline Bill was moved by the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR, who described the construction and authority of the 
tribunal which the measure was designed to create, for the adjudication 
of clerical controversies and the punishment of doctrinal errors. 

The bill was opposed by the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, who moved 
as po amen that the second reading should be deferred for six 
months. 

In the ensuing discussion the measure was supported by the Bishop of 
Derry, the Earl of Harrowby, and the Bishop of Cashel. The Bishop of 
Exeter, the Earl of Derby, the Bishop of Bangor, and the Bishop of 
Oxford supported the amendment. 

On a division there appeared for the second reading of the bill—Con- 
tents,53; Non-contents,41—8. The bill is consequently lost. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


Captain Hanpcock took the oaths and his seat as member for Athlone. 
PETITIONS. 

Mr. MAsTERMAN presented petitions from several of the City com- 
panies against the Corporation of London Reform Bill. 

The following petitions were also presented :— 

For the Abolition of the Maynooth Grant.—By Mr. Shirley, from War- 
wickshire; by Mr. Smollett, from Dumbartonshire. 

Against the Total Abolition of Church Rates.—By Mr. Shirley, from 
Warwickshire ; by Lord H. Cholmondeley, from Droxford; by Sir G. 
Tyler, from Carmarthen and Glamorganshire. 

Against the Corporation of London Reform Bill.—By Mr. Kendall, 
from the Carpenters’ Company of the City of London; by Mr. Murrough, 
from the Tanners’ Company of the City. 

Against Opening the British Museum, &c.,on Sunday.—By Mr. Baxter, 
from Nairn; by Mr. Shirley, from Warwickshire. 

From Boston and other places in Lincolnshire.—Against further grants 
for State Education; against religious grants in Ireland; for increased 
remuneration to Medical Officers in the Vaccination Bill, &c., &c. 

CELEBRATION OF PEAcE.—The preparations making in the parks 
and elsewhere to celebrate the conclusion of peace furnished topics 
for a lively conversation. Various queries were urged respecting the pur- 
pose, excuse, authority ,and cost of these displays ; and upon the motion that 
the House, on rising, should adjourn to Thursday next, the subject was 
revived and the debate protracted in a more formal shape. Mr. Monsell, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir G. Grey interposed many ex- 
planations and vindicatory remarks ; stating, among other facts, that the 
pyrotechnic exhibitions in question were ordered by the War Depart- 
ment, would cost about £8000, would be paid for out of the vote for war 
expenditure, and would be extended to the Victoria-park, so as to enable 
the dwellers in the eastern districts of Loudon to participate in the show. 
In the discussion upon this topic some lively comments a a the reported 
terms of the Treaty of Peace were enunciated by Mr. T. Duncombe, Lord 
J. Manners, and other members; eliciting replies from the Home Secre- 
tary and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The question was at length 
allowed to drop. 

Tue DEFECTIVE MorTARS.—Mr. Mains defended Messrs. Grissell 
and Co. from the serious imputations of the War Minister and the Clerk 
of the Ordnance (Mr. Monsell) respecting the alleged defects in certain 
mortars furnished by that firm tothe Governmens. Examining in detail 
the charges on which the Messrs. Grissell had been declared guilty of a 
fraudulent concealment of the defects in the iron castings in question, he 
contended that the facts of the case did not substantiate any alle- 
gations of criminality against the firm. It was denied that the 
mortars were imperfect; but he should come to the conclusion 
that the imperfections were either immaterial or unavoidable.— 
Mr. MONSELL urged that the Messrs. Grissell were blamed, not so much 
for the defects of the mortars they had supplied, as for the attempt to 
conceal and disguise them. This view of the case he supported by citing 
the reports of various well-qualified officers who had specially investi- 
gatea the question.—Mr. G. Dunpas expressed his conviction—arrived 
at, he said, after a full investigation—that the Messrs. Grissell were 
perfectly guiltless of the fraud laid to their charge —Further remarks in 
exculpation of the contractors were offered by Col. Boldero, Mr. Evelyn, 
Mr. Alderman Cubitt, Sir J. Pakington, and Mr. Tite. The subject then 
paar aud the motion for adjourning over ‘until Thursday was 

reed to. 

The House afterwards went into Committee of Supply on the Civil 
Service and Miscellaneous Estimates. 

BRITISH Mus—EuM—On the vote of £60,000 for the British Museum, 
which was moved by Lord J. Russell, a prolonged discussion arose. The 
recent appointment of Mr. Panizzi was especially censured by Mr. M. 
Milnes, who considered the selection of a foreigner for the chief adminis- 
tration of the Museum as an undeserved disparagement of British 
literary men. ‘he appointment in question was defended by the 
SPEAKER, who declared that in selecting Mr. Panizzi as chief 
librarian the only object that had been kept in view was his 
personal fitness for that office. The not being a native-born 
subject of England constituted, he submitted, no sufficient dis- 
qualification, and he pointed out as a matter of fact that two 
previous librariaus had been also foreigners. The ht hon. gen- 
tleman proceeded to vindicate the general principles on which the 
petronsge belonging to the Museum establisument had been a nistered 

y the Primate and the Lord Chancellor, his two colleagues in that trust, 
and himself After some further conversation the vote was agreed to, 

On the House resuming, 

FrrE Insurances BiLL.—The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER moved 
the second reading of the Fire Insurances Bill. Various remonstrances 
were urged against the measure, which ex:ended to agencies opened on 
account of foreign insurance companies the tax at present os 
upon the British offices, The incompleteness of the remedy thus afforded 
aguine foreign competition was pointed out, and a reduction in the rate 

duty from 38. to 1s. per cent recommended in preference by several 
hon, members.—The Sap reg of the Excnequer defended his bill, 
and pleaded that in the exi-ting condition of the revenue he could not 
afford to risk any portion of an impost producing more than £1,300,000 
i annum, The debate was ultimately adjourned on the motion of Mr. 


‘faction at the faithful and exemplary 
especially 
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Mr. Brapy, in Committee of the whole House, obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the law relating to the sale of beer and spirits 


in Ireland. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuvrspay. 

Arrairs or Iraty.—Lord Lynpnursr gave notice that on an early 
day he would bring under the notice of the House the consideration 
of the state of Italy, and the continued military occupation by Austria 
of extensive portions of that country beyond her own limits, thereby 
creating great and general dissatisfaction, disturbing the political 
equilibrium, and endangering the peace of Europe. 

he Earl of MALMESBURY gare notice of his intention on Friday to 
move a resolution to the effect that the surrender of Kars was owing to 
the want of energy and of foresight of her Mujesty’s Government. 

Lord RAVENSWORTH complained of the arrangements made by the 
Government for the accommodation of the members of that House at the 
Naval Review yesterday. 

Earl GRANVILLE defended the arrangements made by the Government. 
The inconveniences which arose were such as uo foresight of the Govern- 
ment could have prevented. 

THE Poticy or AusTRIA IN IrAty.—The Marquis of CLANRI- 
CARDE moved for copies of the reports and correspondence of 
her Majesiy’s diplomatic and consular agents in Italy relating 
to the occupation of the territory and the assumption of the 
executive government of the uchy of Parma by Austrian 
authorities; and for copies of any communications thereupon between 
her Majesty’s Government and the Cabinet of Vienna.—The Earl of 
CLARENDON declined to enter into any general explanations upon 
this subject at that moment. When the proper time arrived he be- 
lieved he would be able to show that the question of Italy had not been 
disregarded by her Mayesty’s Government. It appeared that ever 
since the assassination of the late Duke of Parma that Duchy was 
in an unsettled state. He did not, however, think that the Govern- 
ment of the Duchy was at all to blame for the existence of those 
troubles. He was led to believe that Parma was the resort of many per- 
sons who were desirous of promoting olitical disturbances. It was not 
true that an Austrian convention h en entered into in consequence 
of recent events. The presence of an Austrian battalion in the neigh- 
bourhood of Parma was owing to a treaty entered into between the Duke 
of Modena and the late Duke of Parma, in 1848, which enabled either of 
those Sovereigns tocall in the assistance of Austrian troops in case of 
any disturbances arising in either of these duchies. 

‘he motion was withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuourspay. 


Tue CENTRAL AMERICAN QUESTION.—Lord PALMERSTON laid on the 
table of the House the correspondence with the United States’ Govern- 
ment in connection with the Central American question, and promised 
that the papers relating to the Enlistment question should be presented 
in a few days. 

THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW. 

Mr. STAFFORD called attention to the bad arrangement, made for the 
accommodation of the House at the Naval Review. He complained 
generally of the difficulty of getting down to Southampton, of the diffi- 
culty of getting on board the Perseverance when there, and tie want of 
proper management throughout the day. 

A very long and animated conversation took place across the House 
upon the subject, in the course of which 

Mr. Peacock said it seemed to him very strange that the members of 
that House should have been put to so much inconvenience, when the 
Admiralty clerks and their wives met with every possible attention, and 
were provided with all the delicacies of the season. 

Captain ScoBELL said that he could see very little of the sight. He 
thought it a pity that not a single sail had been set to show the im- 
posing effect that could be produced by sailing vessels. 

Lord PALMERSTON admitted that the inconveniences suffered by mem- 
bers had been very great. He had himself been kept five hours at the 
railway station waiting to godown to Southampton. The difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting on board at Southampton was owing to the want of 
accommodation for the steamers themselves. 

The Marquis of GRANBY said the whole thing appeared to him to be 
of the same character of mismanagement as had prevailed in the harbour 
of Balaclava. 

Colonel NorTH wished to know why the members of the Houses of 
Parliament were not enabled to get as comfortably on board as the clerks 
of the Admiralty ? 

Several other hon. members having complained of the arrangements, 

Sir G. GREY said that the members of the Admiralty had been ordered 
to attend upon her Majesty, otherwise the House would have been 
officially received. He believed that Sir C. Wood had made the best ar- 
rangements in his power, but he had been unavoidably detained at Ports- 
mouth. When the right hon. gentleman was in his place he would, no 
doubt, be prepared to give explanations. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE, 

Lord GopERIcH moved an Address to thank her Majesty for having 
caused to be laid before the House the Report of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners ; to state humbly to her Majesty that this House has observed. 
with much satisfaction tue zeal and prudence with which the Commis- 
sioners have proceeded in applying a remedy to evils of a serious cha- 
racter, the pe existence of which have now been placed beyond dis- 
pute, and the progrees that has been made with the sanctionof the heads 
of various departments of the State towards the establishment of a sys- 
tem of competition among candidates for admission to the Civil Service; 
io assure her Majesty of the steady ae Lage of the House in the prosecu- 
tion of the salutary measures which she has been graciously pleased to 
adopt ; and humbly to make known to her Majesty that, if she shall see 
fit further to extend them, and make trial in the Civil Service of the 
method of open competition as a condition of entrance, this House will 
ches ese or any charges which the adoption of that system 
may entail, 

Sr S NorrTHcore seconded the motion. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER stated the extent to which the 
competitive system had been adopted with very great success. He ad- 
mitted that the principle might be still further extended, but objected 
to open in opposition to limited competition, that it would overthrow 
ihat guarantee which the latter afforded, upon the part of heads of depart- 
ments, for the fitness of the individuals nominated for examination. 
As to open competition, how far did the noble Lord wish to extend it? 
Was it to apply to the Judges ? Ifthe principle were generally adopted, 
he could see no limit to its application, and if adopted in the civil serviee 
it must extend to all appointmeuts under Government, and under muni- 
oe bodies throughout the country. 

Ir. GLADSTONE baseborar supported the motion. 

Mr. LusHINGTON be sea the motion, contending that the House ought 
not to rush upon novel changes when the competitive system recently 
adopted had produced all the benefits that could be desired. 

Mr. Ewart, Mr. Tite, Mr. Rich, and Lord Ebrington supported tne 
motion. 

Mr. J. G. Phillimore, Mr. Phillips, and Lord R. Cecil severally spoke 
in opposition to it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said that since he had been appointed to the head 
of the Colonial Office he had closely adhered to a limited competitive 
system. He did not think that it would be desirable to bind the House 
to the adoption of a more extended system of examination than that 
already in existence. ‘ 

Lord GoprEricn having replied, the House divided, when the numbers 
were—For Lord Goderich’s motion, 108; against, 87: majority against 
the Government, 21. 

Sir F. BarinG moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
receipt, issue, and audit of public moneys in the Exchequer, the Pay 
Office, and the Audit Department. After some discussion the motion 
was assented to. 


CHUROH, UNIVERSITIES, go. 


TusTmmontiALs.—The Rey. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., and 
Professor of British History and Archeology in ae Society of Lite- 
rature, has been presented with a purse of one hundred sovereigns, by 
his late flock at Verulam Episcopal Chapel, Lambeth, and an address 
upon vellum, expressive of the regret of the congregation at the termi- 
nation of Mr. Christmas’s ministry for many years among them; as well 
ia testimony of their appreciation of the rev. gentleman’s “ firm and con- 
sistent denunciation or error, and lucid and eloquent Loy ee ag of 
Gospel truth.”—The Rey. P. M. Holden, late Curate of St. Helen’s, Wor- 
cester, and now Curate of Hammersmith, and afternoon preacher at 
Cuiswick, has been presented with a handsome silver inkstand and a 


were presented to the Rev. W. wil y i 
157 contributors — “ In token of their high appreciation of his un weari 


a purse of sixty-five guineas by his con, ‘iends, on hig 

removal to Christ Church, Dover, as a it mark of their esteem and 

affection, merited by the faithful gens of his arduous duties ag 

minister of a poor and populous district.—The congregation of St Mary, 

Islington, have presented to the Rev. William Dix, Curatefof that church 

and Chaplain of the workhouse, a timepiece and a purse of jone hundred. 
and twenty vee on the termination of his duties in the parish, as 
a testimonial of their esteem and , and of their great satis- 
er in which he has exercised 
the duties of his office, and his undeviating kindness and 
attention to the poor. 


Ce eee 
= 


Mr. Alan Ker, late Chief Justice of Nevis, has been ap~ 
pointed to the vacant Justiceship of Dominica. 


Apart 26, 1856.) _ 


SALES OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Turne are certain fragments of the mutilated wicdom of our ancestors 
which retain their proverbial after they have lost their representative 
character, and are good as aphorisms when they are extinctas truths 
Among these disjecta membra may be reckoned that comfortable fiction 
by which an Englishman is still made to persuade himself, in terms, 
that his house is his castle. This dogma, which hadonce a moral as 
well as a legal significancc—won for us originally out of that natural 
sense of the home sanctities, which is a part of our island temperament, 
and fostering in its turn a host of social inviolabilities that constitute 
its actual life—can scarcely be insisted on as a portion of our true 
prerogative in a day when the collector finds his way to our firesides 
by so many unexpected avenues ;—taking stock of the furniture of our 
private strongholds, and assessing the very feelings which sit therein 
as our household gods. Among these collectors it is startling to find 
that there are some who make their levies not by virtue of any 
“ warrant by the justices to them direct-d;” that we are occasionally 
paying moral income-tax quite unsuspiciously, and to parties having 
no competent authority to gather it. The fact is, we are 
giving up too much of our home defences. Our houses 
have a great deal too many doors for our moral security. We long to 
fall back on our domestic seigniories. The Englishman wants back 
his “ castle;” and we must direct his attention to certain of the draw- 
bridges that need lifting for its protection. Soviety amongst us is 
becoming morally Paxton-iced. We are all tending towards life in 
glass houses, where the world may look in at us through all the 
walls. The condition is unwholesome. There is too much light for 
moral health; and we must insist on returning to our invaded privacies 
—our sancta sanctorum, and our Jerusalem Chambers. 

There are probably few of our readers who have not reflected pain- 
fally on the tendency which our literature has exhibited for many 
years past towards this invasion of the sanctities and immunities of 
private life. The manner in which men of letters have t»o often pan- 
dered to the morbid desire that exists to take the valet’s place and 
undress the great man has been a dishonouring feature in the literature 
of our age; but the case is far worse when this tampering with the 
social privacies has been a traffic originating in motives far meaner 
than a diseased cariosity or the desire to feed it. The question, like 
most questions, is not without difficulties at its boundaries. It is not 
easy strictly to deine the line between what may be considered public 
property, and what is strictly private, in the lives of public men, nor is 
it quite a matter of course to determine who are public men in the 
cense which allows come latitude of interpretation as regards the former 
question, on behalf of the public, for the sake of public policy. But, 
leaving such extreme cases [to be severally dealt with after their own 
niceties, and as they arise,—and merely remarking that in some 
recent instances the questions involved have been handled very un- 
satisfactorily,— there are cases in which the wrong implied in compelled 
public presentation is of co concentrated a kind as to admit of no doubt 
and no palliationtwhatever. It is not very long, for instance, since 
we saw advertised a priced catalogue of autograph letters addressed by 
the poet Moore to his music-publisher, Mr. Power—letters which, for 
the most part, were likely to turn on business negotiations strictly con- 
fidentia], and some portion of which we know from other sources must 
necessarily have been of a delicate and painful kind; and here, in the 
catalogue of asale of autograph letters which is advertised to take 
place at Puttick and Simpson’s on Monday next, we have before us so 
flagrant an exemple of the growing evil to which we have alluded, 
that we. are moved at length to call in the social policeman for its 
suppression. 2 

‘Lhe catalogue before us professes to embody the collection of the late 
Mr. Francis Moore during a residence of nearly fifty years in Paris; 
ard embraces, in the first instance, a great variety of historical docu- 
ments, many of them purporting to illustrate the relations of France 
and its people to England and the Fnglisu. With this department of 
the collection—of which we may observe, in passing, that it contains 
some curious particulars—we have, in our present object, nothing to 
do. It is followed by a section made up principally of autograph 
letters—the collection of the genuine collector, Mr. Moore himself— 
and which, also, because on the face of them they exhibit indications 
of being to some extent of a literary and documentary character, we 
will pass over, that we may come to the evil as it meets us in its 
inte sity in a portion of the catalogue which may be called sup- 
plementary. Here we have a wholesale tyafficking in private and 
uppremeditated communications that presents the disease in a form 
in which we venture to hope that its dangerous character will be at 
once perceived. The case bas symptoms of uncommon virulency. 
The sections included in this supplement are stated to be con- 
tributed to the catalogue by another collector than Mr, Francis 
Moore; and scarcely a writer has been before the public, more or 
less conspicuously, during the last thirty years who has not-uncon- 
scicusly contributed to this forthcoming performance at Puttick’s for 
the benefit of the collector. The wholesale nature of the collection 
gives it a very peculiar character. It sweeps into its mass such a 
variety of nemes, scarcely likely to have been sought—or to have been 
sought in their entirety, and found—by a mere collector, that it is 
difficult to look on this assemblage of letters as a collection in the 
ordinary and outside sense of the word. The idea is irresistibly 
suggested of a relation—and even a peculiar one—between the writers 
and the recipient himself; and thus of a violation of personal con- 
fidence, in addition to the other wrongs of publication. There is no 
evidence in the list itself that the letters have the slightest pretension 
to be considered documentary. For se ae that appears, they are 
wantirg in all the characters which could by sinility raise 
a piesvmption oi right on the part of the public to their inspection. 
They make cut vo case for their own lawful appearance in the cata- 
logue ;—nay. that there may be no mistake in the matter, that is 
occasionally put forward as a bait to purchasers which we insist on as 
exactly the reason why the oe neem of the particular item there is 
an immorality and a wrong. One—we will not give either names or 
numbers, that we may not add to the scandal, or help the spoil—one 
item is annotated as being “a receipt ;”—a very significant instrument 
as coming from a poor author, but not a literary document, and an his- 
torical one cnly in exceptional cases. Another letter appeals to un- 
wholesome curiosity, as being “relative to some dispute” with the 
husband of a literary lady— named. In another letter offered to com- 
petitive Paul Prys, an eminent author returns thanks for a review of 
one of his works—also named. In one letter the lover of scandal may 
buy another well-known author’s apology “for some indiscretion com- 
Initted after the previous night's jollification.” 

The writer of another letter out of which this collector hopes to 
make money “promises payment of some claim on next pay-day,” 
and confesses to his correspondent (but probably had no intention of 
telling by auction) that he is “ as poor as arat.” This isa very in- 
Zenious case. Here the poverty of the writer is to be money’s worth 
to the receiver—a form of interest certainly not contemplated at the 
time when the letter was written. Another lot makes a strong claim 
to the biddings of the quidnuncs; but for this Mr. Moore, or rather 
they who sell in hisame, must be held responsible. It “sets forth his 
accumulated distresses”:—“ Je suis sans yétement, sans linges, sans 
chaussures, sans changesns, sans draps, n’y couverture dans mon lit.” 
The whiter of this letter is a poor music- publisher, whose rank does not 
make his sufftrings history, hke Milton’s blindness, and so justify this 
painful exposure. 

Now, what right has any man to make his harvest out of all these 
faded sorrows, and to feed on all these mouldy scraps? They who are 
familiar with our manufacturing towns learn sometimes, with surprise, 
by what strange ard out-of-the-way industries money is made. Surely 
not one of the labourers there, is a more strange collector than the literary 
chiffonier who scrapes together these rags—dirty, some of them, perhaps 
With the writer’s tears, including such scraps as “ Autograph Orders of 
— for Admission to the Gallery of the odie of Lords,” and “ En- 
Fats bated by illustrious personages,”—to make the materials of a 

bank-note for his own vehoof, We have heard, it is true, of an 
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improvement in the method of conducting even this industry, but 
which we think is suggested almost as a matter of course out of the 
industry itcelf. We have heard of Peers being applied to for ord+rs, 
and men of letters so addressed as to ensure an answer, with an express 
view to the collection in question as a commercial speculation—a form 
of the Begging-Leiter Imposture to which we here call the attention of 
the authorities engaged in its suppressioa. But what we are particu- 
larly struck with is the startled sentiment with which this catalogue is 
likely to be regarded by those of the contributors to its contents who 
have lived to find themselves thus put up for sale ? What, some twenty 
years ago, perhaps, may they have written, in the trivial confideaces 
of correspondence, which has thus unexpectedly risen into the dignity 
of document ? Doubtless, many of them will feel with considera le 
alarm that, however eager may have been their aspirations 
after the immortality which they have since found or missed, 
they certainly were not consciously writing for immortality by tne 
particular document which is to be sold next week in their name 
at Puttick’s. How little did the writer of lot No. So-and-so 
suspect, when he sat down to indite some interchange of social 
compliment, it may be, or confession of poverty, or plea of sickness, 
that he was drawing an order for 5s., payable to the bearer at a very 
long date! We can well understand that, for the future, many a man 
thus startled by the apparition of a forgotten letter in Puttick and 
Simpson’s Dead-letter Uffice—sold now to defray the expenses of its 
long keeping—will fear to accept a common dinner invitation in black 
and white, unless, as we have already hinted, the policeman, in the 
shape of public opinion, will interfere, and bid the auctioneer “ move 
on,” as each of these letters is put fruitlessly up to sale. 


THE COURT. 


The Queen has appeared in two important characters within a 
week—first, passing the night with her soldiers on Aldershott Heath, and, 
secondly, reviewing her magnificent fleet at Portsmouth. The interesting 
details th connection with these events are fully chronicled in another 
part of this journal. It will therefore suffice here to say that her Majesty 
returned to Buckingham Palace after the naval review on Thursday in 
perfect health, and with less — oe of fatigue than might have been 
anticipated from the exciting character of the day’s proceedings. 

Among other movements it may be stated that her Majesty has 
honoured the New Society of Painters in Water Colours with a visit at 
their gallery in Pall-mall. 

On Tuesday the Queen held a Court, at which the Hon. and Rey. 
Montague Villiers had an audience, and did homage on being appointed 
Bishop of Carlisle. Her Majesty has several times pe Sas equestrian 
and driving exercises during the week, and almost daily dinner parties 
have been given. 
on Prince Consort visited the military encampment at Colchester on 

onday. 

A further announcement of a Drawingroom and a Levee during the 
month of June has been made from the Lord Chamberlain’s Office. 

The Court, it is understood, will leave Buckingham Palace on the 10th 
of May, to spend between two and three weeks in the Isle of Wight ; 
after which her Majesty will return to Buckingham Palace for her birth- 
day on the 29th, and also to be in town at the celebration of the proposed 
peace festivities. 

The Court will remain at Pree ore Palace until the first week in 
June, when her Majesty will go to Windsor, to dispense her hospitality 
to the distinguished company who will receive invitations to the Castle 
during the Ascot race week. 

The Marchioness of Ely has succeeded the Countess of Desart as the 
Lady in Waiting to the Queen. Lord Byron and General Sir Edward 
Bowater have relieved Lord De Tabley and the Hon. Mortimer Sackville 
West in their duties as the Lord and Groom in Waiting to her Majesty. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent went to Frogmore on 
Wednesda beg om attended by Lady Fanny Howard and Sir George 
Couper. er Royal Highness returned to Clarence-house, St. James’s, 
the afternoon. 

His Excellency the Prussian Minister and the Countess Bern- 
storff have returned to Carlton-house-terrace from Torquay. 

His Fxcellency M. Tricoupi, the Greek Minister, has returned 
from Paris to his residence in Portland-place. 

The Marchioness of Breadalbane will give a grand ball on the 
29th of May, in celebration of her Majesty’s birthday. 

The Earl of Clarendon arrived at his residence in Grosyenor- 
crescent on Monday evening from Paris. 

The Ladies Elizabeth and Augusta Hay, daughters of the Karl 
and Countess of Kinnoull, were married at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
on Thursday—the former to Sir Frederick Arthur, Bart., and the latter 


to the Hon. John Twistleton Fiennes, eldest son of the Lord Saye 
and Sele. 


MUSIC. 


Her Magzsty’s Turatre.—The lessee of her Majesty’s Theatre 
hae at Jength issued his prospectus of the season, which is to commence on 
the 10th May. Its contents have been in a great measure anticipated by 
the notice which we published last week ; but one circumstance of great 
interest is added. Besides the three great Italian prime donne already 
mentioned— Piccolomini, Alboni, and Albertini—Mr. Lumley has succeeded 
in effecting an engagement with the celebrated Johanna Wagner, who will 


make her first appesrance in the beginning of June as Romeo, in Bellini’s 


opera “I CapulettieMontecchi.” That Mr. Lumley should at length have 
succeeded in securing the services of that celebrated prima donna must be 
a matter of congratulation to all persons acquainted with the Wagner 
disputes and law proceedings of 1852. We heartily rejoice at this unlooked- 
for consummation. In addition to the performers already mentioned, 
the names of Madame Amadei and Signor Belletti are now inscribed. 
Both will be welcome. The company, in short, will be of extraordi- 
nary strength; and the curiosity of the public will be gratified by the 
appearance of several great stars, as yet known in this country only 
by reputation. Signor Bonetti, of the Italian Opera in Paris, is to be 
divector of the music and conductor of the orchestra. For the ballet a 
number of dancers are mentioned, among whom the only ones known 
in England are Mdlle. Rosati, Mdlle. Marie Taglioni, and M. Paul 
Taglioni, who is to be the maitre de ballet. With respect to the other 
dancers, Mélles. Boschetti, Liserau, and Katrine, all we can say is that 
they enjoy a great reputation on the Continent, and cannot fail to be 
attractive accessories. Mr. Lumley, in his introductory address, expresses 
a hope that his patrons and the public will graciously take into considera- 
tion the shortness of the time he has had at his disposal ; and in most un- 
equivocal Janguage hints at still further engagements. This is rather too 
modest, After bringing together one of the most powerful co.panies 
ever united on one stage, the lessee sues for grace. No grace, however, 
will be given him, but most cordial thanks for the spirited and generous 
Mmapner with which, regardless alike of cost and difficulty, he has carried 
out his grand idea of the last few years—the re-establishment of the 
Italian Muce in its ancient temple. What the new engagements may be 
to which he refers it is impossible to divine; of tiuis, however, the public 
may be sure, whatever they are they will be brilliant. 


“ Ti Trovarorz,” with which the Royat Iranran Orrra 
the season on Tuesday, last week, was repeated on Thursday and Saturday. 
On Tuesday last there was a change of performance. The “ Blisir 
d’Amore” was announced, with Madame Bosio, Gardoni, and Ronconi, in 
their old favourite parts. Bosio, however, was attacked by a sudden cold 
and hoarseness, which disabled her from singing, and the part of 
Adina was taken at the eleventh hour by Mille. Marai. This de- 
serving and useful young singer acquitted herself excellently well, and 
did not leave much room to regret Bosio’s absence. She looked and 
acted the character of the little countiy coquette with captivating 
g.ace and eprightiiness, and sang the music delightfully. With a pretty 
face and figure, intelligence, spirit, and feeling, Mdlle. Ma.ai might hold 
a first place ou the Comic Opera s.age were sue possessed of greaier 
strength and richness of voice. Its tones, though sweet and tunable, are 
thin, and incapable of those strong effects which are called for even in the 


the music 
for him. 


burini. So performed, this aoe Opera was a great treat, heightened by 
the orchestra, 


the excellence of WLiieeca'ty s aiceaneaen a eoen 
admirab] ie performance was 10 & divertissement, in which 
several dancers, all with unknown names, made their appearance, and 
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certainly acquitted themselves well. The music, too, was pre'ty, and 
there were some splendid scenic displays. But the piece wa+ so immoe 
derately long that few of the audience had patience to sit it out —a lesson, 
we think, to the management of the theatre. 


Mr. Hutran’s fourth and last Orcazstra, Concert was given 
at St. Martin’s Hall on Saturday evening last. These concerts ave been 
fully suczessfal, and, we understand, are discontinued for the preseat; 
beceuse, owing to the opera3 and other musical performances now going 
on, it is impossible for Mr. Hullah to keep his fine orchestra togetuer. 
At this concert two fiute-players (Messrs. Doppler, of Pesth) play 1@ 
concerto for two flutes, and delighted the audience by their admirable 
performance. 


Tue Amateur Socrery had an admirable concert on Monday 
evening. Its most remarkable feature was a pianoforte concerto, com- 
posed and played by the young lady who, under the name of “ Angelina,” 
is creating so great a sensation in our musical world. 


Tue Concert of the New Parmsarmonic Society, on Wed- 
nerday evening, was, on the whole. good and successful. Ihere are 
always novelties at these concerts; and the novelty on this occasion was @ 
symphony by M. Gounod, a young Parisian composer, not unknown to 
the Fnglish public. ‘his symphony excited considerable interest; it hag 
much merit, but lacks the one thing needful—originality. Spohr’s violin 
concerto in E minor was superbly exeouted by Sainton; and John 
Barnett, the youthful pianist, greatly pleased the audience by his per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Concerto in G major. A new overture by Mac- 
farren, entitled “ Hamlet,” was extremely well played, and received 
with deserved applause. The singers were Herr Rokitanski and Miss 
Sherrington. 

M. Sicismunp Wotowsxt, a distinguished pianist and com- 
poser, gave a morning concert on Monday last at the Beethoven Rooms in 
Queen Anne-street. He showed himself, by various performances, to be 
an artist of very remarkable talent. He was assisted by Miss {tausford, 
Mr. Ransford, Mr. Henry Blegrove, and other eminent performers; and 
his concert was very satisfactory to a large and fashionable audicuce. 


THE THEATRES, ge. 


Princess’.—Mr. Charles Kean has anticipated the production of 
his great Shakspearean revival of the season,“ A Winter’s Tale,” by the 
publication of the play as he purposes to produce it, together with a variety 
of interesting historical and critical notes and authorities for costume. B 
this plan the public will beenab‘ed to form a distinct notion of ‘he beauti-~ 
ful and imaginative drama upon which Mr. Kean has bestowed so much 
labour, taste, research, and expenditure. The preface explains his object, 
and the illustrative notes mark his anxiety to carry out that object with 
historical and classical accuracy. It is evident that the play admits of 
many pictorial effects to heighten the power of the acting, such as have 
never yet been attempted, and we feel confident that success will reward 
the labour and zeal of Mr. Kean. The present stage version of * A Win- 
ter’s Tale ” forms a companion to the Princess’ version of “ Henry VIIL.,” 
published Jast year. It wlll become valuable in future years—a lasting 
proof of the noble manner with which one of the noblest of Sh.k-peare’s 
imaginative plays was produced upon the stage by one of Siak-peare’s 
most zealous disciples. 

The “ Winter’s Tale” will be produced on Monday next, being the benefit 
night of Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean. {Syracuse and Bithynia are ‘he places 
to which are attributed the pictorial and architectural glories with which 
the audience of the Princess’ is to be startled on Monday evening. The 
pastoral scenes also will receive careful attention ; and the celebratod 
Dionysia will be introduced as part of the festival in which Perdita takes 
80 distinguished a part. The scenic illustrations will, in fact, be presented 
on a scale of unparallelled magnificence, “inviting.” to use Mr. Kean’s 
own words, “the accessories of painting, music, and architecture. in con- 
junction with the rapid movements and multiplied life which belong to 
the stage alone.” He trusts also that “ the combination may be considered 
legs an exhibition of pageantry appealing to the eye, than an illustration 
of history addressed to the understanding.” 

Haymarxet.—The farce of “Grimshaw, Bagshaw, and Brad- 
shaw ” has been transferred to the boards of this theatre, with Mixs Talbot, 
late of the Lyceum, whose appearance fits her for fhe stately class of 
characters that sometimes lends fashionable dignity to pieces slight in 
structure and depending move on manners than incident. The lady was 
well received ; and the farce itself, aided by the drolleries of Mr, Buck- 
stone, is likely to prove attractive. 


SapiEr’s Wxiis.—A new actor of remarkable promise made his 
first appearance on Monday. The piece selected for his début was “ Be' phegor; 
or, the Mountebank,” the hero of which was performed by Mr Charles 
Dillon with more than ordinary success. Those who recollect M. Lemaitre 
or Mr. Webster in the character will appreciate its pathos and variety, 
and understand the talent required and implied in its assumption. Mr. 
Dillon will not suffer by comparison with either, and has special merits of 
his own which entitle him to critical recognition. He is in his style of 
execution by far the most natural actor that has yet claimed our attention; 
and, both in voice and gesture, constantly contrives to be expressive with- 
out the slightest exaggeration. The former is clear, distinct, flexible, 
and of sufficient compars, wanting no sustainment from arti‘cial elocu- 
tion, and passing without effort from one tone to another, being particu- 
larly rich in the lower tones. There is nothing hard, forced, or mechanical 
in his style; but all is free, flowing, and easy, whether in the more pas~ 
sionate or more familiar passages. In the domestic scenes of the first act 
Mr. Dillon presented a portrait of Belphegor that made the audience at 
once respect and compassionate the man. As the shadow of evil dark- 
ened on his humble prospects, and the feelings 6f the husband and father 
broke forth in their joy and their sorrow, the sympathies of the house 
were strongly excited, while tears attested the triumph of the actor and 
the pathos of the scene. The curtain fell, and Mr. Dillon was recalled to 
receive the plaudits of an enraptured audience. The same honour was 
bestowed on him at the end of the next act; and when the 
performance concluded the extraordinary success of the new candidate 
for public approbation was placed beyond dispute. Mr. Dillon, we be- 
lieve, has had much provincial practice, and has not ventured on the 
London stage without having sufficiently tested his powers, and culti- 
vated them to maturity and brilliance. He is manifestly an accomplished 
artist, armed at all points, and must speedily attain a high and lasting 
reputation. He was well assisted by his wife, who supported the heroine 
with much grace and feeling. Mr Rogers, also,in the part of fan/aronnade, 
was exceedingly humorous; and altogether the drama was very respect- 
ably acted. The production of a new actor so meritorious as an artist is 
much to the credit of the provisional management that now rules the 
destinies of this theatre. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 


WE are inclined to look upon this, the Twenty-second Exhibition of the 
New Society of Painters in Water Colours, as one of the best the society 
has yet had. We have seen, it is true, other exhibitions in the same 
gallery in which the landscapes were of a higher class, but we cannot call 
to mind any exhibition in which the inventive powers of the contributors 
were seen to more advantage. 

The strength of the Exhibition is contributed and maintained by three 
persons: Mr. Haphe, Mr. Corbould, and Mr. Warren. That strange but 
clever medley by Mr. Corbould, “ The Lymnere, hys Dreame,” is fall of 
ingenious invention. Seldom have we seen a better hash of god things. 
What a marine-store shop of thought is that picture! What a museum it 
is of odd fancies such as dreams are made of. Very admirable is it, too, 
in point of colour. Not less excellent, though in a different line, is 
(No, 27) “ Griselda,” by the same artist; and characteristic ig 
No. 232, from the old song “‘ Nobodie axed you, sir, she saide,” though the 
man, Mr. Corbould, is a little too clownish. 

Mr. Warren delights us as of old in finding his subjects in the Book of 
Genesis. He works with true pictorial liking among camels, camel- 
drivers, yellow sands, and burning effects of mid-day sun. His “‘ Rebekah 
first sees Isaac ” is a careful and novel treatment of an often-painted sub- 
ject. His “ Hagar,” however (No. 91), is more to our liking, and will find 
a purchaser at the price a-ked—fifty guineas. 

Mr. Haghe’s three pictures are hung together. Two are interiors, with 
figures of the old type and excellence; the third is an exterior, a view of 
Venice. The Venice is treated ina manner that none but Mr. Haghe could 
execute with equal effect. The contrast of colours is marvellously pleasing; 
the result, a picture of ext excellence. 

Mr. Wehnert is not up (we are sorry to say) to his old mark ; and Misa 
Setchell is, alas! still an absentee; Mr, Edmund Warren has made two 
years’ progress in one year; and Mr. Whyimper has made a stride from 
comparative obscurity into a well-earned reputation. The “ Nutting” of 
Mr. Edmund Warren (No. 16) is a delightful dra . Mrs. Margetts 
excels, as of old, in fruit and flowers. Her “ Lilac Hedge-sparrow’s 
Nest” (No.295) is perfect in its way. 

We shall soon have something more to say about the Exhibition, 
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THE FORT AT THORN ISLAND, AT THE ENTRANCE 
TO MILFORD HAVEN. 


THORN IsLANpD, or Thorney, is a barren precipitous rock, lying on the 
southern side of the entrance into Milford Haven, about 200 yards from 
the main land at Thorn Point, and three or four miles from the light- 
house at St. Ann’s Head, the extreme point of the main land on the 
northern side. Upon this island rock there has been erected, in the course 
of the last three years, the fortification of which we now furnish an 
Illustration. Before that period it had remained desolate and useless, 
save, perchance, in so far as its narrow dimensions might serve as a break- 
water to the harbour against the heavy sea which, in stormy weather, 
foams around it so angrily. The fort is of no specific form, but seems to 
have been adapted by the architect to the shape of the rock upon which it is 
built,and, being etrongly made of limestone, has a solid, compact appearance, 
and seems well suited for the purposedesigned. The garrison of Thorn Isiand 
consists at present of a lieutenant, three non-commissioned officers, and 
twenty four men of the Pembrokeshire Artillery Militia; and the place is 
defended by nine guns, all sixty-eight pounders, and is pierced for 
musketry. Another fort has been al-o erect-d, a couple of miles off, 
upon a similar barren island rock, called ‘* The Stack,” which occupi-s 
a position more in the interior of the Haven. Stack Rock, not so 


MR. FRANCIS PETTIT SMITH, 
FIRST PRACTICAL INTRODUCER OF THE SCREW-PROPELLER.—FROM 
A PHOTOGRAPH BY LAWRENCE.—(SEE MEMOIR, PAGE 44?.) 


lJarge as Thorn Island, is now garrisoned by a sergeant’s party of 
fifteen of the Pembrokeshire Militia, and is defended by five guns. 
Provisions, &c., are brought for these little garrisons thrice a week 
from Pembroke Dock. A third fort is in course of erection at Dale 
Point, on the northern side of the entrance to Milford Haven; and 
it is to be hoped, now that the attention of the authorities has been 
directed to the protection of this hitherto almost defenceless coast, and the 
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important Royal building-arzenal at Pembroke, that a complete and 
thoroughly scientific series of fortifications will soon be raised, strong 
enough to defy and resist any attack that may be made upon them. 


OPENING OF THE SOUTH WALES RAILWAY TO 
MILFORD HAVEN. 


When, in 1853, the projectors of the railway to Milford Haven went to 
Manchester, to lay before its commercial potentates a few facts relating to 
the advantages which Milford possesses, in the hope that they might be 
induced to embark some capital to aid in the formation of certain necessary 
docks there, they were met by two or three gentlemen, who, in somewhat 
similar language to that which Shakspeare puts iato the mouth of Cym- 
beline— How far is ’t to this blessed Milford ?”—desired to be shown where 
Milford is situated on the map. It may, therefore, be perhaps necessary 
for us to observe, although we can scarcely believe in the possibility of 
any one being ignorant of the locality of the “far-famed Miltord,” that 
it lies almost due west of London, and is in the county of Pem- 
broke. This remote harbour, 285 miles from the metropolis, has, 
within the last few days, been connected therewith by railway ; 
b, means of which it may be reached in nine hours. In the 
belief that it will speedily become a most important commercial port 
now that it enjoys speedy inland communication, we present our readers 
this week with an illustration showing the situation of the Railway Ter- 
minus at Neyland, and the appearance it presented at the time of the 
arrival of the first train on Tuesday, the 15th inst. Neyland is a small 
village on the north-eastern shore of Milford Haven, where it is consider- 
ably narrower than a few miles nearer the sea, The terminus almost faces 
| the Royal Pembroke Dockyard, from which it is distant about a mile and 
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ahalf. It is four miles from the little town of Milford, and nine from 
Haverfordwest. Pembroke Dock ig at present garrisoned chiefly by the 
Montgomery, North Gloucester, and Monmouthshire Muitia; and our 
Engraving shows the position of their huts upon the Pembroke 
side of the Haven. It was at first intended that the leviathan 
steam-ship now building at Mare and Co.’s, Blackwall, should sail 
from Neyland; but, partly from a want of proper docks and 
wharfage at Neyland, and partly from other reasons, it appears 
probable that Liverpool will be the port from which she will tiret 
sail, Money and enterprise are both required before Milford will be fur- 
nished with the appliances for carrying on much business, Great, in- 
deed, will be the importance of the South Wales Railway extension to 
Milford, should the expectation of its shareholders and directors prove 
well founded ; for itis anticipated that it will elevate Milford from being 
simply a harbour of refuge to the position of an extensive dépét for 
maritime commerce. Until now its trade has languished on account of 
its distance from the manufacturing districts and want of means of 
transit for merchandise, although its position is more favourable than 
that of any western port. It may be entered by the largest vessel 
at almost any period of the tide, and is believed to be capable 
of affording secure anchorage for the fleets of the entire world. 
It is said that, compared with Liverpool, a vessel would save in Channel 
navigation, by making Milford, 180 miles; compared with Bristol, 110 
miles ; with Southampton, 175 miles; and that it also possesses a con- 
siderable advantage as a port over Falmouth and Plymouth. Thousands 
of vessels annually seek refage in Milford Haven from the heavy gales 
encountered in St. George’s Channel; and it is so easy and safe of ap- 
proach that very few casualties have ensued, even :n instances when it hag 
been entered without a pilot. Nelson pronounced it to be the finest haven 
in the world, and took especial interest in its advancement. 


OPENING OF THE SOUTH WALES EXTENSION RAILWAY, TO MILFORD HAVEN, — 
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“THE MILITARY BAND IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


On Sunday Jast the band of the Blues again played in Kensington Gardens, 
where the fineness of the weather attracted an enormous crowd. The 
total number of persons who entered the Gardens during the day was 
about 80000. The pieces played were, without exception, of a sacred 
character, in deference to the general disapproval created by the first Sun- 
day’s performance, the very opposite extreme being adopted. Instead of 
& programme composed of vulgar dance tunes, the band adopted one ex- 
clusively devoted to sacred music of the gravest character. 

The fault of last Sunday’s performance was its extreme monotony. All 
the comporitions were very good, but they were too much of a colour. 
In the selection from the “ Stabat Mater,” for instanee, three long pieces 
immediately succeeded each other in minor keys—the “ Pro peccatis,” 
the “ Inflammatus,’ and the fugued finale. Now, it is more than 
probable that the difference between major and minor keys, and the precise 
nature of a fugue, were as far from the comprehension of 99 out of 100 
present as the peculiar philosophy of the Rosicrucians; nevertheless, 
although its scientific distinctions might have been caviare to the multi- 
tude, the effect of so great a prevalence of sombre music was /elé, and the 
general impression derived from the performances was one of heaviness, 
if not of actual bore. More than one artisan was heard to recognise the 
choruses of Handel and Heydn; but the three long pieces in minor keys, 
from Rossini’s “Stabat,” were evidently oppressive, even to these intelli- 
gent perscns. Why not contrive an agreeable mélange? By no means 
resort to polkas, galops, and waltzes; but let the pieces from oratorios 
and msssts be discreetly varied with secular music, such as the 
overtures of Weber, Rossini, Auber, &c.; slow movements, or 
scher:i. fiom the symphonies of Mozart, Beethoven, and Men 
delssopn ; reminiscences from the operas of Meyerbeer and others 
which, although what is conventionally termed profane music, never, we 
are corviced, engendered anything worse than harmless delight in the 
minos of listeners. None would object to passages from the poets being 
read or pictures of the great painiers contemplated on a Sunday; there 
can, therefi re, be no reason why beautiful music—which is just as edifying 
and just as innocuous— should not be heard with imprnity. 

Let the will, however, be taken for the deed. The intention on Sunday 
last wu good; and the who e proceedings, balancing merits and defects, 
were enti ltd to respect. The crowd, though so much greater, was quite 
as well behaved as on the first day, and everything passed off with such 
unmi-takable gratification to all present, that there is reason to hope the 
question, whether the mass of people in this immense metropolis is better 
employ ed on Sundays in healthful iecreation out of doors than in gloomy 
and silent seclusion, may be looked upon as settled. 

The following is the official return of the number of persons who entered 
the Gardens on Sunday last:— 


1. Gate near the Palace, south side .. ea f 1,292 
2. Gate near the Palace-gate .. oe ae a5 eo» +3,505 
3. Gute near the Horse-barracks oa ua ws «+ =8,035 
4. Mcuni-gate .. on Se <e os ve «- 1,560 
5. Ditio, S E. corner of Gardens, south gate .. =) oe «2,524 
6. Ditto, ditto, north gate .. a& 6,223 
7. Gaieon bridge,southend .. s a <a Papen 0720) 
§. Archway gate under bridge, south end ee ee e- 1,320 
9, New gate on north end of bridge... a os e+ 12,735 
10. Gate on north end of bridge ee a e. 11,765 
11. Archway gate under bridge, north end os os os 1,838 
12. Buckdine-hill gate .. =e be we = oo 17,253 
13. New gates, Uxbridge-road as a =e oe 057 
14. Bayswater gate a ee ee - o «+ 9,833 
Total number of persons entering the Gardens during theday 79,241 


Before quitting the subject of the music in Kensington Gardens, we 
movst prctert against the general shabbiness of the proceedings. Why 
shovld here be only one regimental band, when it would be easy to 
comLine two or three ?—why should the performers be ill accommouated ? 
—ano why, since it might be effected so easily, and at a mere nominal 
outlay, 1s not the platform so constructed as to rendzr the band both 
visible ard audible to the majority? At present it can neither be heard 
nor seen with anything like distinctness, unless by those who do not cae 
about pexcnal discomfort in the search after pleasure. Since the autho- 
ritics have decided on making this concession to popular opinion, why uot 
doit in the best possible manner ? 

We urder:tand that there will henceforth be a musical performence on 
Sundsy siternoons in the Regent’s-park, and shortly afterwards in Vic.oria- 
park, for the benefit of the humbler classes at the east end of the town. 
It is alco contemplated that, on the return of the Crimean army, similar 
performances hall take place in the vicinity of the head-quaiters of each 
regiment throughout the country. 

At Cremorne Gardens, Mr. Simpson followed the Government example 
on Sunday, by placing before the public music during the afternoon pro- 
menade. The band was chosen especially for ihe occasion, and the pieces 
selected were principally from our finest sacred composers. The most 
marled attention was paid by the visitors, and the utmost decorum was 
mainvained. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Tur great Newmarket meeting of the year will occupy five days of next 
week, end. seeing the doubt which the defeats of Cannobie and Ellington 
ard the downfal of Fly-by-Night have shed upon speculation, the Two 
Thousend Guineas, on Tuesday, will be especially interesting. If the late 
Malton crack does net go, we conclude that the field wili be composed 
from Peter Wilkins, Pit-a2-Pat, Bird-in-Hand, Enchanter, Yellow Jack, 
Polmoodie, Porto Rico, &c. The opinion which the Richmond men have 
of Bird-in-Hand is patent from the fact that one of the trainers has laid 
£1000 (some say £10,000) to £60 against him, and will not hedge a penny. 
We are told, on the other hand, that his owner says that he is in form; 
but reperts of his lameness have been rife, and we expect Porto Rico and 
Enchanter to be about first and second. Yellow Jack we have no belief 
in. Verdant Green will not improbably come out for the Rowley Mile 
Plate, on Monday; and there are two Yearling Course Matches between 
Mr. Greville and the Duke of Bedford, on Wednesday, when Fandango 
and Rifleman, each with 6 lb. extra, are in a three-mile race. Manganese, 
Mary Copp, Thecdora, and Mincepie, are the heroines of the One 
Thovsend Guincas ; and it is binted that the latter will find the distance 
more to her taste than the Oaks, though Manganese will be difficult to 
shake off. Wentworth is engaged on Friday in a D.M. race with Peter 
Flat and West Langton, and if he cannot win it his private trials will 
have been a mere will o’ the wisp. 

Lord Zetland had no small luck on the latter days of the Newmarket 
Craven with Fandango and Tyrius; but the meeting was wholly damped 
by the award in the Cannobie case, which Lord Glasgow, it is averred, 
refured to sign; thus giving Mesers. Pedley and Howard a good earnest 
of success when they appeal to Westminster-hall to overthrow the decision 
of Lord Anglesey and Admiral Rous. Cannobie is a large staring sort of 
horse, and vas beat for speed by Saraband, who gave him only 9 lb. for 
his year. Rumour has it that Lord John Scott has refused 6000 guineas 
for bim, the came sum which he refused for the Riever, and 500 guineas 
less than he got for Hobbie Noble. There seems some truth in the 
report that a very enormous sum has been offered for Yellow Jack 
and Coroner by a gentleman who is believed to have jumped into a 
£160,(00 legacy, but the uncertainty about the matter tends to depress 
them in the market. Wentworth is still very firm; and the equally 
dark Fazzoletto, who was highly tried on Monday, has come into good 
favour for the Two Thousand Guineas, now that Fly.by-Night seems 
hopelessly gone. The Great Northern Handicap at York fell to the lot 
of “ One Act,” athree-year-old filly, who never won a race at two years 
old. Fandango essayed to give her 42 lb. for his year ; but, thorough race- 
horse ee he is, the attempt was beyond his powers, and he was cleverly 
beaten by balfa length. Lord Zetland is singularly unlucky at York, as 
this is the seventh second his horses have run there for really good stakes 
within the last two years. ‘The race forthe Zetland Stakes was, perhaps, 
with the exception that the riders were all young jocks, the finest race 
that }.«s ever been seen. If the judge had made it a dead heat of five, the 
crow: “ould not have been a bit the wiser ; but as it was, Magnifier, a really 
meg tent Derby and St. Leger colt, finished leyel with the 410 guineas 
Novge1 ; while Blink Bonny, Madame Clicquot, and Saunterer, came at 
“sho head” epaces in the order we have named. ‘The stakes were 
divid: d. and Nougat won the Spring Biennial on the Wednesday. In this 
race tkirmisher again disappointed Lord Zetland. Hospodar, who is 
said to have broken down, must have misled themin the trial; but the 
Catterick blame has been Jaid on to Job Marson, who has not had a mount 
for his Lordebip since. Eliington, who looked “ big,” was beaten a head 
by Firherman, but he gave him 61lb., and had to make his own running, 
which was uncommonly slow till the last three-quarters of a mile, and he 
moet not be despised for the Derby. 

Lod Londesborough has taken stables at Hambleton, and his Lordship’s 
strirg will be trained there, privately, in future, along with Lord Conyng- 
bam’r. They will, we hear, leave John Scott’s directly, but the name of 
the 1cw trainer has not tranepired. 

“Tle hunting for the season has come to an end at last, though it was 
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said of the Beaufort Hunt last year that they killed foxes, with the ex- 
ception of June, all the year round, and even then had plenty left. Steeple- 
chasing will last a little longer, and six come off at Westmeath on 
Monday and Tuesday ; three at the Limerick Hunt on Tuesday ; and five 
at Skerries; and two or three at North Tyne (Wark) on Thursday. 
Sales are beginning to be thick on the ground. Eighteen of Lord Orford’s 
horses come to the hammer at Newmarket on Wednesday, as well as 
eight of Capt. Lane’s. On May 5th the 6000 Guinea Oulston, and seventeen 
more, will be put up at Tattersall’s; the Dudding-hill yearlings’ sale is 
tixed for the 19th ; and that of the Pytcheley stud, half a hundred strong, 
for the 22nd. 

The Oxford boat-races "commence on Monday ; and on Thursday M‘Neil 
and Brown row a sculler’s race on the Clyde, the former staking £60 to 
the latter’s £50, while Saturday is appointed for the opening trip of the 
Royal London Yacht-club—yachts to assemble at Blackwall. Racing 
publishers are beginning to bestir themselves for the summer. Messrs. 
Fores are shortly about to bring out their quartet of racing pictures after 
Herring, cen, and the very best that great “ master of the horse” ever 
painted ; and THe Drurp also announces his new work, ‘‘ The Post and 
the Paddock,” with all its anecdotes ot George [V., Lord Darlington, Mr. 
Kirby, Sam Chifney, &c., on May-morning. 


YORK SPRING MEETING.—Turspay. 
Selling Stakes.—Wellington, 1. Bright, 2. 
Great Northern Handicap —One Act, 1. Fandango, 2. 
Zetland Stakes.—Dead heat with Magnifier and The Nougat for first place. 
Magnifier afterwards walked over, and divided the stakes with The Nougat. 
Londesborough Cup.—The Assayer, 1. Panmure, 2. 
Spring St. Leger.—Fisherman, 1. Heir of Linne, 2. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Match for 100 sovs.—Sicheeus, 1. Marmion, 2, 
Consolotion Scramble of 30 sovs.—D. O.,1. The Medway, 2. 
First York Spring Biennial Stakes.—Fisherman, 1. Ellington, 2. 
City Plate.—Bright, 1. Tom Perkins, 2. 
Flying Dutchman’s Handicap,—One Act, 1. King of Trumps, 2. 
Second York Spring Biennial Stakes.—Nougat, 1. Augury, 2. 


MALTON RACES.—TuHuRsDAyY,. 
Birdshall Handicap. Bracken,1, Pembedw, 2. 
Unicn Hunt Cup.—Sir Richard, 1. Venture, 2. 
Manton Handicap.—Maid of Derwent, 1. Assayer, 2. 
Two-yesr-old Stakes.—Peto, 1. Marmion, 2. 


Tur Rvucrtny Case—At the Court of Queen’s Bench, on 
Thursday, the rvle for the removal of the indictment and depositions against 
William Palmer from Stafford to the Central Criminal Court was made absolute. 
‘The trial will take place on Wednesday, the 14th May, before the learned 
udges Lord Campbell, Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr, Justice Cresswell. 


Tue Pircarrn Istanprers.—At the meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, on Monday, the President, Rear-Admiral F. W. 
Beechey, announced the removal of the Pitcairn islanders to Norfolk 
Island; and, in answer to a request from the chair, the Bishop of Oxford 
dwelt on the benefits likely to ensue from the removal of these highly 
moral people to NorfoJk Island, particularly to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring islands, the more yo we if countenanced and helped by 
the British Government. Sir Thomas Fremantle stated that he had 
received information from his brother, Captain Fremantle, to the effect 
that he had proceeded to the Pitcairn Islands to id in that the 
islanders shaule remove to Norfolk Island; and that, having assembled 
the inhabitants—1S80 in number—and read the proposals to them, they, 
after much deliberation, resolved to accept with thanks the offer of the 
British Government, being convinced that their own island was not large 
enough for them; but wished to stipulate, however, that, as they had 
lived happily without the access of strangers, they might have the ex- 
clusive possession of Norfolk Island. 


A Conscientious Duserrer.—At the Justice of Peace Court, 
on Thursday, a young man named John Weir, accompanied by a private 
soldier, stepped forward at the conclusion of the court business, and made 
the following statement :—‘ In August, 1852, I enlisted in the 33rd Regi- 
ment of Foot, at that time lying in Glasgow. A month after I deserted. 
A short time after my desertion I got employment, and, not being dis- 
covered, I was allowed to work unmolested. Thrifty habits and per- 
severance have enabled me to save from my small weekly earnings the 
sum of £20—the amount necessary to purchase my discharge. So soon as 
I obtained this sum I could not rest until I had given myself up to the 
military authorities. Accordingly I marched into the barracks on 
Thursday, and surrendered to the soldier who now accompanies me.” 
The usual oath having been administered, he deposed to being a deserter, 
and the necessary warrant was made out. He was committed to prison, 
where he will require to lie till the decision of the Secretary at War has 
been received. In all probability this young man’s desertion saved his 
life, for it will be remembered that the 33rd Regiment was fearfully cut 
up in the Crimea.— Glasgow Saturday Post. 


Tur new Catholic Cologne Journal has been confiscated for in- 
serting the translation of an article of the Siéc/e, relative to M. de Falloux, the 
Due de Broglie, and the aristocracy. The Cross journal, by way of compensation, 
has been seized at Vienna for an article upon the Concordat. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK, 


(From our City Correspondent.) 

NOTWITHSTANDING that a very limited business has been transacted in all 
national securities this week, both for Money and Time, the fluctuations in prices 
haye been irifling. We may observe, however, that, up to Wednesday even- 
ing, the quotations were rather drooping. The last payment upon the English 
loan was made on Thursday without difficulty; and we may further state that 
the supply of money for discount purposes has rather increased, but without 
leading to any cha. ge in the rates of discount, either at the Bank of England or 
in Lombard-street. tis Z 

The imports of bullion lave been very limited—viz., about £70,000 from 
America, and £20,000—the latter silver—from Belgium. We understand that 
another parcel of gold has been forwarded to Constantinople; but the demand 
for the Bank of France appears to have wholly ceased. e 

The following return shows the extent of the note circulation in the United 
Kingdom during the four weeks ending the 15th of March :— 


Bank of England .. e- . on ++ £18,647,494 
Private banks a - oe os . 3,689,541 
Joint-stock banks =e. as . - - 2,993,542 
Scotland - .- . o- e. +» 3819,813 
lreland o . es on a ++ 6,591,618 

Total .. . 35,741,903 


Compared with March, 1855, the above return shows a decrease in the circula- 


to par; June, 3s, dis. cd pe There was rather more doing in Consols on 
Thursda an 


Transfer were 93 to 93}; and for the Account, 9333. The New Three per 
Cents marked 9242; and Reduced, 91g to92. The Merch Exchequer Bills 


were ls. to 3s. prem.; and the June Ditto, 3s. dis. to par. Many of the discount- 
houses took large sums of money on “‘ call,” at 54 to 54 per cent. 

Most Foreign Bonds have been steady as regards price, but the li 
Nee eet calsed ton ee Us te Tar ata tal vr Cet, 
per Cents have re: ‘0 100; -and-a-Half per Cents, ; 
Chilian Six per Cents, 104; Ditto, Three per Cents, 69; Mexican Three oily 
224; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half pei Cents, 774 ; Ditto, Three oe 54; Rus- 
sian are per Cents, 106; Ditto, beens ah ts Ditto 4) Sardiuian 

r Cen ; Spanish Three per 5 ‘ew Deferred, H 
Turkish Be 4 Cents, 96} ex div.; Ditto, Four per Cents, 102; Dutch Te: 


tat Sates aiobowon Fr “ing 


Joint-Stock Bank Shares have been rather heavy, as follows :— 

Egyrt, ; Bank of London, 64; City, 64; London a 

Ort, bi Ottoman Bank, 6}; Union of London, 274; Western 
There has | 


re has been a moderate demand for Miscellaneous Securities, and the quo- 
tations have been fairly ig shay cad bp i fd Bonds realised 141; 
Ditto, Government Six per Cents, 1103; stal P. , 834; Electric Telegraph, 
974; Netherlands Land, 13; North of Steam, 134; Peninsular and 
ental Steam, 66}; South Australian Land, 38; St. K 83; Vic 
toria Docks, 19. Berlin Wat have marked 7 ; East London, 1094; Kent, 


i terworks 
80; Southwark and Vauxhall, 894; Hungerford-bridge Shares, 8; 
0; uxhall, 203, gent 


(Aram 26, 1856, 


‘The market for Railway Shares has been without animation, and, in some 
pap nse prices have ruled lower. The following are the official closing priceg 
on Thursday :— 

ORDINARY SHARES AND STooKs.—Aberdeen, 26}; Chester and Holyhead, 
16; ; East Anghan, 16 ; Eastern Counties, 10} ; Eastern Union, B Stock, 244; 
Bast Lancashire, 77: Edinburgh and Glasgow, 61}; Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Dundee, 28; Great Northern, 944; Ditto, B Stock, 125; Great Western, 62; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 88} ; London and Blackwall, 74; London and North- 
Western, 1003; Ditto, Fifths, 16; Ditto, Eighths, 1¢; London and South- 
Western, 944; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 28}; Midland, 74}; 
Norfolk, 54; North-Eastern—Berwick, 78; Ditto, Leeds, 15}; Ditto, York, 
56 ; North Steffordshire, 11$; Shropshire Union, 46}; South-Eastern, 72s ; 
Waterford and Limerick, 22; West End of London and Crystal Palace, 63. 

Lines LEASED AT FIXED RENTALS.—Buckinghamshire, 964; London 
Fa omg e 12}; Northern and Eastern, 57; Shrewsbury and Here- 

ford, 7}. 

PREFERENCE SHARES.—Aberdeen, Six per Cent, 118; Caledonian, Four- 
and-a-Half per Cent, 974; East Anglian, Seven per Cent, 100; Eastern Coun- 
ties, New Six per Cent, 12}; Great Northern, Five per Cent, 108; Great 
Western, Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 97; Midland Consolidated, Bristol and 
Birmingham, 1363; North-Eastern—York, H. and S. Purchase, 9. 

ForEIGN.—Antwerp and Rotterdam, 8$; Bombay and Central India, 6}; 
Dutch Rhenish, 125; Eastern of France, 41%; East Indian Extension, 23}; 
Great Central of France, 23}; Great Indian Peninsula, New, 4}; Great 
Luxembourg Shares, 7; Ditto, Obligations, 3}; Great Western of Canada, 
26}, ex div.; Ditto, New, 9, ex div.; Lyons and Geneva, 22; Paris and Lyons, 

; Sambre and Meuse, 12; Scinde, 7$; West Flanders, 43. 

ining Shares were firm on Thursday :—Brazilian Imperial were done at 33; 
Ditto, St. John del Rey, 253; Cobre Copper, 65; Copiapo, 16; Mariqutia, #; 
Santiago de Cuba, 3}; South Australian, $; United Mexican, 4. 


THE MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, April 21.—There was only a moderate supply of English wheat on sale 
in to-day’s market, For most kinds the Gemand was steady, at last week’s quotations, 
Fine foreign wheats were held at full prices; but secondary and inferior qualities were lower 
to purchase The few+amples of barley on offer were speedily disposed of, and malting 
kinds advanced ls. per quarter Malt sold to a fair extent, at very full prices. We had a 
large supply of oats in the market, and the oat trade was dull, at 1s. per quatter less money, 
Beans gave way |s. per quarter, witha dull inquiry. Peas and flour moved off heavily, at 
last week's currency. 


tto, white, 60s. to 738.; Norfolk 
e, 47s. to 488.; grinding barluy, ae to 358.; dis- 
0! 


y 
editerranean, 52s. to 55s.; hempseed, 54s. to 
Coriander, 20s. to 24s. per cwt. Brown mustard-seed, 14s. to 23s.; 
white, 10s. to 12s.; tares, 7s. 0d, to 8s. 0d. per bushel. English rapeseed, 888. to 90s. per 
quarter. Linseed cakes, English, £12 0s. to £12 10s.; ditto, foreign, £12 0s. to £12 10s.; rape 
cakes, £6 10s, to £7 0s. per ton. Canary, 60s. to 628. per quarter. 

Bread.—'Vhe prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 93d. to 10d.; of house- 
hold ditto, 74d. to 9d. per 4 Ibs. loaf. 

Imperial Weekly Averages.—Wheat, 69s. 0d.; barley, 39s. 2d.; oats, 23s. 7d.; rye, 
44s. 7d.; beans, 41s. 9d.; peas, 37s. 4d. 

The Six Weeks’ Averages.—W heat, 68s. 8d.; barley, 38s. 1d.; oats, 23s. 6d.; rye, 44s. 1d.; 
beans, 41s. ld.; peas, 398. id, 

English Grain sold last week.—Wheat, 114,384; barley, 50,354; oats, 12,281; rye, 84; 
beans, 598; peas, 768 quarters. 

Tea.—We have to report a better demand for most kinds of tea, and late rates are well 
supported. Common sound ccngou, 9d. per Ib. 

Sugar.—There is a much better feeling in the demand for all raw sugars, and, in most 
transactions, Bide have advanced 6d. to ls. percwt. Barbadoes has realised 37s. to 445.; 
Mauritius, 368. to 46s.; and Bengal, 40s. to 47s. per cwt. Refined goods move off steadily, 
at 52s. 6d. to 55s. per cwt. 

Coffee —The amount of business doing in this market is very moderate. In prices, 
however, scarcely any change has taken place. Common qualities of Ceylon, 5\s. per ewt. 

Rice.—There is a slight improvement in the demand, but we have no advance to notice in 
the quotations. The stock is unusually large. 

Provisions.—The trapsactions in all kinds of butter, this week, have been very moderate. 
In prices, however, scarcely any change has taken place. Bacon is in request, and primo 
eens on board, has realised 72s. per cwt. Hams have advanced 2s. to 3s. . Lard, Is. to 

8. per cwt. 

Tallow.—We have to report a slow sale for all kinds, and prices are a shadé easier. P.Y.C., 
on the spot, 47s. to 47s. 3d. per cwt. 

Oils.—Linseed oil is quoted at 29s. 6d. per cwt. on the spot. All other oils are dull and 
lower to purchase, Turpentine moves off slowly, at 9s. to 9s. 6d. per cwt. for rough. 

Spirits.—There is a fair sale for rum, at about stationary prices. Proof Leewards, 2s. to 
2s. 2a.; East India, Is. 11d. to 2s. 1d. per gallon. We have no change to notice in the value 
of brandy. Raw spirit, 10s, 8d,; Geneva, 2s. 10d. to 3s. 8d. per gallon. 

Coals.—Eden Main, 16s. 6d.: Haswell, 18s, 3d.; Hilton, 18s.; Lambton, 17s.; Stewart's, 
18s ; Tees, 18s. per ton. Trade dull. 

. Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £3 10s. to £6 0s.; clover ditto, £5 0s. to £6 10s.; 
and straw, £168, to £1 11s, per load. 

Jiops.—There is a moderate demand for most kinds of hops—the show of which is good— 
as follows:—Mid and Easi Kent pockets, 80s. to 120s.; Weald of Kent, 70s. to 100s.; Sussex, 
60s. to 95s. per cwt. 

Wool.—The next publie sales of colonial wool—at which over 40,000 bales will be 
offered—are appointed to commence on the 8th proximo. The market continues very firm, 

Potatoes.—The arrivals continue good, and the trade is steady, at from 40s. to 95s. per ton. 

Metropolitan Cattle Market.—The supplies of beasts and sheep have continued very 
moderate, and the demand for al! breeds has ruled brisk,,at an advance of fully 2d. per 8lbs. 
In the value of other kinds of stock very little change has taken place:— , 

Beef, from 3s. 4d. to 4s. 10d.; mutton, 4s. Od. to 5s. 8d.; lamb, 6s, 0d. to 7s. 2d.; veal, 
4s. 2d. to 5s. 8d.: pork, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. per 8lbs., to sink the offals. 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—Each kind of meat has moved off steadily, on higher terms:— 

, from 2s. 10d. to 4s. 4d.; mutton, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10d.; lamb, 5s. 4d. to 6s. 8d.; veal, 
3s. 10d. to 5s. Od.; pork, 38, 2d. to 4s. 8d. per 8lbs. by the carcass. ROBERT HERBERT. 


Linseed, English, crushing, 54s. to 568.; M 
568. per quarter. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, APRIL 18. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Apri 18. 
5th Dragoon Guards: Lieut. H, L.. Payne; 48th: Lieut. Sir E. S. Hutchinson, Bart., to 
to be Lieutenant. be Lieutenant. 
8rd Light Dragoons: Lieut. R. P. Ridley to| 52nd: Ensign G. C. Frater to be Lieutenant. 
Cornet. 6lst: Assist.-Surg. A. Hoyte to be Assist.- 
9th: Lieut. A. G.. B. Martin to be Lieu- | Surgeon. 
tenant. 80th: Assist.-Surg. C.M.M. Miller to be 
12th: G. F. Morant to be Cornet. ‘Assistant-Surgeon. 
17th: Regimental Serg.-Major W. Garland}  8lst: Lieut. H. A. Chichester to be Captain; 
to be Quartermaster.) Ensign D. Weir to be Lieutenant; F. Schlotel 
ist Foot: Ensigns;T. H. Townshend, G. | to be Ensign. 
Turner. R. L. Rol » to be Lieutenants;| 83rd. Ensigns J.8. Keddle, H. Gandy, to be 
Sergt. Mejor E. Teale to be Ensign; Ensign | Lieutena:ts; G. L. Huyshe to be Ensign. 
E. ‘Leale to be Adjutant. 86:h: Lieutenant H.S. Cochrane to be Ad- 
10th: Sergt.-Major H, Erskine to be Ensign. | jutant. 


léth: Brevet Mejor J. W. P. Audain to be 3rd West India Regiment: Ensign H. Row- 


Major; Lieut. C..C. Grant to be Captain. land to be Lieutenact. 
17th: J. U. Mosse to be Ensien. Cape Mounted Riflemen: Ensign C. B. 
26th: J. R. A. Colebrooke and W. Mangin | Marshall to be Adjutant. 


to be Ensigns. 


pe eka eOmE Corrs,—O. Willans, B. R. James, W. Stevens, J. Scott, R. Boyd, to b® 
‘@ymastere. 
HoOsriTaL STAFF.—Assistant-Surgeon P. Frank, M.D., to be Assistant-Surgeon to the 


Forces. 

BREVET.—Major-General Sir H. R. Rose, K.C.B., to have the local rank of Lieutenant- 
Genera! in Turkey; Captains 8. J, Hire and A. G. C. Sutherland to be Majors in the Army; 
Major A. Munro to be Lieutenani-Colonel in the Army, the rank being honorary only. 

= BANKRUPTCI“LS ANNULLED. 

W. 8. SLATER, Birkenhead, timber merchan,.—A. SIMPSON, Kingston-upon-Hull, 

warehouseman. 


BANKRUPTS. 
J. L, HARVEY, Chichester-place, King’s«cross, draper.—S. THOMAS, Wigan 


Ri 
poe and grocer.—E, FOLK ARD, Drury 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
J. LOWE, Chetwynd Aston, Salop, maltster. 


BANKRUPTS. ; 

C. 8. DUNCAN, ss, dealer in cutlery.—T. PYRKE, Gr: Essex, linon- 
draper.—J. MERLIN, Coleman-stroet, Clty, ‘comission morchant. TP ¥. JENKINS, 
victualler.—J. W. PRICE, Wolver- 


commission agent.—W. SHIRLEY, Heddesford, Staffordshire, livery-stablo- 
per.'J. TAYLOR, Kingswinford, Staffordshire, licensed vietualler.—8. 8. PIL 
Car EAS dirt eos elle merchant.—E, ROWE and E. ROWE, jun., Paar | 
Cornwall, stationers.—W. GARSTANG and T. GARSTANG, Lancashire, 
WHITTAKER, ter, licensed victualler—G. CUREDALH, Burnley, 


"SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
R. GOURLIE, Motherwell, grocer. 


a 


BIRTHS. 
oo 29th Dec., at Melbourne, Australia, the wife of Hugh Culling Eardley Childers, 
.,of @ son, 

“At Derwent Cottage, Shawlands, near Glasgow, on the 16th, Mrs. William Cochran, of 
@ son. 

On Tuesday, the 22nd inst., at St. Stratford Cottage, near Stroud, the wife of Joseph Watts 

, Esq., of a daughter, stillborn. z 

On ears inst., at Marstone Mortaine, near Ampthill, the wife of the Rev. G. W- 

Mahon, of a daughter. . ; : 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 8th inst., at Brest, Count Leon de la Monneraye, to Miss Foullioy, granddaughter 


it. 
On Thursday, the 17th of A; at No. 1, Doune-terrace, Edin! the Very Rev. the 
Bishop of Ediaburgh, Willian Oreeend Priestley, Esq., Mod. of tits Somerset-streot, 
Portman-square, London, to Eliza, daughter of Kobert Chambers, Esq. 


DEATHS. 
On the 29th ult., at 4 Brompton, William Pro f 4, 
On the Hoth any the Mov. te Watbol, age 7, Rector of Chratenifey Be. Sarybone, 
eldest oom, of; teint Hote Ba erie aot erendeon of Horatto, Atel Baron ‘alpole, 
On the 18th tna DTasgett Re sonny years propcletoe of the Raluhow Tavern, Wlest= 


v the 22nd inst., at Stratford Cottage, itroud, 
Won ee Req sanlan near §| Edith, wife of Joseph 


— 
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AMUSEMENTS, §c. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—It is re- 


spectiully announced that this Theatre will REOPEN on 
SALURDAY. the 10th of May, when will be produced Roasini’s 
Opera of CENERENTOLA. Angelina, Madame Alboni; Don Ramiro, 
Signer Cala: ai; Den Magnifico, Sig or Zucconi (his first appear- 
rice): and J andini, Signor Belletti. Afier which will be presented 
so entirely new Ballet Divertistement. entitled LES QUATRE 
LAISONS. 11 nded cn the Ba'let Divertissement of that name by M. 
Tetipa, in thy opera of ** Les Vépres Siciliennes,” the principal parts 
by Males 3+) cn, Liseeav, Borchetti, Katyine, and Rosa. Applica- 
«ons for Bexes and Stalls to be mee at the Box-office of theTheatre, 
Colonnade, Haymarket. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE.—On MON- 


DAY will be produced (for the BENEFIT of Mr. and Mrs, 
CHARLES KEAN) Shakspeare's Play of THE WINTER'S TALE: 
preceded by The Victor Vanquished. Lemay Wc inesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, The Winter’s Tale. The Victor Van- 
quished every evening. 


EAITRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—MON- 
DAY. APRIL 28, and during the Week, the new and greatly 
sacceseful Comedy ef the EVIL GENIUS: Tom Ripstone, the Evil 
Genius, Mr Buckstone; Lady Ringwood, Miss eter ee the 
xenowned Spanish Dancers, Senora PEREA NENA, MANUEL 
PEREZ, and a complete company of Spanish Coryphees, in the 
br’ liant Ballet of EL GAMBUSINO; or, the Mexican Gold-Seekar; 
with every evening, in conrequence of its great success, the revive 
Farce of GRIMSHAW, BAGSHAW, and BRADSHAW, in which 
Mr. Buckstone will sustain bis original character, and Miss Te'bot 
will appear; concluding with the POSTMAN’S KNOCK, 


REAT NATIONAL STANDARD 


THEATRE, Shoreditch.—Proprietor, Mr. JOHN DOUGLASS. 
Engagement of Miss GLYN, Mr.H. MARSTON, and Miss REBECCA 
TSAACS. Upwards of 200 Artistes will beemployed. Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs will »!so appear in Opera. 


E LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 2382, 

Piccadilly—Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES sitet 
night, except Saturday, at Eight, what he saw and did in Souti 
Africa. Morning Entertainments every Saturday at Three o'clock. 
The Diorama is painted by Messrs. Richard Leitch, Harrison Weir, 
George Thomas, Wolf, Charles Haghe. and Phillips. The Music 
corducted by Mr. Harries Wilson. Admittance Is. 28., and 3s. 
Children half-price in the Reserved Seats and Stalls. The Museum 
is open GRATIS during the Day from Eleven till Six (Saturdays 
excepted).—'' One of the most interesting and remarkable entertain- 
ments on record.’’—Literary Gazette. 


ANTERBURY HALL, Westminster-road, 


Open every Evening.—The following Company of talented 
Vocalists are permanently engaged for the performance of Selections 
from the popular Operas, Madrigals, Choruses, &c., &c.-—Miss E. 
Pearce, Miss Sommers, Mies Brunel, and Mrs. J. Caulfield; Mr. J. 
Caulfield, terr F. Jonghmans, J. Shirwin, T. Farrant, 8. Jones, J 
Matts, Mr. Melling, Mr. Barker, and Mr. Russell Grover; Masters 
Fitz Gibbon, Austen, and Bennett; Mr. Sam Cowell, and Mr. T. 
Mackney. Pianoforte, Mr. J. Harrowsy, R.A.; Harmonium, Mr. J. 
Caulfield, jun.; Director, Mr. J. Caulfield. Commence at Seven 
o’Clock. Suppers, &c., until Twelve o’Clock. 


hee HALL, Piccadilly—The Mar- 


vellons MECHANICAL FIGURES fvon the Grend Patis Fxbi- 
bition on View Daily, fom Eleven to Five, and from Seven t) Ten. 
The most extraordinary exbibitton in the world. Admisvion, ls.; 
Reserved Seats, 2a.; Children, Huli-price,—‘t Nothing can excc «: 
‘he fidelity w.th which e!l specics of enimals ere imit:ted. ‘These 
mechanical figures, as a whole, have never b: :n equa”ed.”"—Morning 
Herald, Api it 7, 1856, 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 


HOLLAND, UP THE RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 
every evening (except Saturday), atSo'’cloc’x. Stalls Gwhich cen 
be teken from a plan at the Box-offie> eveiy say, betwoon Il and 
4, withovt any exira charge), S\.; Aver, 23.; Geileiy,ls. The Morn- 
7g Bepresentations take nlvce every Tue day, Thy tday, ¢ 1d S2t. = 
day, at 3 o'clock.—EGYPTIAN HALL. 


ENTONS CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS.— 


The Fxhitition of 250 Pbhoiozrapks, ‘taken in ibe Crimea by 
Mr. Roger Ventou, io which is edded the Collec.ion teken by Mr. 
Roberteon afier the fell of Se'yastopo!, is OPE DAILY et the 
Rooms, Cover of S.. James’s-street, Ent.ance PICCADILLY, from 
10 to 6.—Aomistior, ls. 


rpHE PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, Regent- 
~ Street. ornosi’> the Polyicchnic Institution —The NINTH 
«NNUAL EXHIBI'VION of the NATIONAL INSTITUTION of 
FINE ARTS 15 NOW OPEN ison Nive {71 dvek. Acmi-ioa, Is. 
Catalogue, 6d. BELL SMITH. Secrevary, 


MP. W. 8. WOODIN AS RACHEL IN “LES HORACE3.” 


7. 8 WOODIN’S OLIO of ODDITIES 


EVERY EVENING at Eight, at the POLYGRAPHIC HAL” ,. 


King Williom-stieet, Strand. Box-office open fiom Eleven to Five. 
Morning Pei formance every Saturday, at Two o’Clock. 


OVE, the First, Dramatic VENTRILOQUIST 

in Europe, EVERY EVENING at Eight, except Satarday; 

Saturdey, at Vnree. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. Tickezs et 

Mitchell's, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street; and’ he EBox-ovfice, 
from Eleven to Five.— Regent Gallery, 69, Quedrart, Upper Ha'l. 


OYAL PANOPTICON, Leicester-square. 

' Monday Evening Concerts. On I1ONDAY EVENING, April 
28,1856 (by sneciel desi), Hevdu's Orstocio, THE CREALION 
(first two perts). Vocalists: Miss Rensford, Mr. Wilvye Coope", Ms. 
H. Whit2house (of ber Majesiy’s Chapel Royel, W'dso.), with an 
inereesed and selectzd Chorus. Mr. E.T. Chipp will preside at tho 
Grand Organ. To commence at Eight o'clock pm. After the 
Oratorio, the Luminous and Chromatic Founiain will be exhibited. 
Aémission, One Shilling. Lower Gallery and Reserved Seas One 
Shilling extra. Children and Schools, half-price. 


JILL OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, APRIL 


28th, the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS 
(the Fifty-secone Annual Exh'bition), at their Gallery, 5, Pall-ma'l 
East (close to Trafalgar-square). . Admittancs ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
JOsEPa J, JENKLUNS, Secretary. 


HE SISTERS SOPHIA and ANNIE, in 


their celebrated Entertainment, entitled SKETCHES from 
NATURE, at PRESTON, on MONDAY, the 28th APRIL, and four 
following evenings. 


XHIBITION of CHROMO-LITHO- 


GRAPHIC DRAWINGS, now OPEN daily from Twelve to 
Seven, comprising specimens of works after the most eminent water- 
colour artists of the day, at GEORGE ROWNEY and CO.’s, 51, 
Rathbone-place.—Persons admitted free on presenting their card. 


HHH 
UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 
square.—Under Distinguished Patronage. The only Morning 
Performance? of Pieco.—Miss A. VON E:! TAYLOR begs 
1gcpectfully to announce that hes MORNING CONCERT w'"l take 
r'cce at the above rooms, on MONDAY, MAY 19, 1856, to commence 
at Three o clock, upon which occasion the calebratcd Sardinian 
ye'nstrel, PICCO, wil form some of his favourite pieces. Other 
em"nent Artistes will also bd diate and further particulers wil! be 
duly announced. ‘Tickeis, 5. each, to be had of e’l the principal 
iausicsellers; and of Mr. Edward West, 17, Bull-and-Mouth-street, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand; Stalls, 10s. 6d. each; and Reserved Seats, 
7s. 6d. each, to be proevred only from Miss A. Von Esch Taylor, 36 
Craven-strcet. Strand. An early application for Stal’s is requestod.* 


OO 
USICAL UNION.—APRIL 29, WILLIS’S 


ROOMS, half-past 3.—Quoi.et, G minor, No. 33, . 
Grand Trio, E flat, Op. 70, Beethoven ; Quintet, in ©, » 29, 
Beethoven; Solos, Violoncello and Pianovoris. Executants—Sa inton, 
Cooper, Hin, Goffrie, and Frenchcmme (e:pxcially from Paris, his 
f-cond appearance); Pienist, C. Hee. No more frce aimissions can 
be given to resident artists. Visitors’ Tickets, 10s. 6d. 


each, to lL: had 
as usual. J. Etta, Director. 


a 
RCHESTRAL UNION, HANOVER- 
SQUARE ROOMS.—First Morning Concert, MAY 3rd, to 
‘Three o’Clock. Conductor, Mr. Alfred a 
a Cramer tual Mesle's; Régent-atreets aad Oilers 19 ‘Ola Bonds 
s.reet. 


a 
. H. HOLMES’ SECOND PIANOFORTE 
CONCERT, WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 21, 
(OVER-SQUARE ROOMS, at Two. 

fong, “ Bird of the Wilderness "’ (by desire 
ra Ui copa ty Snr He 
and Tickets (Nen-Subscribers, 68., reserved) of W. H. Roles, tes 
Beaumont street, Marylebone. 


R. WALTER MACFARREN’S SECOND 


CHAMBER CONCERT, WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 
suih, at $7, Great Anne-street. }, 78. each, 


Cotton 


OBERT ROUGH, late THOMAS PAUL 
and CO.—The Cabinet and Upholetery Business carriad on at 
No. 10, opposite the Mansion-House. City. for upwards of Twenty 
Years, by R. Rough and his predecessors, Messrs. Thomas Paul aud 
Co., is REMOVED to R. Rough’s more extensive and commodious 
premises, No. 5, LUDGATE-HILL. R. Bough respectfully solicits an 
of his immense Stock, which comprises every description 
of modern-designed Cabinet Furniture, warranted to be of the best 
Manufacture, te peor of the choicest and newest mate~ 
rials for Curt tins. ROUGH (late Thomas Paul and Co.), Cabinet- 
maker, Upholstercr, &¢., 5, Ludgate-hill, London, 


NEW BOOKS, go. 


THE NEW NOVELS NOW READY, 
OHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By the 
Author of “The Hee 1 of the Family,” &c. 

MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS. By the 
Author of ‘* Woman’s Devotion.”” 3 vols. 

‘*We recommend all who are in search of a fercinating novel to 
read this work. ‘Lnere are a iresbnes3 and originality about it quite 
charmine."’—Athenwuam 

RANK and BEAUTY; or, The Young Baroness. 

“ This sto. is sure to b> a'tractive.”—Lit. Gaz. 

MODERN SOCIETY IN ROME. By J. R. BESTE, 


Esq., Author of “ The Wabash,” &c. 3 vols 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers (Succ: -sors to Henry Colburn). 


a TOO: and other Poems. By BEELZEBUB. 

Feap. 8vo, 6s., clothextra, giltedves. Free by post on receipt 
of the amount in poctege-stamp>. London: E. TOWNSEND HAMBLIN, 
42), Oxford-stroet; end all Booksel'eis. 


OUR WOODEN WALLS. 
Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d, cloth elegant, 
LUE JACKETS; or. Chips of the Old 
‘Block. A Narrative of the Gallant Exploits of British Seamen 
doring the reign of Quien Victoria. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
“ An interesting book, on a subj: ct of uuusualinterest at ibe pre- 
+cnt time.”—Atheneum. e 
GRANT end GrivFiTH, Corner of St. Paul’s Charchyard. 


Fifth Edition, price }s., cloth (postage-free), 
A WORD to the WISE; or, Hints on the 
Current Improprieties of Exprcssionsin Writing and Speaking. 
“ All who wish to mind their p's avd q’s should consult tb‘s Jittle 
volume.’’—Gentleman‘s Magazine. 
GRANT end GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


OURNAL of the DUBLIN STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY. Published Quarterly, price ls.—The APRIL Part 
eontairs—l, The Duty on Fire Insure nce, by William Neilson Haa- 
cock, LL.D. 2. The Eff tof War on Prices, by John E. Cairnes, 
Ese. 3, Jamaica since the Abolition of Slavery, by Richard Hursey 
Walsh, LL.B. 4. The Principles of the Bank Act of 1814 Expleincd 
end Defended, by W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 5. The Criminal 
Jurisdiction of Courts of Quarier Ecssions in Jreland, by P. J. 
M'Kenne Esq. 6, The G_neral Principles of Taxation, by W. Neilson 
Hancock, L 7. Proce dings of the Society. 

Dublin: M°GLASHAN end GILL, 50, Upper Sackvi"le-strest. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr end Co., Amer-con ser, Paternoster-1ow. 


es HI -G ELAN DD! CLANS. 
BELGIUM end WATERLOO. 
FRANCE end PARIS. 
TALES of CHIVALRY. 
ROMANTIC NARRATIVES. 
SCOTTISH SCENES and CHARACTERS, 
SF ETCHFS of EMINENT PERSONS. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 
All by 5° WALTER SCOTT. 
ack Nalnias complete in ite’. Prico 1s. 6d. farcy boards; 2:. 
letterer. 
ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh; Hou'ston aud Stone- 
man, London. Sold by r'l Beoksellers; e”d at toe Ra‘lwey Stations, 


Published this day, 
HE HIGHLAND CLANS, with a Particular 


Account of Rob Roy and the Clan M‘GREGOR, from the Mis- 
cellaneous Prose Works of Sir WALTER SCOTT. Price 1s. 6d., 
fancy boards; 2s., cleth. ; 

ADAM and CHAKLES BLACK, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers end at the Railway Stations. 


OVELS of Sir WALTER SCOTT, with his 


latest Introductions and Notes, in beautifully-*"uminated 
Cover. price }s. 6d. each. 
ADAM and CHaRLES BLACK, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers; and at the Railway Stations. 


Ww* ERLEY, GUY MANNERING, ANTI- 


QUARY, ROB ROY, OLD MORTALITY, the BLACK 
een: and a LEGEND of MONTROSE. By Sit WALTER 
SCOTT. 

Forming Vols. I. to VI. of the Railway Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, now in courte of publication, 

Price!is. 60., boards; 2s., cloth 

‘Th's Ediv‘on wi”’ b> published o:casione”y til the Series is com- 
plete. 

A.end C. Br4ck, Edinburgh; Hoalston and Stoneman, London. 
Bold iy el Eooksesters; end at the Railway Siations. 


PICTURES IN THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS. 
HE ART-JOURNAL for MAY price 2s. 64,, 
contains Engravings from the Pictures of ‘“‘ Amalfi,” by G. E. 
Hering, and * TheChildren in the Weod,” by J. T. Peele, both at 
Osborne; also an Engraving rrom Spence’s Siatue of “ Spiing.’* 

The litera. y contributions ‘rclade:—* The Minstrels of the Middle 
Ages’ by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, Mustrated; * The Porc slain Works 
or Messrs. Kerr and D’»ns,” illusirated; “The Exhibition of the 
Socie’v of British Atists,” ‘‘ Novelty in Fancy Work." illustrated; 
‘‘ British Artists,” No. i¢d—T. Creswick, RA:, illustraied; “The 
Marine Aquarium,” by Mrs. 8. C. Ha’’; “ Whitby Jet and Ammonite 
Orrarsents,” by R. Hunt, F.R.S.; “The National Gallery and its 
Detamers,” &c. 

* VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, London. 


THE LION-HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Now ready, with Woodcuts, et 8vo, 58,, a les Edition of 
R. GORDON CUMMING’S LION- 
HUNTING ACHIEVEMENTS and ADVENTURES among the 
SAVAGE ANIMALS of the FAR INTERIOR of SOUTH AFRICA. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Just 18mo, with Frontispiece, 2s. Gd. cloth, post-free 


i SOLDIL ‘ 

E SOLDIER’S HOME, a Narrative founded 
on recent events, by AUNT LIZZIE. 

GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St, Paul's Churchyard. 


Third Edition, just published, in foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., 
HE SAILOR’S PRAYER-BOOK; a Manual 


of Devotion for Sailors at Sea, and their Families at Home. 
By Rey. J. R. M‘GAVIN.— London: JoBN SNow, Paternoster-row. 


“The practicability of a National Moral Secular Education grounded 
in a universally satisfactory recognition of the Christian Religion.” 
Dedicated to the Honourable the Committee of Council on Education. 


ORTY MORAL LECTURES for the YOUNG, 


By a CHRISTIAN MINISTER. Foolscap. Price 4s. cloth. 
J. 8. Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 


THE FOUR CHEAPEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC 


viz. —Tales—Biographical Sketches—Miscellaneous Articles—Prize 

itions—Poetry— Ladies’ Fancy Work—Embroidery, Applica- 
ead-work, Book-markers, Braiding, Crochet, the Fashions— 
Cooking, Pickling, and Preserving—The Sick Room—Nursery—Things 
worth Knowing—The Toilet. are also more than 100 Illustra- 
tions by Birket Foster, John Gilbert, E. Morin, M. E. Dear, and 
Julian Portch. ‘ 

The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine is published in Monthly 
aeeny Numbers and in Half-crown Annu 
bought as 


Just_published, Fifth Edition, price 2ls., 
ART of BREWING, FERMENTING, 
and MAKING of MALT; containing correct Tables of Mashing 
Heats, Directions for Preventing Aocetous Fermentation, and every 
necessary information, tomake success in this im; certain: 
the result of fifty years' practice. By JOHN LE UE, late of the 
Ancher Brewery.—Jauks LEATH, 5, St. Paul's Chu ard. 


Price 6d., post-free, 
AINLESS TOOTH EXTRACTION 
Satta 
OMCHOPATHIC “TREATMENT of INDI- 


GESTION , and Hemorrhoids (Piles). By W. 
MORGAN, M.R.€.8. Con simple Directions for the Treatment 
© {theee Common ions for Diet, Recelpts for the 

ition of Delicacies which may be safely taken by persons suf- 


these com ita. S8vo, bound, pi 
JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere-st, Oxford-st, 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, 8vo, bound, price 16s , post-free, 
Fp ouaioraTc DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
so RAR Seictrent Jr 

le ir y ~ 
Stouts, end isitearan A diet Gee ke Ge oe ee, 
o- EPITOME of the ABOVE. 


Price 5s. abated 
commencing this treatment in family practice. “case for 

this work, price 35s. Garriage- receipt of order. 

Janus LBATH, 8, St. Paul's Ohevohgard, ed 9, ere-st., Oxford-st. 


Rheumatism, itica, Neu- 
Infantile and General Debility, and all Sorofu- 
ith numerous cases successfully treated by eminent 


tioners. 
: ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand. 


NEW BOOKS, $e 


Part IV., now ready, price 844., 
OTTAGE GARDE*+ER’S DICTIONARY 
(Second Edition). Edited by GEORGE JOHNSON, Esq. Now 
ublishing in Numbers, price 1$d. each, and Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
8 Edition includes all New Plavts, with a most copious Dictionary 
of Synonymes, and is a veluable work of reference both to the Ama- 
tour and Professional Gardener. 
London: W. KENT and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


Price 3s. 6d. each, ae 
D= PORQUET’S LE TRESOR, Parisian 
Grammar, Complément du Trésor, Exercises for Conversation, 
Traducteur, Secretaire Parisien, Histoire d’Angleterre, History of 
Envgland. Conversations Parisiennes, Voyage en France, Italian 
Trésor, Italian Conversations. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


HE WORLD of FASHION for MAY, 


price ls., contains sll the Spring Novelties. It has five Plates 
of Fashions, beautifully engraved and coloured, one full-sized Paper 
Pattern, &c, 
London: SimPkKIN and Co., and all Booksellers, 


ie TART. LING NOVELTIES in the LADIES’ 
he GAZETTE of FASHION for MAY, price 1s.; post-free, ld. 
extra. One Hundred and Fifty Fashions, and Cut-out Pattern of 
New Mantle.—G. BERGER, Holywell-street, Strand. 


On the let of May will be published, price 5s., to be continued 
thly, No. | of a Series of 


PHotocRAPHIC PORTKAITS of LIVING 


CELEBRITIES. executed by MAULL and POLYBLANK, with | 


Biogra;hical Notices by HERBERT FRY. 
ee will contain a Pertrait and Biography of Profession OWEN, 
RS.. &e 
MAUL and POLYBLANK, 55, Gracechurch-street; and of all Book 
and Print Sellers. 


BH ATEACRDINARY BOO K.—THE 


DICTIONARY APPENDIX ic now published, with 7000 Words 
not found in the Dictionary, comprising the Participles of the Verbs, 
which perplex all writers. Price 4s. No one that writes a letier 
should be without this work._ SEELEY and Co., 54, Fleet-street. 


| are MAPS and ATLASES of the SOCIETY 


for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, corrected 
to the present time by eminent Geographers, are published and sold 
by EDWsRD tTANFORD, Agent by Appointment for the Ordnance 
Mapr, 6, Charing-cross, London. A List of the 221 Maps and Plans 
forming the complete Atlee, price £9 14s, may be had on applica- 
tion, or per post for oxe stamp. Smaller Atlases, One, Three, Five, 
and Seven Guineas. Single Maps, Plain 6d.; Coloured, 9d. 


COOKS, &e., Carriage. free.—T wopence discount 
in the shilling, for cash, off all books, quarterly reviews, 
magez'nes, periodicais, aud maps, no matter by whom published. 
Oraers by post, amounting to 5s. sent one mile; 1Us., two miles; 15s., 
three miles; 20s., four miles from the Bank of England; and to the 
amount of £5 and upwards to any part in England, carriage free. 
Postage to all parts of the United Kingdom, 2d. for each 1b. Four- 
perce discount in the shilling off all new music, post-free. Postage 
stamps or Post-office orders received in payment.—S. and T. 
GILBERT, Free-trade Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of 
the Bank of England). Copy the address. 


UTOGRAPHS._NEW BOOKS, including 

“ Pickering’s Diamond Classics,’ &c., AND SCARCE OLD 

bOUKS. Catalogues cf cach of these will be ready in May, gratis, 
at WALLER and SON’s, 188, Fleet-street. 


Ce and BROCHE FLOUNCED SILK 


ROBES, 

Embracing every novel design, from 
Two to Twenty Guineas. 
Checked, striped, and barred Silks, 
adapted for 
Young Ladies’ Walking-Dresees, 
One to Two Guineas each. 

Breché and Chené Flounced Barges, 
Organiie and Jacconet French Muslins, 
Together with an unequalled Assormmert of 
Parisien Mantles 
From the designs of 
The most accomplished Artists, at 
SOWERBY, TATTON, and Cvu.’s, 
Regent-circus, London. 


SE agit moe BRIDGEWATER, and JONES, 


WHOLESALE HABERDASHERS, HOSIERS, &c. 
69, Wood-street, London. 
Lists, &c., forwarded to the trade post-free on application. 


ADIES’ READY-MADE LINEN.—A largo 


Stock always on hand, made from Horrocks’ Patent Leng- 
Cloth, at wholesale prices. WHITELOCK and SONS, Outfitting 
Warehouse, opposite the Church, Somerset House, Strand. Price 
List sent on application. 


(0 LADIES—PLAITS and TWISTS of 


Beautiful Glossy HAIR for wearing as Coronets or otherwise, 
in every shade of colour, guaranteed well made, from 2s. 6d. to £5. 
200 always ready for use, and forwarded to any part of the kingdom 
free on receipt of colour and P.O. order or stamps. A Price List, 
detailing length and weight, free on application. Frizzed Hair 
Rollers, with ins!ructions for use, 2s. 6d. per pair. Ladies’ Head- 
Gresses from 30s.; Gentlemen's Ditto, 2ls. Ladies’ Fronts, with in- 
visible partings, four inches deep, 15s.; Transparent Ditto, from 
4s.6d. All kinds of the hest Foreign and English Perfumery equally 
cheap. All articles marked in plain figures, and the money returned 
if not approved of.—STACEY and CO., Hair-dressing and Oxford 
Head-washivg Establishment, 45, Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
square, London. 


MBROIDERY.—Mrs. WILCOCKSON, 44 


Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-road, has the largest and 


Pies JUVENILE DEPOT and LADIES’ 


UNDER-CLOTHING WAREHGUSE.—Ladios’ Night-dresses, 
work warranted, 6 for 18s. 6d. Ladies, Chemises, 6 for Ss. 6d. 
Ladies’ Drawers,6 for 8s. 6d. Long Cloth Slips, with handsome 
needlework, 42. lid. Higher class goods pro: jortionately cheap and 
the largest Stock in London to select from. ‘ts’ Cireular Cash- 
mere Cloaks, lined silk, and richly braided, 21s. 6d. Infants’ Cash- 
mere Hoods, elegantly braided, 7s.6d. Paris wove Stays, 3s. lid. 
The new Corset, to fasten in front, 3s. lid. An illustrated price- 
list free on application. Orders inoloring a remittance promptly 
attended to.—W. H. TURNER, 67, 68, 69, and 70, Bishopsgate-street 
(corne: of Union-street, London). 


MPORTANT TO LADIES.—New Spring and 


Summer SILKS, British and Foreign Printed MUSLINS, BAL- 
ZARINES, BAREGES, &c., &c., which forextent of variety novelty, 
and cheapness. far surpass any previous year, at Messrs BBEC 
Cpe tia “ The Beehive,’ 63 and 64, Edgware-road, 

ndon. 

Rich Striped, Checked, Brocaded, and Glacé Silks, Chameleon 
ditto, &e., &e., in every diversity of style and colour, including 
Black and Half Mourning, at 18s. 6d., 2is.6d., 238. 6d., 26s. 6d., 
28s. 6d., 31s. 6d., and 353. per Dress, to the moat costly produced, at 
Sey moderate prices. 

t Printed Muslins (fast colours) in every variety, 3s. lld 
Full Dress; worth 7s. 9d. Plain and Printed Balzarines, Bardges, 
&c., &e., 5§d. and 6fd. per Yard; worth Is. 

For the eonvenience of Ladies residing at a distance, patterns will 
be sent (for ayaa postage-free; and all parcels amounting to 
the value of forwarded to any part of ‘Town and Corer A 
Fogle, ites. Observe the Address: Messrs. BEECH and BEK! . 
ve,”’ 63 and 64, Edgware-road, London. 


RS. BRAHAM’S NEW SPRING 
selected 


F[\OILETTE and WORK-TABLE.—Price One 


Pee. I. for MAY, contains full-size Patterns of last 
French Fashions, sixteen Embroidery Designs, Letter of French 
Editress, Notices of New Books, &c., &c. 

W. KENT, Publisher, Paternoster-row. 


E BEST BED for a CHILD is one of 
TRELOAR'S METALLIC COTS, 4 feet long, 2 feet wide, with 
movable sides and pillars, castors, aul acne oily price 2ls., in- 
luding @ cocoanut-fibre mattress. Packed rail- 
way station in the kingdom for 24s.—T. TRELOAR, Iron 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, Lendon. 


PORTING SHIRTS—200 New Patterns 
ares wet ti eer ete 
of prices, &°., taining upwards of 70 Illustrations, post free 


cont post-i 
for 2 ODGERS URNE, Makers of the Improved 
Cocasas Shirts, $9, St, Martin's lane, Leadon. Eatablished 60 years. 


(CRICKETING and ROWING. — ADE’S 
REGISTERED ELASTIC BELTS, for comfort and ct 
are the BRST. Prine te me Gin and tar Gd Poet hee ont 
stamps extra, of EDWIN ADE, 415, Oxford-street, London.—N B. 
Wholesale, at 97, Wood-street. 


HOD) 


NEW MUSIC, ge. 
Way. SONG in aid of SICK and WOUNDED 


SOLDIERS. Dedicated, by permission to Miss Nightingale. 
Words and Music by F. LESLIE. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., London. 


dy eceh DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Dedicated to the Heroes of the Crimea. Music by S. G. 
~ We recommend this expressive music to all who can sing with 
taste and feeling. It may be sung by acontralto or mezzo soprano 
voice. being of moderate compass. The accompaniment is effective, 
but not difficult.”"—Mus. Prof. 
Published by CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street. Price 2s. 6d. 


M& SAM COWELL’S New Comic Song, 
SIR RIBSTON of PIPPIN-TREE. Sung by him eve 
evening. Words by CHAS. KENNY, Esq.; Music arranged by f 
HARRKOWAY, R.A. Price 28.—C. MORTON, Canterbury Hall, West- 
minster-road; and Chappell and Co., New Bond-street. 


G A. MACFARREN’S LITTLE CLARINA’S 
* LESSON-BOOK for the PIANOFORTE, Parts I., II., III., and 
TY., price 2s. 6d. each Part, postage-free. Complete in 1 vol., price 
8s. bound.—‘* Without exception, the simplest, clearest of any ele- 
mentary treatise for young children.’’—Musical World. 


OLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA Royal MINUTO 
J PIANOFORTES.—H. T., the original maker of a 25-Guinea 
Pianoforte, has, by the care he has devoted to all branches of the 
manufacture, ebtained the highest reputation throughout the universe 
for his instruments, unequalled in durability and delicacy of touch, 
more especially for their excellency in standing in tune in the various 
climates of our colonies. In elegant walnut, rosewood, and maho- 
gany. Cases packed for abroad for £2 10s. extra.—H. Tolkien's Ma- 
nufactory, 27, 28, and 29, King William-street, London-bridge. 


TANOFORTES for SALE or for HIRE, with 


tion of purchase, of every description and price, warranted. 
City of London Manutactory and Show-rooms (by appointment to 
the Queem).—G. PEACHEY, 73, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, SUD- 


BROOK PARK, near Richmond, Surrey, fifty minutes’ 
from London. Terms Two and a half Guineas per week. Rooms 
with two beds, Four Guineas per week. Farmhouse Establishment, 
5s. 6d. perday. Bath Attendant, 4s. per week. 

FREDERICK THOMSON, Secretary. 


SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITs. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

All Persons who assure on the Participating Scale before June 30th, 
1856. will be entitled to a Share of the SIXTH BONUS, which will 
be declared in the January following. 

Proposals should be forwarded to the Office before June Ist next. 

The Thirty-first Annual Keport (just issued) can be obtained of the 
Society’s Agent, or of 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 


Pas PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION 


(Limited). Provisionally Registered. 
Capits! £10,000, in Shares of £10 each; Deposit £2 10s. per Share. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Iewis Ricardo, Eeq., M.P., 31, Lowndes-square. 
Peter Le Neve Foster, Esq., M. Society of Arts. 
COUNCIL. 
Charles Vignoles, Esq., F.RS., Chairman, 21, Duke-street, West- 
minster, 
Philip belamotte, Eeq., F.S.A., King’s College, London. 
Koger Fenton, Esq., B.A., 2, Albert-terrace, Kegent’s-park. 
Profs: or Geodeve, M.A., F.R.A.8., Woolwich. 
Fred 4 Hardwich, Eeq., 1, Clifton-villes, Upper Holloway. 
Williou: T ake Price, 5, St. James-terrace, Harrow- road. 
Lewis Pocock, Exq., F.8.A., 20, Upper Gower-strest. 
BANKER the London and Westminster Bank. 
So1iciToR—D. Cullington, Esq., 2, Craven-street, Charing-cross. 
SEC TARY—Professor Brewer, M.A., F R.G.8., King’s College. 


This Asociation has been formed for the advancement of practical 
and scientific Photography. lt proposes tu apply Photogr phy—t, 
to mecical, scientitle, literary, srtistic purposes, and to portraiture 
espe: ¥; 4, to take facsimi'es of deeds, papyri, autographs, in- 
scriptions, early-printed books end manuscripts; 3, to open rooms 
for instruction in Photography; 4, to collect patterns of apparatus 
and specimens of chemicals for Photographic purposes, tested under 
the supcriatendence of first-rate chymusts; 5, to aid the topographist 
and illustrator; 6, to print negatives for amateura and shareholders; 
7, 10 form a library connecied with the art for purposes of consal- 
tation; 8, to establish a general central place of meetiugs, for 
foreign, provincial, and metropolitan Photographers connected with 
the Association, 

it hes been satisfactorily ascertained that, after the payment of all 
expenses and setting aside a reserve fund, a dividend of at least 10 
per cent, with other advantages detailed in the prospectus, may be 
expected by the Shareholders. 

For Prospectus and Shares apply to No. 4, Trafalgar-square, 
London, the Offices (pro tem.) ; to J. 8. Brewer, Klag’s College; or 
D. Cullington, Erq., doliciior, 2, Craven-street, Charing-cross. 


d bam ROYAL GENERAL ANNUITY 
SOCIETY.—Patron: The QUEEN. 

The Thanksgiving-day.—ihe benevolent attention of the public is 
earnestly solicited to support an institution which seeks t) extend its 
astistance amongst “Decayed Merchants, Bankers, Professional 
Men, Master Manufacturers, Tradesmen, their Widows, &c.,” who, 
after passing their former years in comparative prosperity, are fre< 
quently reduced to abject penury, and suffer under the keenest pri- 
vation of unmitigated poverty. 

Subscriptions thankfully received at the Office, 52, Gracechurch- 
street, London. HENRY WHITTLE, Secretary and Collector. 


A LLOTMENT of the TWENTY-FOURTH 

ESTATE and the THIRTY-FOURTH PUBLIC DRAWING.— 
Vhe CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIEL£Y.—At the Offices, No. 33, 
Norfoik-street, Strand, London, on SATURDAY, at Noon, MAY the 
10th, the Thirty-fourth Drawing for Rights of Choice on the Society’s 
Estates will take place. First paymeot on a new Share, 123. 6d.; 
subsequent subscriptions, 8s. per month, with !s. extra every 
three months. First payment on a share, a year in advance, 
£5 33. 6d. A completed share costs £52 53. 6d.” Interest at five 
per cent per annum, payable half-yearly, is allowea on all com- 
pleted shares, and on payments in advaacs for not less than twelve 
month:. No partnership liability, end the taking of land is 
optional. Prospectuses will be sent free of charge to any part of the 
United Kingdom, the Cont nent, and the Colonies. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNE EN, Seeretary. 

The Woodbury Park Estate, Tunbridge Wells, West Kent, will be 
al otted at the Offices, No. 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, on 
Wednesday, May 21. Valuable Plots on the Estates at Brighton, 
Malvern, Reading, St. Margaret’s, Enfield, Weybridge, Maldon, 
Forest Hill, Totienham, &c., are now onsale. On payment of one- 
eighth of the price of each plot, the remaining seven-eighths of the 
purchase-money may be borrowed from the Society; the loan repay- 
ments being at the rate of 10s. for every plot costing £52 4s. 6d. 
Plans of estates, price 6d., or 7d, by post will be duly forwarded. 


ee 
ONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT.—A limited 
rum*er of LADIES or GENTLEMEN WANTED to pureue the 
liwmireting on Vellum and Lithography, tor objects connected with 
the Crystal Palace. Each art taugbt for £1 1s., personally or by ‘etter, 
by which a handsome income can be realised vw eekly. Employment 
and reterences to Pupils. Specimens scen daily at Mr. Laur nt’s, 3, 
Torringion-square the Royal Polytechnic, &c, No knowledge of 
drawing necessary. 


SSS eee 
USWELL HILL.—To be LET, in this most 


healthy part, an elegant detached RESIDENCE containing 

a drawing, diniag, and breakfast room, six bed-rooms, dressing 
ditto, kitchens, scullery. dairy, larder, wine and coal cellars, two 
Mana yar Ses stabling, Petes? ee ect Rent £95. 
leadow required. Apply essrs. Pricket, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. $ 2 


se caus rec 
OME.—A French Lady, highly connected, 


wife of an English clergyman, residing ina handsome house 
in a most healthy Watering-place in France, would receive a LADY 
or sisters, either to finish to the highest point their Education, or to 
afford them a cheerful Home and Society. Terms, £200—Address, 
Nina, Messrs. Seeley, 70, Hanover-street. 


PEVATE TUTOR in FRANCE.—A late 
Rector of great experience and success as a tutor, and in 
whose family French and German are habitually spoken (by natives), 
having lately removed to a most advantageous position for his work, 
has two vacancies. Continent—Messrs. Seeley and Co., 
r-street. 


UPERB FLOWER SEEDS for Early Sowing, 


selected with care from the best varieties, sent post-free at the 


op a ae 
“ it 8. 2d. sample i» 2d. 
From WILLIAM KNIGHT, Florist, 67, High-street, Battle, Sussex. 


(STROSS aA SRE AR ATL Bt eR ARR Ot Ty 

EA-SICKNESS PREVENTED.—Travellers 

sea are respectfully invited to test an eminently successful 

French invention, patented, for effectually preventing the disagree- 

Price'Sa: Sole Agents tn Loudon HILL aad BILLIARD, Maltese, 
* le mi . 

Naval, and Gout Outfitters, 7, Duncannon-street, Trafalgar-square. 


PBACE REJOICINGS.—_ILLUMINATIONS, 


in Design, are NOW READY at HOLT’S Artists’ Colour 
Warehouse, 30, Goswell-road, near the Angel varying 


from 10s. 6d. Packed and sent to any part of 
receipt of post order. 
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THE GRAND NAVAL REVIEW YACHTS TAKING OUT PASSENGERS TO VIEW THE FLEET, SKETCHED FROM SOUTHSEA COMMON. 
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THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW AT SPITHEAD, 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
PorrsmoutH, Tuesday Evening. 

Fanaiiar for the past two years with the story of naval and military 
achievements, we close the period of a successful war by the exhibi- 
tion of our unimpaired strength, and splendid training. Never at 
any period of our history have we been able, even at the outbreak of a war, 
to boastof a fleet as powerful in numbers and metal as that which floats 
at Spithead. Such a mighty gathering of first-rates and gun-boats 
may not for years again be witnessed in these waters; and the rehearsal 
for the benefit of peaceful spectators of a few mimic episodes in real 
warfare is an appropriate termination to the series of sterner and more 
dangerous actions in which the English have lately been engaged. 

The people who met in 1854 and 1855 to cheer our gallant sailors to 
their duty again assemble to cheer them for its performance. Peace has 
come, and with it—at least for the present—the naval and military 
labours of the country end. Animated with this sentiment, count- 
less numbers have thronged to Portsmouth, and fill its houses, 
mingling together in a ceaseless hum the accents of Hampshire and 
those of distant towns and places. In the same proportion as the fleet 
of 1856 exceeds that of Lord Howe in 1791, so the number of spectators 
now exceeds that of seventy»five years since. It was then considered 
@ splendid effort to bring together a single line of ships extending for 
five miles—from Stokes Bay to Spithead; now we have a double line, 
stretching from off Lee Point to the Nab, whilst hundreds of gun-boats, 


floating-batteries, and mortar-vessels crown the outer spaces off Ryde 
and Portsmouth. 

On Saturday, after some days spent in evolutions of a preparatory 
nature, the fleet anchored in a stately line, with the Duke of 
Wellington at its head, bearing the Admiral’s ensign. The Rod- 
ney and London had already taken up their positions near 
the Nab, as pivot-ships, round which the fleet was to sail. 
In the open spaces, between the two divisions, the water was 
sprinkled with boats carrying spectators; steamers filled with visitors 
steering like pigmies through their colossal sisters; gun-boats puffing 
like locomotive engines; whilst in a mass off Ryde lay a host of craft 
forming clumps, with their masts relieved in yellow on the houses and 
trees of the town. At no great distance off Southsea Castle lay the 
heavy forms of the floating batteries, rising and falling on the 
swell like whales; and stretching from their vicinity far away 
past Monckton towards Browndown were the heavy round hulls of the 
mortar-vessels, reposing in a sort of grim, grey rest, that seemed to 
have its attractions. The sun shone brightly on the white walls of 
Southsea Castle, with its tower soaring above the low embankments, 
bristling with guns, on the varied crowd which covered the esplanade, 
and on the green embrasures of the main defences. The Sallyport and 
Blockhouse, the long line of white which joins Fort Monckton to the 
latter, contrasted but feebly with the pale green water; and the 
entrance to the harbour was thronged with boats, some of 
which, filled with merry, bearded faces, were carrying liberty- 
men from the ships of war to the shore; others were 


crowded and laden to the~ thwarts with curious spectators 
anxious to gain a view from the water. Passenger steamers, 
gun boats, and tenders to the fleet, were perpetually passing in and out 
of harbour, bewildering the eye by the rapidity of their motion and 
the quick succession of their numbers. 

Visitors, numerous enough on Saturday, increased on Sunday> 
the weather favouring those who came down by the railways 
from London or elsewhere, Streaming down the streets of the 
town, curiously viewing the great guns in the embrasures, and 
peering into their muzzles, they were not induced to pause long 
before these curiosities ; but, rushing to the piers, invaded the steamers 
which left the quays swaying to and fro with their loads in an alarm- 
ing manner. Numbers, unable to reach the steamers, or afraid of the 
crush, loitered about the walls, or peeped at the fleet through the em- 
prasures; or, following in a gentle sort of stream from James’s-gate, 
spread themselves over Southsea Common, and walked up the Clarencu 
Esplanade. Awful in our view as were tle two statues of Wellington 
and Nelson decorating the entrance to this favourite walk, we did not 
find the mass much disgusted by the enormities here committed in tho 
shape of sculpture—their object, the “ cynosure of every eye,” was the 
fleet. From every seaport—great or small—that intervenes between 
Deal and Portsmouth, strange boats had arrived, and offered their 
varied attractions to the lieges with unceasing pertinacity and noise. 
The lugger from Ramsgate and cutter from Brighton compete L 
with Portsmouth wherries for the holiday traffic—all sharing 
in it alike.) Whilst liberty-sailors, too glad to be ashore, dis- 
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ported themselves in the taverns of the town, filled the Hard 
and neighbouring streets; foreigners in their peculiar cos- 
tumes, with bags slung round them, rushed away to the shore, 
mingled with the cooler and more phlegmatic people around them, and 
contended with obdurate boatmen for a reduction of their exorbitant 
demands. The day was fine and the fleet motionless; a slight breeze 
rippled the water and gave it that white sparkle which makes 
artists despair. The Isle of Wight reposed in a pleasant grey haze, 
and the holiday folk had their enjoyments without stint. 

On Monday again the scene changed. In the morniig all Ports- 
mouth wa3in motion. Sailors in various phases of oblivion or jollity 
were to go back to their ships; they covered the Hard and quays, 
forming picturesque and perpetually-changing groups. But as the day 
wore on these gradually thinned and disappeared, leaving the streets 
to the busy of every class. There was not a boat in Portsmouth 
harbour that had not its repairs or adornment to be seen to. Floating 
things which had found no employment for months were likely to do 
80 now, and their owners were everywhere seen washing, painting, and 
tarring or mending, patching, and cutting them. The walls were 
covered with advertisements of vessels preparing to follow the fleet in 
its evolutions, at charges varying from ten shillings to four guineas. 
Yachts were for sale or to be let, houses were at the disposal of the 
highest bidder, and £50 was a molest price for two nights’ 
lodging for a family of three. It is almost needless to say 
that the usual accommodation to travellers in the shape of 
hotels and taverns had long been pre-engaged and taken; 
those who trusted to chance to find a bed being wofully disappointed 
in the endeavour to discover a resting-place. Every officer in the 
great fleet lying at Spithead had asked his friends in far greater 
number than the ships could give room for. Some had twenty, some 
thirty; others—the lucky ones—less. Fortunately the Admiralty 
stepped in, and, limiting gun-room officers to about 80-95ths of a visitor 
each, no doubt cast consternation throughout more than one family 
circle at a distance. In the midst of all the noise of preparation fresh 
streams of pleasure-seekers came in hourly, and gave the streets an 
unusually crowded appearance. A deputation of French officers, re- 
cently arrived in the Duchayla, and headed by Admiral Jurien de la 
Gravitre, landed during the day, and added their glittering uniforms, 
cocked hats, and aiguillettes to the motley mass which already varie- 
gated the streets. The Lieutenant-Governor thought it a fit occasion 
to have a field day; and the troops, both of the regular and militia 
regiments, performed a series of evolutions on the common at Southsea. 
The day being pure and cloudless, like the last, rendered the positions 
of the ships in the fleet easily distinguishable. But little movement 
was, however, visible amongst them. The gun-boats alone appeared to 
be under orders to move, and they were observed for a cousiderable 

ime throwing off their long stripes of steam, and then fiaally pro- 
ceeding in the order of their squadrons—Red, White, Blue, and 
Striped-—down the centre of the line formed by the line-of-battle ships, 
screw-frigates, and sloops-of-war. A great deal of signalling, and a 
few mishaps, such as lost bowsprits and damaged rigging, were 
amongst the unavoidable catastrophes. 

Although it was generally known, and had been authoritatively an- 
nounced, that there would be an attack on ths Browndown batteries, 
and the mortar-vessels in front of them, on Southsea Castle and Fort 
Monckton, it was not distinctly ascertained what might be the manner 
of the attack, or its detailed features. In them a laudable desire was 
entertained of giving to the affair as much of the unforeseen as was pos- 
sible, consistent with preconcerted arrangement. We saw, however, 
that great preparations were being made for resisting an enemy both 
at Browndown and Monckton, as well as at Southsea Castle. Supplies 
of powder had been forwarded in considerable quantities to those three 
places; and fatigue parties of artillerymen were diligently employed in 
extracting from the touchholes the chalk which stops them up and pre- 
serv 's the guns, fixing running gear t» the carriages, and oiling the in- 
terior of the pieces. Ramrods were taken out of store, wads made—in fact, 
all the preparations required to repel the enemy with vigour. On board 
the ships so recently returned frem encountering a real enemy we nee‘ 
not say such preparations were not required. 

In the vicinity of Southsea Castle a grand stand was in course of 
erection, and seemed somewhat in close proximity to the fort. It served 
to give the approaching engagement its true theatrical value, by de- 
monstrating to the eye how little danger was really to be apprehended, 
at the same time affording the best opportunity of a near view to these 
who were anxious for one. 

To-day the morning broke hazily, and the sky became rapidly over- 
cast. A light wind from the east prevailed, and the day was cool. Still 
there was no sign of rain, and it was anticipated that fine weather 
would as usual greet the Queen on her arrival at Portsmouth. The 
South-Western Railway brought such a stream of new-comers iato the 
town that the streets were filled with people, many of whom being 
strangers appeared totally at a loss how to spend the night, on account 
of the difficulty of finding ledgings. Tired groups might be seen 
wandering from street to street, followed by carpet-bags, and making 
fruitless attempts at admittance to various houses where the prices of 
a night’s rest seemed too exorbitant for any but millionaires. 
The beach near the Esplanade was crowded with numerous 
fresh crews of pleasure-boats from Deal and Southampton; and 
these litt.e vessels at anchor near the shore formed by themselves 
a small forest of masts. Booths and tents sprang up in all directions 
on the Common; and two stands, in addition to that which had first 
been planned near Southsea Castle, arose a3 if by encbantment—one of 
them to the eastward of the fort, the other in rear of the large one 
already mentioned. 

The fleet had not in the mean while made any alterations in its move- 
ments, if we except the withdrawal of the Meander from Stokes Bay 
where she had lain—the general belief being until now that she would 
form one of the points of attack by the gun-boat flotilla) During the 
day the latter again went through some evolutions, and passed up the 
lines of the fleet. The ships to-morrow are, it is said, to have six 
rounds a gun. 

Porrsmoutu, Wednesday. 


The day fixed for the grand celebration broke in the brightest and 
most auspicious manner. It was a cold, grey, silvery dawn that threw 
every part of the vast scene into a misty tone, increasing the distance 
of distant objects, and causing the Isle of Wight to assume a pale and 
dim aspect. 

The masses of people of every class which had asse mbled in Ports- 
mouth had begun early to throng the places where t he best view could 
be gained of the scene. Those who had slept soundly in the various 
beds furnished by the inhabitants of Portsmouth and the surrounding 
places; those who hd slept less comfortably on chairs and tables at the 
rate of ten shillings each ; those who had not slept at all—and they were 
the majority—streamed out of Portsmouth towards Southsea Common 
on the one hand and Gosport Common the other. On the esplanade 

’ the boats of every harbour for upwards of a hundred miles on each side 
of the coast, and many from distant French ports, contended for the 
favour of the multitude, gaily dressed out in colours, and sails set 


in readiness for motion. The masses, however, attracted by the 
idea of an attack on Southsea Castle, took up their positions on the 
glacis of the works, which they soon covered, leaving not a particle of 
the white stone forming it unoccupied by their moving bodies, Round 
and round this centre of attraction crowds moved about and fluttered, 
the esplanade gradually losing its hue of white for the dark one of the 
circulating crowd. The grand stand remained for a long time compa- 
ratively empty, but many others were filled at an early hour with many 
people. A careful guard was set over the green earthworks that cover 
the outer bastions, so that they retained their b)ightness unsullied by the 
contact of human feet, and preserved oo a distant view the con- 
trasts between budding and luxuriant grass and the weather-beaten 
towers and steeples that rise at intervals above the low level 
of the works. In the harbour, the piers crowded with anxious forms 
desirous of joining the vessels destined for them contended and jostled 
with each other without ceasing. As each gaily-decorated boat re- 
ceived its complement of people it left the shore and steamed out 
passing on the bubbling waters many a light skiff heavily laden with 
people, many a heav y collier’s boat filled with men and women, many 
a graceful cutter or fast wherry dancing along merrily under all sail- 
For all Portsmouth, all London, and even distant parts of England, 
this was a holiday; and before eleven o’clock Portsmouth and its at- 
tendant suburbs presented the picture of a city deserted by all but the 
aged and infirm, and only a few belated individuals hastening along, 
vaguely apprehensive of losing some of the sight. 

Whilst the greater part of the crowds streamed away to Southsea 
Common, another took the direction of Gosport, and, covering the 
decks of the floating-bridge with its numbers, glided into the sandy 
level, interspersed with furze bushes and water, w hich forms the beach 
between Fort Monckton and Stokes Bay. The neighbourhood of Haslar 
had also its numbers of spectators, crowded together on foot, in carts 
on waggons, and every species of accommodation. 

The ships lay still as they had remained for a few previous days: the 
largest men-of-war forming that imposing double column which has 
already been noticed; the floating batteries and mortar-boats forming 
a confused line nearer the shore; and the gun-boats in the extreme dis- 
tance towards Southampton, appearing smaller even than the reality 
from their distance. The whole dressed out in lines of flags, forming 
polygons of colour, gave a gaudy appearance to the surrounding 
water, already so variegated by moving craft of every sort. 

Crossing the harbour to the Blockhouse Fort, where the Hampshire 
Artillery in all the pride of their best costumes stood in groups be- 
tokening disappointment rather than any other sentiment, we emerged 
upon the green meadows of Haslar, learning to our astonishment 
that the forts were not to fire any salute, Passing onwards through the 
crowds which were already formed and momentarily increasing, 
we entered Fort Monckton, where the Hampshire Militia, under Col. 
Stretton, was drawn out in fall array. The bastions showed signs of 
recent preparation; bt »t:angely enough, were unmanned by gunners. 
From Fort Monckton the view extended over every part of the fleet, 
commanding the egress from the harbour, the esplanade and castle of 
Southsea, the confused forest of masts and flags marking the position 
of the floating batteries and mortar-vessels—the line of first- 
rates stretching up from the vicinity of the Nab to that ot 
Cowes—the flotilla of gun-boats, and all the attendant shipping 
that covered the waters in every direction. Sunken low on 
the shore of the point known as Gilkicker, Fort Monckton is 
surrounded by a ditch, has a large earthwork in its north-western 
front, and crosses fire with Blockhouse Fort close by. It carries forty 
long 68 and 82 pounders. West of it are the new batteries of Brown- 
down, all armed with very heavy ordnance, where it was supposed that 
an attack was intendeded similar to those arranged against Southsea 
Castle and Fort Monckton. All the ships in the fleet began early to 
get up steam, and their white funnels were everywhere vomiting out 
their volume of vapour before any signs of the Royal party were given. 
Many of the steamers and pleasure-boats had already taken up a 
position to windward of the starboari line, before any signs of motion 
were visible in the neighbourhood of thedockyard. At half-past eleven, 
however, a Royal salute from the old Victory, and the yards of that 
veteran liner manned with the blue form: of cur sailors, proclaimed 
the arrival of the Queen; and tben there was a hush, during which 
ell eyes were turued towards the entrance to Portsmouth Harbour. 
The tall masts bearing the Royal standard were seen swiftly gliding 
down the waters, and then as the noble yacht, filled with its Royal 
freight, emerged from the space between the Blockhouse and the 
Round Tower, a cheer came rolling to us over the waters proclaiming 
the joy of the crowds around us looking on at the ceremony. Behind 
the Queen’s yacht followed numerous vessels—the Fairy, Elfin, a steam- 
frigate of large proportions, the Chanticleer, and others, about thirty 
in number. 

The Foreign Ministers were afloat in the elegant Admiralty steam- 
yacht Vivid. The House of Peers had the 7ransit; the House of 
Commons was on board that most uslucky of ships the Perseverance— 
many members of the Lower House werein the Porcupine. The Board 
of Admiralty dashed about in their fine yachts Biack Eag/e and Princess 
Alice; while the Port Admiral and the Governor of Portsmouth were 
cruising slowly along in the Fire Queen. Besides these Government 
vessels there were the Avon, the Wildfire, Sprightly, Vulcan, Himalaya, 
Driver, Megera, Prometheus, Otter, Pigmy, &c., all with large parties 
of fashionable visitors on board. But, though these men-of-war were 
(some of them at least) smart vessels, they were now eclipsed by the 
magnificent fleet sent out by the various great companies. Of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company there were the Eurine, Ripon, 
Sultan, Simla, Manilla, and Alma—the last with a party of the 
directors on board. The West India Mail Company turned out such 
leviathans as the Atrato, La Plata, Tay, and Trent. The Indian 
and the Pacific were also among the. colossal merchantmen; and the 
steamers Vivid, Garland, and JImperatrice, though not among the 
largest, were certainly among the fastest present. 

As the Royal yacht steamed past the walls the saluting battery fired 
in her honour, and then the people in the embrasures of the forts, on 
the slopes of the esplanade from Portsmouth to Southsea, from Block- 
house Fort to Monckton, crowded together to watch her, As sbe 
glided past the shore and the glacis of the castle, past the stands and 
sailing vessels filled with crowds congregated there in masses, cheers 
burst from them and filled the air, sounds of music then came stealing 
over the water from the ships to the shore, and added another feature 
of harmony to the scene. The approach to the Spit Buoy was marked 
by breathless expectation shown in every face turned anxiously towards 
the fast-sailing yacht and her attendant steamers. As she rounded the 
buoy and dashed out into the open water of Spithead, a scene 
of apparent momentary confusion was noticeable throughout the whole 

fleet, Dark blue masses rushed up rigging, gliding like wild cats till 
tue very Royal yards were manned with human forms. At the same 
moment the fleet gave forth their salute—their guns roaring out from 
deck to deck, from ship to ship—until the air was obscured by tha 
smoke and the fleet was involved in a cloud of vapour. Each vessel, 
at firet px vally darkened, then veiled up to the highest truck of its 
tapering mast, offered a beautiful sight, only equalled in diversity of 
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effect by the partial rolling off of the mist, as the flaws of wind rent and 


played through them, revealing here a portion of a hull, there some 
dim tracery of mast and riggiog, until finally through a silvery 
haze the whole fleet again burst into view. The blue-jackets 
mingling their colours with the gaudy hues of the bunting, gave 
pretty effect, combining straight lines of spars and rigging «1:) flutter. 
ing prismatic tints. As the Queen then proceeded rapidly past between 
the Starboard line and the Mortar Squadron, thousands of voices cheered 
and hurraed, bands of music threw out tones that grew mellow as they 
stole along the waters, and the attendant shipping and spectators 
joined in the pleasing demonstration. 

The Queen’s yacht, emerging from the surrounding smoke, proceeded 
rapidly past Fort Monckton, meeting everywhere the same enthusiastic 
reception, and, having rounded into a position to return down the centre 
line, entered the squadron of gun-boats, disposed in double rows on each 
side of her course, and majestically proceeded on her way. She glided 
past the small vessels of the flotilla, passed steam-frigates of varioug 
strength and speed, passed the giant screw line-of-battle ships, 
till she reached the Duke of Wellington, greeted in all direc. 
tions by the most enthusiastic cheers. Whilst she paused the 
gun-boat flotilla had got under way, and was slowly ad. 
vancing against the tide in double column, the Red and 
White leading. The manner in which each tiny vessel kept her 
position and distance, the orderly marner in which each of them 
weighed anchor, was deserving of the utmost praise. The thia streaks 
of steam that issued from their high-pressure boilers showed clear 
against the sides of the ships through whose lines they passed, and 
added another to the numerous pictorial effects so remarkable during 
the day. Some time elapsed during the performance of this portion of 
the day’s proceedings, on account as much of the number ef gun-boats 
that had to weigh anchor as because of the comparatively slow speed of 
the vessels working against the tide. The Queen had paused at the 
end of the line and remained stationary, when the foremost gun-boats 
of the Red and White Squadrons were observed to round again and 
proceed—the first to starboard, the second to port, in the opposite 
direction to that which they had been taking. Their intricate lines of 
opposite motion in the midst of the two rows of stationary men-of-war 
were extremely curious and interesting, giving an appearanc 
mechanical regularity to the scene which was highly pleasing. 

The head of the White Division having ‘anchored abreast of Fort 
Monckton, the remaining ships of that denomination formed an im- 
posing front of attack against the gun-boats and floating batteries 
moored parallel to them. These, lolling like porpoises in the water as 
it was lashed into waves by the screws of their opponents, seemed 
silently and somewhat contemptuously to look on the preparations 
made against them. The Red squadron, having sailed up on the other 
side of the double row of first-rates, was seen taking up a position oppo- 
site Browndown, supported by the Light, which followed at its heels, 
At thesame moment the Blue squadron made its way in the direction 
of Southsea Castle, and anchored in line before that work. Undis- 
mayed at these hostile preparations, the people who covered the glacis 
and the numerous boats that plied between the castle and the attack- 
ing force seemed rather fixed in their intentions to remain than to have 
any idea of retreat. It was obvious that they anticipated the disap- 
poin'ment which was about to ensue. 

The Light and Blue divisions had not had time to complete their line of 
attack before we observed the Duke of Wellington divesting its masts 
of the flags with which it had hitherto been dressed. With the speed 
of lightning every ship followed its example. Fold upon fold of bunt- 
ing was loweied from view, and slowly the anchors having tripped 
were weighed, and the grand line of men: of-war began, at first imper- 
ceptibly, but instantly after with majestic solemnity, to move in the 
direction of the Nab. This was the noblest sight of theday. The 
large broad hulls of the largest sbips in tae world moving in this 
orderly manner, apparently through a mass of smaller craft, whose tiny 
forms and filmy white streaks of steam everywhere dotted the water, 
the large tall spars and rigging overtopping the horizon and every 
smaller object, were splendid in the contrasts which they afforded. 

At the head of this imposing squadron was the Duke of Wellington, 
ber 131 ports shining in the sun, which showed her chequered sides, 
bright with paint. Behind her the Orion, the Jumes Watt \one of the 
most perfect specimens of modera naval architecture), the Majestic, the 
Exmouth, Colossus, Brunswick, Edinburgh, Hogue, Blenheim, Russell, 
and a long list of screw-frigates, corvettes, and paddle-wheel vessele. 
Abreast of the Port line the Royal George Jed the Starboard, gigantic in 
proportions as the Duke, if not as elegant in form. Then came the 
Nile, the Conqueror—superior ia most respects to such competitors, 
noble as they are, a3 the Algiers, St. Jean d’Acre, and Agamemnon— 
the Cressy, Casar—almost as large at the stern as a 130-gun ship—tbe 
Algiers, the lambering Sanspareil of Balaclava celebrity, tae Centurion, 
Ajax, Hawke, Hastings, and others which we have not space to mention. 

The order having been given to steam at five miles an hour, the 
double column, under the orders of Admiral Sir R. Dundas and Rear- 
Admiral Baynes, was slow in receding from our view; but it was lost 
in the smoke and steam of its own creating for some time before the 
Royal yacht was seen again toemerge from the confused and intricate 
mass of ships on the horizon. Her masts, distinct from the rest by their 
tall and tapering forms capped by the heavy fulds of the Royal 
standard, were first visible, and then the hull appeared as she sailed 
rapidly up to a station ner the centre of the intended attacks on 
Southsea Browndown, and the gun-boats and mortar-versels, Then, 
at a sigaal from the Admiral, the attack was ordered to commence. 
The bunting in answer was scarcely down from eac. tiny masthead 
when a tremendous cannonade commenced. The Blue Squadron opened 
on Southsea Castle with tremendous roar, heavy guns replying to 
heavy guns, the sounds of which reverberated through the air with 
unceasing din. The White Division opened on the gun-boats and 
mortar-vessels with similar vigour and alacrity; whilst the Red and 
Light blazed unmercifully at Browndown and Monckton. 
White clouds of smoke receding before the wind enveloped 
the crowds covering Southsea Castle and glacis; the thousands 
who filled the beach and common, the grand stands, and 
carts and booths, were enveloped in wreaths of smoke, which 


relieved themselves in light on a bank of heavy dark smoke floating 


in the rear from the funnels of the first-rates then coming up to their 
anchorages. Over that black bank of smoke again came rushing that 
of the flotilla, attacking the mortar-vessels, the stream of their 
steam blowing off, and puffs from their guns mingling to- 
gether, and obscuring the space through which the tall spars 
of the Queen’s yacht might still be seen, as she took advan- 
tage of the attack to make the best of her way homeward. Oppo- 
site Monckton Fort and Browndown the effect of the action was l+ss 
visible, because the ships were not so clustered; but the energies of the 
crews of the gun-boats were unflagging, so long as their six rounds of - 
ammunition per gun lasted. Whilst, however, with the energy which 
real action had imparted to our sailors, they hurled their fire 
at the walls of the Portsmouth defences, thosa works remained 
entirely silent in return, The great pivot-guns on the walls, the 
$2-pounders in the embrasures, were all silent, the ammunitio. 
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made ready for days previously was not expended, and the soldiers 
in the redoubts looked en in grim disappointment at the attack, which 
they were not at liberty to return. The only explanation we obtained 
of this was that the order to fire had been countermanded at all the 
orts, in consequence of the discovery that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Portsmouth would be obliged to pay for every shot fired on the occa- 
sion. A parallel instance cited was that of General Don, at Gibraltar, 
who on one occasion fired three rounds from several guns, and had te 
pay for all the ammunition expended. 

After about half an hour's firing the whole scene was enveloped in 
smoke and darkness, leaving nothing to gratify the eye but a heavy 
mist, impenetrable and choking. Her Majesty had already taken the 
van and steamed into harbour as the last guns of the attack boomed 
over the waters, She was speedily followed by all the steamers afloat, 
whilst at the same time the crowds of spectators wandered home; the 
fleet meanwhile proceeding to resume the quiescent state at anchor in 
which we left it. 


DEPARTURE OF HER MAJESTY AND THE LORDS AND 
COMMONS. 

The London stations of the South-Western Railway were the scene 
of great excitement on Wednesday morning. Long before the sun was 
up the vicinity of the terminus in Waterloo-road was in a commotion, 
owing to the thousands of persons which literally besieged this place 


of departure. Trains, each following the other in quick succession, | 


and all apparently surcharged, were dispatched as early as 
five o’clock. Peers and commoners. 
position and state, or quality, were there intermingled in one 
only object—the obtaining a position in the train whereby to 
be conveyed to the place of embarkation. Coroneted carriages 
private phaetons, and numbered cabs were converging to the one 
eommon centre. The Waterloo-road, Lambeth, has never presented 
such an appearance since the opening of the terminus as at four. 
o'clock, owing to the continued arrival of carriages and hackney-cabs 
At one time there were upwards of 2000 vehicles of different descrip- 
tions at the terminus and along the Waterloo-road; in fact, so crowded 
was the thoroughfare, that it was impossible for anything like one-half 
of the carriages to drive into the courtyard of the station. “Noble 
Lords” and “honourable members,” whose train left for Southampton 
at seven o'clock, although unused to being thus early astir, had managed 
to “shake off” their soporific indulgences, and appeared at the pre- 
arranged hour. The foreign Ambassadors in official costume excited 
some degree of admiration and amusement to the bystanders, and one or 
two of them were re:eived with anything but a courteous reception. 

The arrangements made both by»the police and railway officials were 
of so effective a character that, notwithstanding the immense concourse 
of persons, not the slightest confusion ensued. Ladies and gentlemen, 
regardless of the danger, never hesitated for a moment in crossing the 
rails whilst the trains were beiag made up; but such was the vigilance 
of the railway authorities, under Mr. Young, the superintendent, and 
Messrs. Inspectors Narwood, Parker, and Bent, with a powerful body 
of the L division of police, that no accident took place. 

Precisely at five o’clock the first train was started, considerably 
sooner than the time advertised. This was in reality a “monster 
train ;” but it is only justice to the company to state that none of the 
carriages contained more than the regular number of persons. In 
a quarter of an hour afterwards another train, as large as 
the former, was started, filled with company; and at each suc- 
ceeding quarter of an hour up to eight o’clock other trains left the 
terminu:. In addition to the above a special train left at 6.45, con- 
taining the Cabinet Ministers and Foreign Ambassadors. At seven 
o’clock another special train, containing the members of the Houses 
of Peers and Commons, started; and at half-past seven the whole of 
the Queen’s household left in a special train. 

It had been arranged that the Royal train should leave by the Nine 
Elms station; and accordingly, at about half-past eight o'clock, her 
Majesty, the Prince Consort, and the Royal children, attended by a 
brilliant retinue, arrived at the Nine Elms Royal private station of 
the London and South-Western Railway, Vauxhall, at which place 
the Royal party were received by the directors and other of the com- 
pany’s officials. The Royal train, which was drawn by a powerful 
engine, named the “ Duke,” was intrusted to the charge of Mr. G. 
Anwell, consisting of two state carriages, which left the Nine 
Elms station at 8.45, and proceeded to Gosport; whence the 
Royal party, after embarkation, proceeded to Spithead. The news of 
the safe arrival of the Royal train at its destination, as well 
as that of each of the other passenger trains dispatched, was 
forwarded to London by electric telegraph. 

Not fewer than 867 carriages, some containing as many as forty 
passengers each, left the Waterloo station on Tuesday; and during the 
three hourson Wednesday morning almost as many more left. The 
receipts of the company for the two days it was stated would exceed 
£13,000. 

‘ ILLUMINATION OF THE FLEET. 

The most interesting and only novel feature in the day’s movements 
was that reserved for the night, as an Emeralder might say ; and 
was a thorough novelty to such of the present generation as accidentally 
witnessed it. We say “accidentally,” because no notice of an intention 
to illuminate was given in the Admiralty’s programme, and conse- 
quently thousands who had borne the cold and languor of the 
day had left on their return to distant homes before the ships made this 
grand and brilliant demonstration. This was effected by simultaneously 
lighting up the yards and portholes with bluelights. At nine o’clock, 
gun fire, the whole fleet at anchor burst into light as by magic ; the 
jets one above ancther, maintopmast high aloft, and the ports of each 
opened at once, showing a vivid glare between decks, caused an 
unusual roar of cheering from the shore, which was echoed and given 
back with interest from the boats of the legion afloat. This in the 
stillness of the calm night had an effect as imposing as it was rare, 
and cheer upon cheer applauded the spectacle, From nine to ten 
rockets were sent up thickly from the ships, an( rained a golden shower 
upon the “floating capital.” The Commander-in-Chief, Sir George 
Seymour, entertained the Admirals, Captains, and other offic:rs of the 
fleet at the Admiralty-house in the evening, where the Fr nch Admiral 
and staff were the honoured guests. The Ercius, one of the three 
monster floating batteries built of wrought iron by Napier, arrived at 
Spithead, from Glasgow, just in time to ba a feature in the finale, 


Tar Decitan System 1x Swevey.—Sweden has adopted the 
decimal system, the denominations of the old coins being at the same time 
maintained. The rixdaler (1f. 40c.) will still be the base of the monetary 
system; but, instead of being divided into forty-eight shillings, will be com- 
posted of 100 ort, Formerly there were four different kinds of rixdalers; but 
thee of them will be abolished, As to measure, the foot will in future be of ten 
inches instead of twelve, whilst the inch will be divided into ten fractions, to be 
called lines. The base of liquid measure will be the cubic foot, called kanna 
In weight, the former pound will be divided into 100 orts, and the ort into 100 
grains. The definitive introduction of this system will not, however, take 
before five years, in order to accustom the nation gradually to the change. 

The Journal de S!. Petershourg of the 15th April publishes a 
despatch from General Luders, to the effect that since the declaration of peace 
the greatest friendship exists between the Russian and French aoldiers, 


regardless each of his | 


THE REVIEW OF THE FLEET AT SPITHEAD 
BY THE QUEEN. 


(From another Correspondent.) 

Never had Monarch a greater opportunity of witnessing a people’s 
loyalty and devotion than our august and belowed Queen (whom God 
save!) had on the occasion of her reviewing her mighty and magnificent 
fleet ori Wednesday last. The moment of her Majesty’s appearance in 
the port was a signal for that enthusiasm which is always displayed 
whenever she is graciously pleased to appear among her subjects. 
Simultaneous cheers burst from tens of thousands of loyal hearts, show- 
ing the hearty welcome of our “Sea Queen” by her delighted people. 
The review of such a fleet as the world never before beheld, 
equipped with an efficiency which all the newest appliances of art and 
science have enabled us to give to each of these powerful engines 
of war which composed it, and manned by seamen whose services our 
vast commercial wealth enables us to command without limit, was 
most gratifying to all who witnessed it. This gorgeous and truly 
national pageant was a fitting spectacle in celebration of peace, and 
one which illustrates the greatness of our triumph, the immensity of 

our resources, and the solid basis of our strength. 
| The fleet, as it appeared at anchor on the morning of the review, 
| extending in a line east and west from pivot-ship to pivot-ship, 
| covered a space of more than twelve miles, and comprised, in line-of- 
| battle-ships, frigates, corvettes, sloops, floating batteries, mortar- 


| ships, mortar-boats, and gun-boats, upwards of 240 sail, of which not 
| more than ten were without steam power. ‘There never was a time 
when the British Navy was more efficient than itis at present. What~ 
| ever may have been done in former days by our sailing vessels, how- 
ever great the deeds they may have achieved, it is clear that for the 
future they cannot form the chief body of our naval power. It is, 
indeed, scarcely a question whether they should not be altogether 
superseded. The employment of steam-ships reduces them (the sail- 
ing ones) to the subaltern position of the siege artillery of an army by 
land. It is true, by the employment of a squadron of steamers a cer- 
tain object in an expedition may be carried into effect by means of 
these sailing vessels—namely, when it is necessary to act against a fort 
| or fortified maritime city, which must be destroyed by bringing to- 
| gether a large mass of cannon to bear upon one point. Beyond that no 
other service can be required of them. Here, again, the same service 
can be rendered with greater efficacy by the substitution of large 
steam-vessels like the line-of-battle ships forming part of the present 
fleet. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the various Boards of Admiralty 
under whose directions the old instruments of the naval power of this 
country have been discarded, and replaced by other and far more power- 
ful ones. Most assuredly, if anywhere it were desirable to uphold 
squadrons of sailing vessels, it must must have been in the councils of 
the British Admiralty; but they have listened to the voice of expe- 
rience, and they have found that sailing vessels become useless when a 
new power capable of effecting every object in spite of them has en- 
tered into competition. We find there is in this fleet alone 230 steam- 
vessels of all classes, from the powerful three-decker, with her 131 guns 
and 1100 men, to the small gun-boat of 2 guns and 25 men. But 
this is not all. To give an idea of the real power of this steam fleet, it 
is necessary to inspect closely all that its armaments possess of the ap- 
propriate and formidable, and with what clever foresight the whole has 
been studied. The war-steamers of England have not been built for 
| all services indiscriminately: in their construction there has been but 
one idea, one aim —that of war: they unite with wonderful aptitude to 
the things peculiarly belonging to the sea—extreme swiftness, power- 
ful artillery, and great space for the occasional conveyance of troops. 
And yet this armament is indeed formidable, and he who beholds it 
| may truly with the poet exclaim,— 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep; 
Her course is o’er the ocean wave, 
Her home is on the deep. 
The following is the list of the fleet, with their order of sailing: — 


STARBOARD DIVISION. 
Vice-Admiral Sir G. Seymour, Commander-in-Chief. 


Names of Ships. Captains. Guns. Tons. H.P. s 
Royal George .» * Robinson . + 102 2616 .. 400 .. 920 
Nile .. oa +» Mundy ° 9L .. 2598 .. 500 .. 850 
Conqueror Symonds . 100 .. 3283 .. 800 .. 930 
Cressy Warren . 80 2573 rs +» 750 
Cesar - Mobb .. . - 91 3100 .. 4 - 850 
Algiers . Codrington .. 90 .. 3340 .. 450 .. 850 
Sanspareil Key .. 70 .. 2334 .. 400 .. 626 
Centurion .. Williams .. +e, 80 25900 .. 409 .. 750 
Ajax .. +. Warden “t4 «+ 60 1761 .. 450 .. 600 
Hawke -- Ommanney .. -. 60 1763 200 .. 600 
Hastings . Fanshawe .. 60 1763 .. 200 .. 600 
Imperieuse . Watson 51 2357 .. 360 .. 5830 
Amphion -. Chads M 34 1474 300 .. 342 
Pylades - D’Encourt .. - 20 1267 .. 350 .. 260 
Cossack Cockburn .. - 20 .. 18838 .. 250 .. 250 
Esk .. +. McClure , a 1153... 250 .. 240 
Falcon «- Pallea : ae |) 747 .- 100 .. 160 
Conflict Cochran oe eo 8 o 1013 -,. 400 .. 165 

arier +.» Derriman .. wae. Bee 747 .. 100 .. 160 
Eurotas - Moorsom .. eo 12 oe 1168 200 .. 200 
Seahorse Heath * . 12... 1168 .. 200 — 200 
Vulture +» Glasso ee co 6 os 1200.06 1410.2... 300 
Magicienne .. . Vansittart e- 16 .. 1255 .. 400 ..+ 220 
Samson . Hand oo 6 .. 1297 467 .- 200 
Vesuvius : - Hore .. so oo NiO). pee NO 280 .. 160 
Basilisk ee . Crofton es o 6 oe 980 .. 400 .. 160 
Gorgon : - Crawford ae © we TO ok 
Firefly.. e+ Otter 5 550 .. 220 .. 100 

PORT DIVISION. 
Rear-Admiral Sir R. Dundas. 

Names of Ships. Captains. Guns. Tons. HP. Crew 
Duke of Wellington Caldwell oe ROL. «ue edpen s 6. eOD. 1100 
Orion ch .. Erskine . 91 3281 600 850 
James Watt Elliot es OL 3083 .. 600 .. 850 
Majestic Hope «- 80 2566 .. 400 .. 750 
Exmouth -. Eyres - 90 .. 3108 .. 400 .. 860 
Colossus... .. Keppel 80 .. 2589 .. 400 .. 750 
Brunswick .. «+ Yelverton - 80 .. 2484 400 .. 750 
Edinburgh .. Hewlett oo OO ea, Te 454 .. 600 
Hogue W. Ramsey-. .. 60... 1780 459 .. 600 
Blenheim Hall . 6 OR 174L 450 .. 600 
Russell oe . Seott oe . 60 175... 200 .. 600 
Euryalus .. G. Ramsay .. « SL .. 9871 400 .. 530 

Rear-Admiral R. L. Baynes. 

‘ant Lyster ve 6 OL cet SBT, «0 000-44 0 
Pear! . Sothe' - 20 .. 1462 .. 400 .. 260 
Tartar Dunlop 20 ,. 1822 .. 250 .. 2650 
‘Archer Heathvote ve BR wet 202 .. 175 
Desperate . White ° on 8 oe (ADO es. WOO...  1865 
Cruiser . Douglas Fe | gS 5 1 ee ae 
Rattler Fellowes ll .. 900 .. 200 ., 130 
Forth . Lord Johan Hay » 12 .- 1928 .. 200 ., 200 
Horatio oe ere > 8 .. 1090 .- 250 .. 200 
Retribution Fisher ve - 28 .. 1641 .. 400 ., 800 
Centaur ai -» Clifford x 6 .. 1269 .. 540 ., 200 
Dragon . +. Stewart Kena cee 16. D5 TT ee (OO 5° ESRD 
mee oS ee ae ee BOO wc 
Geyser +. Tower oe = ee 6 2086 se 280 =... -160 
Merlin +» Sulivan sélecuy  So5e. Cee meee Ouse TRAD 
Hecla «» Aplin . oe 6 ys OLT ce 240 .. 185 
Hydra «+ Morris ee 6 «. 818 oe 220 .. 186 

acai FLOATING a “ aS - 

Nam ps. 5 e ‘ons. _ HP. Trew. 
Motel es: J,’ Beymer! ?,, 2G. te 4. "1460. 5. 900 5... a00 
Glatton we -- Cumming .. «- 14 .. 1469 .. 200 .. 200 
Thunder - Randolph .. co Ak oe EA80 SS 200. 3° 200 
‘Trusty . +» Campbe}l ,, oe Uh ce HAGR Vy 200, OOD 
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SAILING SHIPS. 

Names of Ships. Captains. uns. Tons. E.P. Crew. 
London oe «. Jervis - 90 .. 2508 .. — .. 880 
Rodney pe ~» Wilson Oe -- 90 .; 2660 .. — .. 820 
Belleisle ee -» Hoskens °.. oe Bue me ee ne BKM 

GUN-BOAT FLOTILLA. 

CENTRE—RED,+ VAN—WHITE. REAR—BLUE, LIGHT—STRIPED, 

Divisional ship Divisional ship Divisional ship Divisional ship 
Algiers, 91,Capt. Coloseal,81,Hon. Brunswick, 81, Sanspareil, 71, 
Codrington H. Keppel Capt. Yelverton Captain Key 

Flying Fish, 6 Victor, 6, Intrepid, 6 Surprise, 6 

Ringdove, 6 Pelter, 4 Mohawk, 6 Cheerful, 2 
Biter, 4 Thistle, 4 Stork, 4 Daisy, 2 

Starling, 4 Sandfly, 4 Dapper, 4 Pert, 2 

Snapper, 4 Plover, 4 Gleaner, 4 Drake, 2 3 a) 

Bustard, 4 Carnation, 4 Magpie, 4 Angler, 2, | == 

Dove, 4 Insolent, 4 Redwing, 4 Pet,2 .*@ ——" 

Leveret, 4 Mayflower, 4 Badger, 4 Rambler,2 Zoey 

Fervent, 4 Sp: A Skipjack, 4 Wanderer, 6 

Beaver, 4 Traveller, 4 Forward, 4 Chub, 2 

Opossum, 4 Louisa, 4 Banterer, 4 Onyx, 2 

Firm, 4 Erne, 4 Haughty, 4 Janus, 2 

Blazer, 4 Mastiff, 4 Assurancs, 6 Ant, 2 

Brazen, 4 Lively, 4 Procris, 4 Nettle, 2. 

Rainbow, 4 Ruby, 4 Goshawk, 4 Decoy, 2 

Redbreast, 4 Tickler, 4 Grappler, 4 

Havock, 4 Se: sf Hyena, 4 

Pioneer, 6 Bulldog, 4 Violet, 4 

Lapwing, 6 Hasty, 4 Weasel, 4 

Swinger, 4 . Herring, Jackdaw, 4 

Skylark, 4 Griper, 4 Hind, 4 

Pincher, 4 Thrasher, 4 Lark, 4 

Charger, 4 Julia, 4 Snap, 4 

Grasshopper, 4 Sepoy, 4 Sheldrake, 4 

Mackerel, 4 y,4 Cockchafer, 

Forester, 4 Mistletoe, 4 Stanch, 4 

Whiting, 4 Magnet, 4 Charon, 4 

Partridge, 4 Tilbury, 4 

Coquette, 6 Sparrowhawk, 4 

Beacon, ¢ Goldfinch, 4 

Brave, 4 Delight, 4 

Bullfinch, 4 Bouncer, 4 

Raven, 4 Nightingale, 4 

Hardy, 4 


In addition to the foregoing there was a flotilla of forty mortar-boats 
and floats, The sailing line-of-battle ships Zondon and Rodney were 
placed as the pivot-vessels. 

Every precaution was pr ee by the Government for the prevention 
of accidents, and for the safety and convenience of the thousands and 
tens of thousands of spectators who accompanied the fleet to sea. The 
Board of ‘Trade issued notices to the masters of steamers cautioning 
them against carrying more passengers than the number allowed by 
the Act of Parliament, with the assurance that the pains and penalties 
under that Act would be fully carried out against all who might be 
found offending. 

For the guidance of the masters of vessels, and to prevent col- 
lision between them and the ships of her Majesty's fleet during the 
Review, the Admiralty issued instructions that steamers, sailing 
vessels, and boats, were not to attempt to cross the line of the ships-ot- 
war, nor on any account to pass between the columns; nor were they 
to occupy any part of the man-of-war channel between Spithead and 
St. Helen’s during the evolutions. Steamers were to keep to leeward 
of the columns of ships in the order of sailing, as their smoke 
might prevent signals being quickly noticed, thereby causing 
accident. Vessels were not on any account to pass te windward of the 
Royal yacht, if it could possibly be avoided. Masters of vessels were 
reminded that the evolutions of so large a number of men-of-war re~ 
quired a considerable space, and they were, therefore, to steer accord- 
ingly, and not close in, to interrupt them, and that they themselves 
would alone be answerable should any accident occur. Instructions 
were also issued by the Admiralty that the passenger-steamers should 
use the anthracite coal, in order to prevent the atmosphere bein, 
obscured by the smoke usually evolved from all other a of coal. 

In addition to these tions steam-vessels of the Royal Navy 
were appointed to clear passages whenever any obstacle might appear 
likely to impede the progressof the Royal yacht or the maneuvring of the 
fleat: these vessels carried two balls at the fore as distinguishing marks. 

The weather was most suitable. Indeed, so proverbial has it be- 
come when the Queen goes forth on any great occasion, that the weather 
is certain to be fine, that to find it otherwise would be an exception to 
the rule. And fine it was; for never did a more delightful day 
shine upon the myriads of spectators congregated at the various points 
commanding a view of the fleet and its evolutions. And splendid 
was the sight it was destined to shine upon, for never was 
there a more bso dear and gorgeous spectacle in ancient or 
modern times. “The Serpent of the Nile,” great Cleopatra, could 
she have risen from her sarcophagus and been witness to it, would 
have envied our “Island Queen” her rule of a nation which can boast 
possession of the greatest and most splendid armament that ever floated. 

The town of Portsmouth was crowded to an excess never witnessed 
before. For days previously the railways had been bringing thousands 
of visitors from all parts of the kingdom; and steamers from every 
port on the southern coast, teeming» with human freight, had 
been, day by day, cgay, their living cargoes. So great was 
the influx of persons on the Tuesday evening, the day immediately 
preceding the review, that hundreds of persons were unable to procure 
any sleeping accommodation at all; while those who were more for- 
tunate and were able to procure beds did so at great pecuniary sacrifice. 
But it was on the morning of the review that the town presented the 
most extraordinary appearance. From a very early hour and up to 
mid-day thousands of excursionists were seen issuing from the various 
railway termini, and wending their way in one continued stream 
towards the shore, to secure a good position to witness the sight. 
Southsea Common was literally teeming with human bein From 
the ramparts, and along the esplanade to a considerable distance be- 
yond Southsea Castle, there was one dense living mass. An immense 
grand stund was erected on the esplanade for the accommodation of 
those who preferred witnessing the review from the land The admis- 
sion fee was fixed at 103—a moderate demand when compared to the 
prices required for accommodation on board any of the steamers. 

But it was not only upon the land that the scene was in- 
teresting, nor was the interest confined on the water, exclusively 
to the Royal fleet. ‘There was another flee, important in 
itself, and which contributed greatly to the splendour of the 
scene. Our mercantile steamers are of a class that astonish and 
command the admiration of all who behold them. Among them are 
some of the largest steamers in the world. Several of these were pre- 
sent—the Simla, Ripon, Alma, Manilla, Sultan, and Huxine, belonging 
to the Oriental and Peninsular Steam Navigation Company; and the 
Atrato (the largest paddle-wheel steamer in the world), La Plata, 
Trent, and Tay, belonging to the Royal Mail Steam-packet Com- 
pany. ‘These were all thronged with visitors. The directors 
of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company, and their friends, 
were on board the Afrato, The steamers of the South-Hastern 
Company, from Folkestone, and those belonging to the South- 
Western Company, were also present; together with many others 
from various ports, far and adjacent, all swarming with passengers, 
The French steam L’Imperatrice, from Calais, with a numerous com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen on board, was among the list. She had 
a splendid brass band, which, on passing the ly yacht off the 


ier, struck up “ Rule Britannia!”—a ul and by no means an 
fii-timed Savilieaand, Nearly all the large steamers carried the 
French flag at the fore in compliment to our gallant Allies. 


ARRIVAL OF HER ae ee ene : 
Precisely at ha‘f-past eleven o’clock the train conveying her 
Mojest mA suite derived at the terminus in the [Royal Clarence 
Vietualing ard, She was at once con by her state barge on 
board the Royal yacht, accompanied by 'rince Albert and the other 
members of the gs ice party and ase The Victory and the 


other ships in the harbour manned y: and fired a salute 
Royal standard was seen flying at the 
oa i wa accomoanied on board by the Lords of 


masthead. Her Majest 
the Admiralty, si havvand Lt he Admiral De la Gravitre, and Mr. 


borne, Secretary to the Admiralty. After a short interval the yacht 
ona steamed cae of the harbour, chan the forts immediately saluted. 
The Queen was most enthusiastically cheered by the assembled thousands 
on the shore as the yacht pursued her course towards the Spit Buoy, 
on rounding which the whole of the fleet manned their yards and com- 
menced a Royal galute, The scene was most imposing at this period. 
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‘The yacht then proceeded rapidly towards the westward, followed y a 
large fleet of steamers which were desirous to keep pace with her, but 
which her cuperior speed rendered a matter of impossibility. She 

d to the westward of the fleet, and then proceeded between the 
two lines to the extreme east, where the flag-ships were at anchor. 
She was followed by the flotilla in the same order in which they lay at 
anchor. As she passed along the line each of the men-of-war manned 
their rigging and cheered her Majesty. The French corvette-of-war 
La Chavala manned yards, and joined in the cheer of welcome. 
When the yacht arrived at the end of the line she lay to a little to the 
eastward of the flag-ships, until the squadron of gun-boats should 
have passed, and proceeded to take up their position to attack the 
forts, and the floating batteries and mortar-vessels, It was originally 
intended that the flotilla should follow the yacht to the Nab, between 
the two lines of the fleet, but this arrangement was abandoned. 

It was a most singular and novel sight to see a fleet of nearly 150 
sail reviewed within a fleet, and by no means the least interesting por- 
tion of the day’s proceedings. When the flotilla arrived abreast of the 
Royal yacht the White and Blue Squadrons went round the flag-ship 
of Admiral Dundas, the Duke of Wellington, to port, while the Red 
and Light Squadrons rounded the Royal George, the flag-ship of the 
Commander-in-Chief, to pd The ease with which these manceuvres 
were executed spoke well for the officers and crews, as well as for the 
handiness of the craft themselves. 

When the gun-boat flotilla had all passed, signal was made for the fleet 
to get under way. They were already hove short with their steam 
up, so that the signal was scarcely conveyed than it was promptly 
obeyed ; and the whole fleet were quietly stealing from their anchorage 
in the same order in which they lay—the Port Division being headed by 
the Duke of Wellington, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Dundas, 
and the Starboard Division by the Royal George, with the flag of the 
Commander-in-Chief; and her Majesty heading both divisions in the 
Royat yacht. In this manner they proceeded to the pivot- ships London 
(90) and Rodney (90), which were anchored about a mile to the E.N.E. 
of the Nab light, when the Royal yacht hove to ahead of these vessels, 
while the Starboard Division passed to starboard of the pivot-ship and 
the Port Division to port, and in this manner returning to their 
anchorage. 

THE ATTACK. 


In the mean time, while the fleet had been steering to the Nab, the 

un-boat flotilla had taken up its position for attacking the forts and 
floating batteries. The Blue Squidron, under the command of 
Captain Yelverton had anchored in order of battle to attack Southsea 
Castie. The White Squadron, commanded by Captain Keppel, was 
anchored in line to oppose the floating batteries and the forty mortar- 
vessels, extending upwards of a mile anda half in length. The Red 
was opposed to the fort in Stokes Bay, and the L‘ght to Fort Monckton: 
these were commanded by Captain Codrington and Captain Astley 
Cooper Key. 

The line extended nearly four miles, This fleet is, perhaps, one of 
the most wonderful of our recent improvements. It has been brought 
into existence in a most incredibly short time, and is a most formidable 
engine in shoal water where a line-of-battle ship cannot reach. ‘This 
will at once be perceived by their description and armament. 

The first class of gun-boats is composed of screw-ships of 200 feet 
length, and carrying six long 68-pounders, provided with engines of 
860: horse power, and a crew of a 100 men. This class is intended as 
subdivisional ships. 

The second class are about 150 feet long, and carry four 68-pounders 
are provided with engines of 200-horse power, and the crew numbers 
80 hands, 

The third class are about 100 feet long, of 60-horse power engines, 
armed with one 68-pounder pivot-gun, one 32-pounder pivot-gun, and 
’ two brass howitzers, 24-pounders, on the broadside. This class is by 
far the most useful and numerous of the whole flotilla, their extra- 
ordinary light draught (generally averaging fiom 4 to 6 feet) enabling 
them to steam in the shallowest creeks and inlets, while their heavy 
armament renders them effective against the strongest forts. The 
whole bulwarks are provided with moveable wrought-iron plates, 
perfectly rifle-proof, and reaching about seven feet above the deck, 
so as to protect the men from the enemy’s riflemen, in case of 
having to force the passage of narrow rivers defended by sharp- 
shooters. 

The fourth class is also a useful flotilla for very shallow streams and 
close in-shore service. [t comprises vessels of about eighty feet long, 
the engines averaging 20-horse power; each boat carrying two 32- 

under pivot-guns amidships, the crew usually numbering thirty-six 
haste, exclusive of officers. These boats are very little larger than 
the small steamers which ply upon the Thames, though they are cer- 
tainly considerably broader, in order to admit of working the guns 
without danger to the craft. Their draught of water, with stores, am- 
munition, provisions, and guns on board, does not exceed from 34 to 
4 feet. 

The whole flotilla is provided with high-pressure locomotive boilers, 
the place necessarily devoted to the machinery rendering this expe- 
dient absolutely imperative, to economise the limited area at disposal 
of the engineers. Yet small as the horse-power appears, the speed of 


the fleet of gun vessels is by no means contemptibie, the average being 


from seven to nine knots. 

Having described the power and armament of the gun-boats, of 
which there are nearly 200 in existence, it may be as well to ex- 
plain those of the floating batteries and mortar-vessels, to which 
the White Squadron are now opposed in mimic warfare. Each of 
these tremendous floating batteries carries fourteen 68-pounders, and 
is sheathed from the bulwarks to three feet below the water line with 
massive plates of wrought iron, 14 feet 6 inches in length, 20 inches 
wide, and 44 inches thick; and each of these plates is bolted to thy 
timber sides of the vessel with forty screw-nuts. When French float- 
ing batteries of the same construction were used in the combined attack 
on the fortress of Kinburn one vessel was struck fifty-eight times in 
the hull without injury, except that where she was hit her wrought- 
iron plates were dented to depths varying from 3 to 1} inches. The 
mortar-boatsare all most formidable vessels. They are cutter-rigged, with 
light and small spars, Their tonnage averages 120 tons, while their 
draught of water is only from four to five teet. Each is about forty 
feet long and eighteen broad, and armed with one 13-inch mortar, 
weighiny, with stand, &c., nearly nine tons. Thess terrific ordnance, 
when mounted in their places, leave no more space than two feet on 
each side; the most limited at which the gun can be worked. Som+ 
idea may be formed of the immense strength of the construction of 
these boats when it is mentioned th.t under each discharge the mortar 
recoils upon the vessel with a pressure of nearly seventy-five tous. 
That fortress must indeed be strong which could withstand the 
united attack of these vessels now opposed in mimic warfare against 
each other. ; 

While the fleet was rapidly returning to anchor the spectators on 
shore watching with considerable interest the movements of the gun- 
boats, anxious for the commencement of the attack. The signal was 
at length made, and the firing was opened by the Blue Squadron 
against Southsea Castle. ‘The White Squadron next com- 
menced the attack against the mortar-vessels and floating 
batteries, and almost immediately after the Red and Light 
Squadrons opened fire against the Fort in Stokes Bay and Fort 
Monckton, When the firing was conmenced against Southsea 
Castle, there were many thousand persons assembled under its walls, 
who, although expecting it, appeared considerably astonished as the 
Joud report of the heavy guns suddenly crashed upon their ears. The 
gun-boats lay right across the entrance of Portsmouth Harbour, from 
shore to shore, nearly four miles, and the firing from such an extended 
line of heavy guns had a very imposing effect, though it 
was considered rather deficient, from the fortresses not returning 
their fire. After firing a few rounds each against their supposed foes, 
the gun-boats as weil as the spectators were completely enveloped in 
smoke, which did not clear away until the firing ceased. There is no 
question that they would have proved most formidable had their ser- 
vices been required in those seas where it was originally intended they 
Were to be seat, Happily, however, peace has reduced the require- 
ments of those services to the display of this dav. 
eee the signal was made to cease firing, the Royal yacht proceeded 
phere to the harbour, under the salute of the fleet of ships-of-war 
ded returned to their anchorage. Her Majesty was then con- 

Yds se to London by special train, where she arrived about eight 
i" 
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THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


(From the Daily News.) 
Tue following is an authentic Copy of the Treaty of Peace concluded 


at Paris :—~ 
(TRANSLATION. ] 
The Plenipotentiaries, after haying exchanged their plenary powers, 
pe to be in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles :--- 


ARTICLE 1. 

From the day of the exchange of ratifications of the present treaty 
there shall be peace and friendship between his Majesty the Emperor of 
the French, her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, his Majesty the King of Sardinia, his Majesty the Sultan 
of the one part, and his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias of the 
other part, as well as between their aeirs and successors, their respective 
States, and subjects in perpetuity. 

ARTICLE 2. 

Peace being happily established between their aforesaid Majesties, the 
territories conquered or cccupied by their armies during the war shall be 
reciprocally evacuated. 

Special arrangements shall regulate the mode of evacuation, which shall 
be effected as soon as possible (aussi prompte que faire se pourra). 

ARTICLE 3. 

His Majesty the Emperor ofall the Russias engages to restore to his 
Majesty the Sultan the town and citadel of Kars, as well as all the other 
parts of the Ottoman territory of which the Russian troops are in pos- 


session, 
ARTICLE 4. 

Their Majesties the Emperor of the French, the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the King of Sardinia, and the 
Sultan engage to restore to his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
the towns and ports of Sebastopol, Balaclava, Kamierch, Eupatoria, 
Kertch. 

[A vexatious accident occurring at the last moment, has occasioned the 
loss of two or three slips of this portion of the M S.] 


ARTICLE 9. 

His Majesty the Sultan,in his corstant anxiety for the well-being of 
his subjects, having granted (octroyé) a firman which, in ameliorating 
their lot without distinction of religion or race, proves his generous inten- 
tions towards the Christian populations of hisempire, and desiring to givea 
further proof of his sentiments in this regard, has resolved to communicate 
to the contracting Powers the said firman, spontaneously emanating from 
his sovereign will. 

The contracting Powers acknowledge (constatent) the great value o¥ 
this communication. It is quite understood that the fact of this com- 
munication cannot in any case give to the said Powers a right to inter- 
fere, either collectively or separately, in the relations of his Majesty the 
Sultan with his subjects, or in the internal administration of his empire. 


ARTICLE 10. 

The Convention of July 13, 1841, which maintains the old regulations 
of the Ottoman empire relative to the closing ef the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, has been revised by common accord. 

The act concluded with this view, and conformably to that principle, 
between the high contracting parties is and remains annexed to the 
present treaty, and shall have the eame force and value as if it had formed 
an integral part of it. 

ARTICLE 11. 

The Black Sea is neutralised. Open to the mercantile marine of all 
nations, its waters and ports are formally and in perpetuity interdicted to 
flags of war, whether belonging to the bordering Powers (puissances 
riveraines) or to any other Power, save and except the exceptions men- 
tioned in Articles 14 and 19 of the present treaty. 


ARTICLE 12. 

Freed from all impediments (entrave), trade in the ports and waters of 
the Black Sea shall only be subjected to regulations of health, customs, and 
police, conceived in a spirit favourable to the development of commercial 
transactions. 

_In order to give every desirable security to the commercial and maritime 
interests of all nations, Russia and the Sublime Pore will admit Consuls 
in ports situated on the coasts (littoral) of the Black Sea, conformably to 


the principles of international law. 


ARTICLE 13. 

The Black Sea being neutralised according to the terms of Article 11, 
the maintenance or establishment on its coasts of military-maritime arsenals 
(arsenaux militaires-maritimes) becomes as unnecessary as without object 
(devient sans nécessité comme sans objét). In consequence his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias and his Majesty the Sultan engage neither to 
construct nor to preserve any military-maritime arsenal upon that coast, 


ARTICLE 14. 

Their Majesties the Emperor of all the Russias and the Sultan have 
concluded a convention for the purpose of determining the force and num- 
ber of light-ve-sela necessary for the service of their coasts, which they 
reeerve to themselves the right of keeping up in the Black Sea. This con- 
vention is annexed to the present treaty, and shall have the same force 
and value as if it had formed an integral part of it. This convention 
can neither be annulled nor modified without the assent of the Powers 
parties to the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 15, 

The act of the Congress of Vienna having established the principles 
destined to regulate the navigation of the rivers which separate or traverse 
several States, the contracting Powers stipulate between thems-lves that 
for the future these principles shall be also applicable to the Danube and 
to its embouchures. They declare that this disposition constitutes hence- 
forth a part of the public law of Europe, and they take it (the disposition) 
under their guarantee. 

fhe navigation of the Danube cannot be subjected to any hindrance 
(entrave) or dues (redevance) which shall not be expreesly provided for by 
the stipulations contained in the following articles. In consequence no 
toll (péage) shall be taken that may be based solely upon the fact of 
the navigution of the river, nor any duty (drcit) upon merchandise which 
may be on board vessels. The police and quarantine regulations to be 
established for the security of the States separated or traversed by this 
river shall be conceived in such a manner as to favour the circulation of 
vessels a8 much as possible (autant que fuire se pourra). Save these 
regulations, no obstacle whatever shall be placed in the way of the free 
navigation. 

; ARTICLE 16, 

With the object of realising the dispositions of the preceding article, a 
commission, in which France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, 
Sardinia, and Turkey, shall each be represeated by a delegate, shall be 
charged to design and cause to be executed the necessary works from 
Isatcna downwards (depuis Isatcha) in order to clear the mouths of the 
Danube as wellas the neizhbdouring parts of the sea from the sand and 
other obstacles which obstruct them, so as to put that part of the river, and 
the said parts of the sea, in the best possible state of navigability. 

‘To cover the expenses of these works,as well as of the establishments 
having for their object to assure and facilitate the navigation of the 
mouths of the Danube, fixed duties at a proper (convenable) rate, to be 
settled by the Commission by a majority of votes, may be levied, on the 
express conditions that. in this respect, as in all others, the flags of all 
nations hall be treated on a footing of perfect equality. 


ARTICLE 17. fs 

A Commission shall be appointed, composed of delegates of Austria, 
Bavsria, the Sublime Porte, and Wurtemberg (one for each of these 
Powers), to which Commission the Commission of the taree Danubian 
Principalities, whose nomination shall have been approved of by the 
Porte, shall be joined. This Commission, which shall be permanent, will 
first draw up the regulations of navigation and of fluvial police; secondly, 
remove the obstacles (entraves), of whatever nature they may be, which as 
yet prevent the application of the dispositions of the Treaty of Vienna to 
the Danube; thirdly, give orders for and cause to be executed the neces- 
tary works throughout the whole course of the river (sur tout le parcours 
du fleuve); and, fourthly, after the dissolution of the Euro; Commis- 
sion, see to the maintenance of the navigability of the mouths of the 
Danube, and the neighbouring parts of the sea. 

: ARTICLE 18. 

Tt is understood that the European Commission will have fulfilled its 
task, and that the bordering (riveraine) Commission will have terminated 
the works designated in the preceding article under the Nos. 1 and 2, 
within the space of two years. The Powers parties to this treaty, 
assembled in conference and informed of these facts, will, after having 
taken note of them (apres en avoir pris acte), pronounce the dissolution of 
the European Commission, and thenceforth the permanent bordering 
(riveraine) Commission shall enjoy the same powers as those with which 
the European Commission will have been invested up to that time, 


ARTICLE 19. 

In order to assure the execution of the regulations which shall have 
been settled by common accord, in accordance with the principles herein- 
before enunciated, each of the contracting Powers shall have the right at 
all times to station two light-vessels at the mouths of the Danube. 


ARTICLE 20. 

In exchange for the towns, ports, and territories enumerated in Article 4 
of the present treaty, and in order the better to azsure the liberty of the 
navigation of the Danube, his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
consents to the rectification of his frontier in Bes-arabia. 

The new frontier will start from the Black Sea at one kilometre to the 
east of Lake Bourna-Sola, will perpendicularly rejoin the Akerman road, 
follow this road as far as the valley of Trajan, pass to the south of 
Belgrade, reascend along the river Yalpuck as far as Saratsika, and will 
terminate at Kakamori on the Pruth. Above this point the old frontier 
between the two empires will undergo no modification. 

Delegates of the contracting Powers will settle, in its details, the 
boundary line of the new frontier. 


ARTICLE 21. 
The territory ceded by Russia shall be annexed to the Principality of 
Moldavia, under the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. 
The inhabitants of this territory will enjoy the rights and privileges 
assured to the Principalities, and during the space of three years they shall 
be permitted to remove their domicile elsewhere, freely disposing of their 


property. 
ARTICLE 22. 


The Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia will continue to enjoy, 
under the suzerainty of the Porte, and under the guarantee of the con- 
tracting Powers, the privileges and immunities of which they are in pos- 
session. No exclusive protection shall be exercised over them by any one 
of the guaranteeing Powers. There shall be no private (particulier) right 
of interference with their internal affairs. 


ARTICLE 23. 

The Sublime Porte engages to preserve to the aforesaid Principalities an 
independent and national administration, as well as full liberty of worship, 
legislation, commerce, and navigation. 

The laws and statutes now in force shall be revised. To establish a 
complete accord as to this revision, a special Commission, with regard to 
the composition of which the high contracting parties will come to an 
understanding, will assemble without delay at Bucharest, together with a 
Commission of the Sublime Porte. 

The task of this Commission will be to inquire into the actual state 
and condition of the Principalities, and to propose the bases of their 


fature organisation. 
ARTICLE 24. 


His Majesty the Sultan promises to convoke immediately in each of the 
two provinces a divan ad hoc, composed in such a manner as to consti- 
tute the most exact representation of the interests of all classes of society. 
These divans are to give expression to the wishes of the population rela- 
tive to the definitive organisation of the Principalities. An instruction 
of the Congress will regulate the relations of the Commission with these 
divans. 

ARTICLE 25. 

Taking into consideration the opinion expressed by the two divans, the 
Commission will, without delay, transmit the result of its own labours to 
the present seat of the Conferences. The final understanding with the 
Suzerain Power will be recorded (consacrée) ina convention concluded at 
Paris between the high contracting parties, and a hatti-scheriff con- 
formable to the stipulations of the convention will definitively constitute 
the organisation of these provinces—placed thenceforth under the col- 
lective guarantee of all the Powers parties to the treaty. 


ARTICLE 26. 

It is agreed that there shall be in the Principalities an armed national 
force organised with the object of maintaining the security of the interior, 
and assuring that of the frontiers. No impediment (entrave) is to be 
placed in the way of such extraordinary measures of defence as, im ac- 
cordance with the Sublime Porte, the Principalities may be under the 
necessity of taking (seraient appelés 4 prendre) to repulse any foreign 


aggression. 
ARTICLE 27. 


If the internal tranquillity of the Principalities should be menaced or 
compromised, the Sublime Porte will come to an understanding with the 
other contracting Powers as to the measures to be taken to maintain or 
re-establish legal order. No armed intervention can take place without a 
previous accord with these Powers. 


ARTICLE 28. 

The Principality of Servia will continue to be dependent upon (4 
rélever de) the Sublime Porte, conformably to the Imperial hattis, which 
fix and determine its rights and immunities placed henceforth under 
the collective guarantee of the contracting Powers. 

In consequence the said Principality will preserve its independent and 
national administration, as well as full liberty of worship, legislation, 
commerce, and navigation. 

ARTICLE 29. 

The right of garrison of the Sublime Porte, such as is stipulated for by 
anterior regulations, is maintained. No armed intervention is to take 
place in Servia without a previous accord between all the contracting 
Powers. 

ARTICLE 30. 

His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias and his Majesty the 
Sultan keep in its integrity the state of their possessions in Asia, such 
as it existed legally before the rupture. 

In order to prevent any local contest, the boundary of the frontier will 
be verified, and if need be rectified, but so as that no territorial prejudice 
shall result to either of the two parties from any such rectification. 

With this view a mixed Commission, composed of two Russian Com- 
missioners, two Ottoman Commissioners, one French Commissioner, and 
one English Commissioner, shall be sent to the locality (sur les liewx) 
immediately after the re-establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the Court of Russia and the Sublime Porte. The labours of this Com- 
mission are to be terminated within the space of eight months, dating 
from the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, 


ARTICLE 31. 

The territories occupied during the war by the troops of their Majesties 
the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of Austria, the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the King of Sardinia, 
under the terms of the convention signed at Constantinople on March 12, 
1854, between France, Great Britain, and the Sublime Porte, the 14th of 
June of the same year, between Austria and the Sublime Porte, and the 
15th of March, 1855, between Sardinia and the Sublime Porte, shall be 
evacuated as soon as possible (aussilét que faire se pourra) after the ratifi- 
cation of the present treaty. The time within which the evacuation is to 
be effected (Jes delais) and the means of execution will be the subject of a 
convention between the Sublime Porte and the Powers whose troops 
occupy the territories. 

ARTICLE 32. 

Until the treaties or conventions which existed before the war between 
the belligerent Powers shall have been renewed or replaced by new acts, 
the commerce of importation and exportation shall go on reciprocally 
upon the footing of the rules in force before the war, and their subjects 
shall in all other respects (en toute autre maniére) be respectively treated 
upon the footing of the most favoured nation. 


ARTICLE 33. 

The convention concluded this day between their Majesties the Emperor 
of the French, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of the one part, and his Majesty the Emperor of a)l the Rus ias of 
the other part, relative to the Aland Isles, is, and remains, annexed to the 
present treaty, and shall haye the same force and value as if it had made ° 


part of it. 
ARTICLE 34. 
The present treaty shall be ratitied, and the ratifizations shall be ex- 
changed in Paris within the space of four weeks, or sooner, if possible, 
In faith of which the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed it, and 
have hereto affixed the eeal of their arms, 3 


Treasure Trove.—A rumour prevails at Orsee w op ~ sagged 
treasure which a young peasant has by chance discovered near Schwez, on 
Vistula, the rain having washed away the earth by which ithad been covered. 
His attention was attracted by seeing something shining, and, on closer_in- 
spection, he saw a large barrel, with copper hoops, filled with silver coin. It is 
Bu) to be a military chest of the French army, which was buried there in 
1813, ia order that it might not full into the hunds of the Cossacks. Itis known 
that, about twenty-five years ago, several Frenchmen came to Schwez, and for 
some time were occupied in making search for something in the neighbourhood. 
— Augsburg Gazette. : 

A sum of £46,000 has already been subscribed as a guarantee 
fund for the contemplated art exhibition in Manchester. 
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THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. 


The following is the Official Programme of the Review, as arranged by 
the authorities of the Admiralty :— 

On the occasion of her Majesty reviewing the fleet, the ships will be an- 
chored at Spithead in two columns, at three cables’ distance; the ships of 
the lineat one and a half cables apart; smaller ships at onecable. The 
ships of the line will anchor to the eastward, then the screw frigates, 
screw corvettes, and paddle-wheel steamers. The divisions of gun-boats 
will continue the line to the westward, two divisions in each line, formed 
each into two subdivisional columns <half a cable apart) to the west of its 
divisional leader. 

The Meander, Belleisle, floating batteries, exercising brigs, and the 


JAMES GATE, PORTSMOUTH.—LIBERTY-MEN RETURNING. 


mortar-vessels, will anchor and form a stationary line from the Spit Buoy 
to the western end of Stokes Bay. 

The London and the Rodney will take up a position as pivot-ships to the 
E.N.E. of the Nab Light, at four cables apart. Two other pivot vessels 
will be similarly placed at one mile west of Cowes. 

A Royal salute will be fired by the fleet on her Majesty’s yacht reachirg 
the Spit Buoy, and the same on her Majesty returning into harbour after 


the review, but not until the Royal yacht shall have reached the inside of 


the Spit Buoy. No other salute is to be fired. 

The Meander and floating batteries will not salute, nor any vessel under 
the number of guns prescribed by the Admiralty order. 

All the ships, while at anchor, are to be dressed in co’ours, and, on 
the Royal yacht passing, each ship is to man the rigging, and the 


crews are to cheer. The Meander and stationary ships are to man yards 
and cheer. fetes 

If the weather is tolerably fine, and there is not much swell in the offing, 
the fleet will have steam ready (but with the fires banked), and be hove 
short by eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 

Her Majesty’s yacht, on leaving Portsmouth harbour, will probably 
steam past Gilkicker Point, and, entering between the columns at the 
western or Cowes end, will proceed through their whole extent. As soon 
as her Majesty shall have passed the eastern vessels of the flotilla, the 
flotilla will weigh, and will follow the Queen’s yacht between the lines in 
the same order in which they were anchored, preceded by the officer in 
command of the division in one of the larger gun-vessels. 

On reaching the flagships the van and rear squadrons of the flotilla wil 


GUN-BOATS ATTACKING SOUTHSEA CASTLE.—SKETCHED BY E, WEEDON. 
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return in succession to port round the Duke of Wellington. The van 
squadron (White) will take up a position, at anchor, for attacking the 
Meander and stationary line, their right opposite to the floating batteries 
near the Spit Buoy, extending to the westward in line. The rear squadron 
(Blue) will place itself to the eastward of the Bogue Buoy, opposite to 
Southsea Castle, the centre and light squadron of the flotilla will turn in 
succession to starboard round the Royal George, and, passing to the south- 
ward of the south column of the line of ships, will cross the westward of 
both columns. The centre squadron (Red) will take up a position, and 
avchor their left epposite to the Meander and Belleisle, in Stokes Bay, and 
extending thence to the east, and opposite to the mortar-vessels. The 
light squadron (White and Red) will follow the centre division, and will 
place itself in opposition between the centre and van squadrons. Gun- 
boats ordered to attack are not to fire more than six rounds. 

The whole flotilla will be prepared to open fire on a signal from the 
Royal yacht or Commander-in-Chief. As soon as the flotilla shall have 
passed the flag-ships in the van of the columns the whole fleet will weigh 
on the signal being made by the Commander-in-Chief, lowering their flags 
simultaneously with the flag-ship, and will proceed in close order of 
sailing towards the pivot ships, at such a rate as will allow the prescribed 
order to be maintained, closing the columns to a cable’s length apart. 

On reaching the pivot ships to E.N.E. of the Nab, each column, after 
passing between them, will turn outwards round these ships, the star- 
board turning to starboard, and the port column to port. Manning the 
rigging, and cheering the Royal yacht as they pass, they will then return 
to Spithead in the same order—closing their columns after the ships re- 
turning westward shall have passed the rear of the fleet, and thus regain 
their anchorage at Spithead, unless otherwise directed by signal. 

Plan to be adopted in case a signal shall be made for the purpose :— 

The position of the fleet at anchor as in No. 1, and prepare to weigh ; 
but should the signal be made for the flotilla alone to wigh, accompanied 
by the signal which will refer to this plan, the gun-boats, after passing 
round the flag-ship, as in No. 1, iostead of proceeding at once to the 
points of attack, will return to the westward out-ide the columns ; having 
passed beyond which they will close the squadrons, each of which will re- 
main in their original order of formation, and, passing between the pivot 
vessels off Cowes, the White and Blue squadrons will turn in succession to 
starboard and the Red and Light squadrons to port, and return to the 
eastward. When the whole have passed the pivot vessels, the flotilla will 
form into single columns of squadrons—White leading, Blue second, 
Red third, and Light fourth—and will pass on north of the fleet (which 
will have remained at anchor), to their respective positions of attack in 
the order prescribed, and be ready to open their fire on the signal being 
given for the purpose. 


SCREW PROPELLER. 
(See Portrait, engraved at page 428.) 

THE magnificent spectacle presented by our screw fleet at the naval review 
just concluded at Portsmouth naturally directs public attention to the 
history of the screw propeller—an instrument which though proposed 
centuries ago for the propulsion of vessels has only lately been reduced to 
successful practice. Although many persons have aided in the introduc- 
tion of this important improvement it is mainly to the talent and per- 
sisteacy of one man that we are indebted for its practical realisation ; 
and rarely has it fallen to the lot of any one man within his own life- 
time to confer upon his country benefits more timely or more momentous. 
That man is Mr. Francis Pettit Smith, the main incidents of whose career 
we propose here briefly to record, and whose merits are only exceeded by 
his singlemindedness and very unpretending manners. 

Mr. Francis Pettit Smith was born at Hythe, in Kent, on the 9th 
February, 1808. He is the only son of the late Mr. Charles Smith, who 
was for upwards of forty years the postmaster of Hythe, in which capacity 
he manifested so much zeal and integrity as to obtain the marked com- 
mendation of his superiors on numerous occasions. At the age of ten 
young Smith was sent to a school at Ashford, kept by the Rev. Alexander 
Power, and when he grew up to man’s estate he adopted the business of a 
grazing farmer, first in Rommey-marsh, in Kent, and afterwards at 
Hendon, in Middlesex. He had all his life been addicted to the 
construction of models of boats, and had. contrived various modes 
of propulsion; but in 1834 a model which he had constructed 
and which was propelled by a screw driven by a spring, answered so well 
that he arrived at the conclusion that this would be a preferable propeller 
for vessels to paddles, which at that time were exclusively employed. In 
1835 he constructed a superior model, with which he performed a great 
number of experiments on one of the horse ponds of his farm at Hendon 
and at the Adelaide Gallery; and in 1836 he took out his patent for pro- 
pelling vessels by the means of a screw revolving beneath the water at the 
stern. At this stage of his progress he was joined by the late Mr. Wright, 
the banker, and Mr. C. A. Caldwell, who had the penetration to perceive 
that the invention was one of much promise, and who were there- 
fore desirous to assist its progress. In 1836 a small steam-vessel of 
ten tons burden and six horses’ power was built, and was tried 
on the Paddington Canal, and also on the Thames, with satisfactory 
resulte. In the construction and working of this boat Mr. Smith 
was very materially assisted by Mr. Thomas Pilgrim, a clever prac- 
tical engineer, whose services he had engaged, and who subsequently 
acted as chief engineer of the Archimedes and other later vessels. In 
1837 the tiny craft put to sea and visited Dover, Folkestone, &c, 
encountering some very severe weather, and demonstrating that the screw 
would answer in rough as well asin smooth water. In 1838 the vessel 
was visited by the Lords of the Admiralty, who considered Mr. Smith’s 
progress to have been so successful that they contemplated trying his in- 
vention in the Navy; but before taking this step they were desirous of 
having it tried by Mr. Smith and his friends in a larger vessel. To meet 
this requisition the Archimedes was built. She was of 237 tons burden, 
and ninety-horse power ; and in October, 1838, she was launched on the 
Thames at Millwall. It was agreed that her performance wou'd be con- 
sidered satisfactory, and that the screw would in all probability be adopted 
in the Navy if she realised a speed of five miles an hour. Near twice that 
speed was actually obtained. 

Up to this point Mr. Smith had been compelled to contend 
against not merely the physical difficulties which are incidental 
to all new inventions, but against the almost universal sentiment 
of the engineering world which regarded the project of propelling 
vessels by means of a screw as visionary and preposterous. Undaunted, 
however, by this unfavourable opinion, and undeterred by mechanical 
difficulties—such as might be expected to spring up in the prosecution ef so 
novel a scheme where there was no experience either of the principle or 
details, but everything was yet to learn— Mr. Smith laboured steadily on- 
ward, maintaining his own faith unshaken, and upholding the faith of 
those gentlemen who were now associated with him in the prosecution of 
the invention. Of these, one of the most effective and energetic was Mr. 
Henry Currie, the banker, who was one of the directors of a small company 
which was formed to urge forward the application of the screw, and has 
given to Mr. Smith an earnest support throughout his whole career ; and 
it may well be a source of congratulation to any man to haveaided in the 
introduction of so momentous an improvement as that of screw-pro- 
pelling. The remarkable success achieved by the Archimedes took the 
engineering world by surprise ; and,although a vast amount of inertia had 
yet to be overcome before the screw could be practically introduced in an 
effective manner, yet it now became clear that the original unfavourable 
sentiment regarding it had been erroneous. Of all arts steam navigation 
is perhaps the most conservative, since the effects of any wrong step are 80 
serious and so irreparable; and, although, therefore, the performance of 
the Archimedes demonstrated the success of the ecrew propeller, it was a 
considerable time before any other person would adopt it. Mankind 
looked on with a vague sentiment of wonder, mingled with doubt; they 
inquired, praised, and rejected ; and several years had to elapse, and a long 
series of most expensive demonstrations bad to be made before confidence 
had so far ripened into security as to cause the screw to be practically 
adopted, « ; 

In May, 1839, the Archimedes visited Sheerness, Portsmouth, &., where 
her performance excited universal admiration. In May, 1840, she was 
tested by order of the Admiralty, by trying her against some of the 
best packets on the Dover station; and Captain Chappell, of the Royal 
Navy, and Mr. Lloyd, Chief Engineer of the Navy, by whom the investi- 
gation was conducted, reported in the most favourable manner of her per- 
formance. In the same year the Archimedes visited every principal port 
in Great Britain, and croseed the Bay of Biscay to Oporto. Im 1841 a 
gmall vessel, named the Bee, was built at by order of the 
Admiralty, and was fitted both with paddles and the screw, in order that it 
might be ascertained which instrument of propulsion gave the best result. 
In 1842 the Rattler was commenced at Sheerness; and in 1843 Mr. Lloyd, 
assisted by Mr. Smith and Mr. Brunel, msde a number of experiments 
with ber, to determine the best proportions of the screw; and the pro- 
portions as thus arc-rtained have ever tince been the guide of engineer. 
ing practice. In 1844 the Rattler was commissioned by Captain Henry 
saith, HON; aed. in 1845, am elaborate series of experiments was made, 
Wis Lue vie y of oti sining-the comparative efficacy, under all circum: 
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stances of wind and water, of the screw-steamer Rattler and the paddle- 
steamer Alecto,—the vessels being purposely constructed from the same 
fines, and of the same size and power, in order that this relation might 
be accurately ascertained. The vessels were each of about 800 tons and 
200-horse power; and, under nearly all the circumstances, the Rattler 
showed a superiority of performance, which led the Admiralty to order at 
once H.M. yacht Fairy, and twenty other ships of various classes, to be 
fitted with the screw, under Mr. Smith's advice and superintendence, which 
he continued till 1850, by which time nearly 100 ships had been built, and 
ordered to be built, on the screw principle. Meanwhile the fourteen 
years’ patent had expired, and an extension of it for five years had been 
granted; no returns had yet been obtained from it, but very heavy ex- 
penses had been incurred; and, to add to Mr. Smith's perplexities, his suc 
ces8 was no sooner made clear, and the prejudices of the public ina great 
measure surmounted, than he was beset by a host of pirates and 
pretenders who had not been before heard of—who had in no 
wise contributed to the success or progress of the invention— 
but who now startedfrom their obscurity to endeavour to wrest from Mr. 
Smith the fruits of his ingenuity, his endurance, and his toil. Some 
turned up forgotten patents to show that screw propellers had been pro- 
posed before. Others brought evidence to show ihat they had also tried to 
propel vessels by a screw, but their efforts ended in failure, and had long 
been forgotten. As is usual in such cases, both parties went into a court 
of law, where both the judges and the counsel were supremely ignorant of 
everything relating to the matter in dispute, and the usual legal sophis- 
tries were employed to show that Mr. Smith had done nothing whatever 
of a useful character. The very same language had been employed inthe 
case of Watt half a century before, when he was beset by pirates, who 
sought to deprive him of the right to his improvements on the steam- 
engine ; but the indignation of posterity has redressed that injustice, as it 
will also do in the case before us. Here has been an improvement of 
great public advantage successfully worked out with great labour, 
against great incredulity and at great expense. Somebody must 
have worked it out; and,if Mr. Smith is not the person who has doneit, 
who then is? Any argument which implies that it is to other agency 
than Mr. Smith's exertions that we are indebted for the practical reali- 
zation and present possession of the art of screw propulsion is clearly ua- 
tenable, as nearly every engineer who has used the screw, or has given the 
subject his attention, has for years been an attentive spectator of Mr. 
Smith’s proceedings, and has watched every step of his career. Engineers 
know whence they obtained their information respecting the screw, 
whence they first acquired their confidence in its efficacy, and whence 
they derived those principles and proportions which now regulate their 
practice. In the face of an experience of this kind all other arguments 
and pretensions sink into insignificance; and the verdict which the 
engineering community has already pronounced on this subject is as 
just as it is irrevocable. Evidence the most incontestable, all point- 
ing to the same conclusion, could easily be collected, but such a proceeding 
would now be quite superfluous, as the matter has gone beyond this stage, 
and has passed into the category of admitted facts commanding universal 
acquiescence. 

To enable some approximate estimate to be arrived at of the amount of 
the benefit which has been conferred by Mr. Smith upon his country by 
accomplishing the introduction of the principle of screw propulsion into 
the Navy, it will be useful to recapitulate the following statistics :—There 
are in all 30 war-steamers with paddle-wheels in the Navy of the collective 
power of 11,035 horses, and carrying in all 268 guns; so that, taking the 
average of the whole of the paddle vessels of this class in the Navy, it 
takes about 41-horse power to carry each gun into action; but if we take 
only the seven best and most recent paddle vessels as the standard of com- 
paricon, then it takes about 25-horse power to take each gun into action. 
‘There are in the Navy in all 327 screw vessels, of which 19 are transports 
and store-ships and 168 gun-boats and floating batteries. Setting these 
aside, as vessels for special service, there remain 72 sloops and corvettes, 
25 frigates, and 43 line-of-battle ships. These vessels, which may be con- 
sidered the ordinary fighting ships of the Navy, mount collectively 5493 
guns; and are propelled by 49,312 collective horses’ power, being at the 
rate of somewhat under 9-horse power to bring each gun into action. The 
speed of the screw vessels is upon the whole much the same as that 
of the paddle vessels; but in the screw vessels each gun is brought 
into action with nearly one-third of the power. 

If then paddle vessels had still been in exclusive use in the Navy, nearly 
100,000-horse power more of engines would have been required than is at 
present necessary, the cost of which would have been fiye or six millions 
sterling, to which must be added a similar amount for the hulls of a requi- 
site number of ships, and these sums together, therefore, represent the 
saving of engine power and ships in the Navy achieved by the introduction 
of the screw propeller. Even this result, however startling it may 
appear, falls far short of representing the amount of advantage realised, 
and indeed it may be asserted, that but for the introduction of the screw, a 
fleet of the strength and efficiency of that with which the nation is now 
provided could not have existed at all. In the merchant and naval trans. 
port service, the benefits conferred by the introduction of the screw are 
quite as momentous, and the best proof that there benefits are appreciated 
is the fact that none other than screw vessels are now being built for the 
navigation of the ocean. 

But while Mr. Smith has confessedly rendered such important services 
to his country by the introduction of the screw, he has not advanced his 
own private interests—but, on the contrary, has sacrificed them alte- 
gether. He has spent the best years of his life in the prosecution of this 
undertaking, and has expended upon it an amount of talent and perse- 
verance which, if spent in any of the ordinary pursuits by which wealth 
is acquired would, in all probability, have raised him to opulence. But 
partly from the magnitude of the achievement which rendered it neces- 
sary to spend so many years before practical success could be reached, and 
partly from the imperfection of our laws, which place the inventor in 
fact only on the seme footing as the inventor on paper—the 
barren propounder of theoretical ideas—Mr. Smith, has never derived 
any return from his invention. Her Majesty the Queen, it is true, 
has been pleased, most graciosuly, to grant Mr. Smith a pension from the 
Civil List of £200 a year, in consideration of his personal services to the 
Navy; and the leading engineers of the country, wishing to mark their 
sense of Mr. Smith’s merite, of the great difficulties he has surmounted, 
and of the weighty benefits he has conferred, have subscribed about two 
thousand pounds as the commencement of a national testimonial fund, 
intended to mark the national appreciation of Mr. Smith’s exertions. 
But are such slight contributions as these an adequate recompense to such 
a man and for such an achievement? The people of this country have no 
interest and no desire that those who render real service to the State should 
meet with any other than a corresponding recompense, and the national 
sense of equity cannot be satisfied unless Mr. Smith receive some emolu- 
ment more commensurate with the arduous nature of the task he has 
successfully performed and the public benefits he has conferred. Why 
should not a grant be made to him of thirty or forty thousand 
pounds? Such a grant would meet with the approbation of the country ; 
it cannot be said that it would be too large a sum for the services rendered, 
and whatever is to be given should be given promptly and with a good 
grace, It will never do to let it be supposed that plebeian services, how- 
ever great, must go comparatively unrequited. In fact, the moment when 
honorary distinctions and substantial rewards are being somewhat pro. 
fusely bestowed for meritorious conduct in the late war seems to be an 
extremely fitting one so to recognise the result of Mr. Smith’s labours, 
which have contributed so largely to the success of that war, and to the 
comfort of those who have had the honour to be engaged in it. 

The introduction of the screw propeller is an achievement which will 
appear larger in the eyes of posterity than it does in ours ; and those who 
have had any part in that great work will be remembered in connection 
with it when other names at present of far greater magnitude in the public 
eye will have been forgotten. The introduction of a new and important 
art constitutes an epoch in history, and the name of the man by whom such 
a boon has been conferred upon humanity looms larger through the mists 
of time, which, while it obliterates all conventional distinctions, and hides 
the faint hues of fictitious renown, brings out in gracder proportions those 
great features of progress which give individuality to particular epochs, and 
by which the destinies of nations are controlled. 


Tux Union-Jacx.—The British Flag consists of the crosses of 
St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Pa’ united; but the etymol of the term 
* Union-Jack” has never, it is , beeen explained, for it not occur 
in any lexicon or gl . The word “ Union” obviously arose from the event 
to which the flag owes its origin (the Union of Ireland, in 1801) ; the only dif- 
ficulty, therefore, is as to the expression ** Jack.” As the alteration in the ban- 
ner of St. George occurred in the ) of James I., it bs Aa 7, gaa probability 
be supposed to be a corruption of “ ues.” If, however, hypothesis be 
rejected, the following is submitted. ish soldiers were erly accus- 
tomed to wear the cross of St. George on their upper garment ; and as it 

from early writers that the upper dress of a horseman, and, according to others, 
a coat of mail, was called a “* Jack,” it admits of the inference that a small flag 
containing the cross in question was termed “a Jack,” when used at sea ; after 
the banner, which, more properly speaking, is confined to the field, fell into com- 
parative disuse. The former of these by a appears, however, the more 
probable.—Sir Harris Nicolas. Fram Things Not Generolly Known.” 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Empress Eugénie daily takes an airing in the garden of 
the Tuileries when the weather is fine. The health of her Majesty is rapidly in 
course of restoration. 

A step in the peerage has been offered to the Earl of Clarendon, 
and respectfully declined by his Lordship. 

It is reported at Berlin, semi-officially, that Prince Oscar 
Frederick, Duke of East Gothland, is about to become a wooer to the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge. Prince Oscar will accompany the Dowager Queen of Swe- 
dea to Paris—where she is to be godmother to the Prince Imperial—and will 
afierwards present himself to the English Court. 

The Emperor Alexander returned to St. Petersburg from Mos- 
cow on the 14th inst. 


The arrival of the Marquis of Dalhousie from India is hourly 
expected at Walmer. The castle has been prepared for his reception as the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, succeeding the late Duke of Wellington. 

General Pelissier is expected at Marseilles about the 27th of 
this month. A grand banquet will be given to him at that place by the muni- 
cipal authorities. 

The general belief in St. Petersburg is that the coronation of 
the Emperor will take place on the 30th August, the day of the patron saint of 
the Emperor Alexander. 

The report that he Emperor and Empress of Russia intend to 
visit Berlin this eummer is renewed. 


The Herald states that Viscount Palmerston and Earl Fortescue 
are to have the vacant Garters. 

The thirty-eighth birthday of the Queen of Hanover was cele- 
brated on the 13th ivst. at the Havoverian Court with all possible pomp. 
. was a drawingroom and ball in the splendid apartments of the old 
palace. 

Lord Clarendon, accompanied by Lady Clarendon and family, 
arrived at Dover on Monday, from Paris, per the Vivid,from Boulogne. After 
partaking of some refreshment at the Lord Warden Hotel, his Lordship resumed 
his journey, and travelled to London per express train. 

Baron C. Rothschild has left Frankfort for Munich, to form a 
company for executing several Bavarian railways, The King of Bavaria has 
conferred on him the Order of St. Michael. 

Count Walewski has expressed a wish t> obtain possession of 
the estates which formerly belonged to his family in Russian Poland. 

Count Buol and Baron de Manteuffel took leave of the Emperor 
of the French on the 17th inst., and next day they left Paris together by the 
early train—the Count for Vienna, the Baron for Berlin. 

A letter from Munich states that the King of Greece will visit 
ho wer y during the summer, and remain for some time at the Court of his 

rother, 

The Prince and Princess de Joinville, the Count de Neuilly, and 
the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, arrived at the Midland Hotel, Derby, on the 
17th inst. Next morning their Royal Highnesses took their departure en route 
for Chatsworth. 

The King of Sardinia and the Prince of Carignan visited the 
Exhibition of Fine Arts at Turin on the 15th inst., and purchased several works 
there. 

Count Nesselrode will retire from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, and be succeeded by Prince Gortschakoff, the late Ambassador at 
Vienna. Count Nesselrode will preserve his position as Arch-Chancellor of the 
Empire. 

Two sabres and two saddles of the most glittering and costly 
character have just arrived at the Turkish Embassy in Paris, as a present 
from the Sultan to the Emperor Napoleon. 

It has been decided that M. de Morny will represent the 
Emperor of the Frenci at the coronation of the Czar. It is not yet known 
who will be the French Ambassador at Constantinople. 

The Sultan has authorised the formation of a medical society at 
Constantinople, snd has sanctioned its title as the Imperial Medical Society of 
— ‘The new institution was started by the English medical men 
at Scutari. 

Mr. Greene, M.P. for Lancaster, has signified his intention to 
retire from Parliament when it dissolves. He has been a representative for the 
borough for upwards of thirty years. 

It is now said that M. de Brunnow is to proceed to London 
after the exchange of ratifications, as Extraordinary Ambassador, to announce to 
her Majesty the accession of the Emperor to the throne, But it is not decided 
whether he will be reappointed to the permanent mission. 

Baron Steiglitz has arrived at Paris. It is agence | understood 
that his mission is connected with monetary transactions, which the financial 
condition of Russ a renders necessary. 

Lord Panmure has given £100 towards the expense of erecting 
the theatre at Aldershott Camp. 


Marshal Radetzky has permitted MM. Cassick, Hafner, Milich, 
Mainardi, Count Buresich, Antonibon, and Custrodardo, late officers in the 
Austrian navy, and political refugees, to return to the Austrian dominions. 

The Epoca says that King Ferdinsnd of Portugal, whose visit to 
Seville and Granada has been aunonnced, does not intend to visit Madrid, in 
order to avoid the embarrassments of etiquette, unless, indeed, the Queen shall 
josist on seeing him. 

General Kisseleff goes from St. Petersburg to Rome, to con- 
clude a Concordat with the Papal Chair. 


General Williams, whose health has now for some time been re- 
established, is expected to arrive very shortly at Constantinople. 


M. Christopoulos, the Greek Minister of Public Instruction, had 
ordered the researches at the Acropolis to be resumed. They were discontinued 
in 1840. r 

Cardinal Viele Prela gave agrand dinner at Vienna on the 15th 
to the principal members of the Episcopal Conference. On the 17th the Arch- 
bishop ot Vienna entertained allthe archbisbops now ia that capital at his 
a ble. 

Lord Sydney is to succeed Lord Cowper as Lord Lieutenant of 
Kent. 


Baron de Keller will, it is said, represent Austria at the con- 
ference which is to take place at Bucharest for the organisation of the Priaci- 
palities. 

Lord Brougham arrived in Paris on the 20th from his seat at 
Cannes. On Monday he was present at the meeting of the French Academy of 
Science. 

The homeopathic physician of the late Emperor Nicholas, 
Dr. Mandt, who, ufter the decease of his Imperial patient, retired to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, where his wife and family reside, has been summoned by the 
Empress Mother to return to Russia and give her the benefit of his medical 
advice. 

General Kochanowitch, who was made prisoner when Kinburn 
was taken, and whose conduct was brought before a court-martial, has been 
honourably acquitted. : 

Miss Victoria Fowler, of Newry, has been appointed by the 
Commissioners of the National Board of Education, Dublin, to take charge of the 
National School at Melbourne, ata salary of £250 a year. 

The court-martial at Berlin has given its decision on the affair 
of the duel between M. de Rochow and M de Hiickeldy. As, however, the 
decision is not valid until it has been confirmed by the King, nothing has yet 
transpired on the subject. 

Prince Gortschakoff has announced that large quantities of flour 
and biscuit will be publicly sold by Government in the kingdom of Poland. 


The electors of Bridgwater have signed an address to the mem- 
bers of that borough, calling upon them to support Mr. Ewart for the total repeal 
of the punishment of death. 7 

The Vienna tribunal has condemned to death by default three 
political refugees, Drs. Antonio Fuster, Joseph Goldmark,and Ernest de Violand. 
These leaders of the Vienna revolution are deciared guilty of high treason, and 
of having been implicated in the murder of M. Latour, 

The sentence of Geath Bg at teen Deven and Suffolk 

Mary Weeks asset, of whom were convicted of 
reer voting ter! # tn hes been odmnetedl to transportation for life, 

The disarming of the National Militia at Valencia has been 
effected quietly. Fifteen hundied muskets were obtained. 

The site of the new Thédtre du Peuple, which is shortly to be 
erected in Paris, is changed to the Place du Chatelet. 

The state apartments at Windsor Castle are now open on Mon- 
days, Tueedays, Thursdays, and Fridays, between the hours of one and four 


_o’clock, until October 31st. 


There are at present no Jess than five rival competitors 
in St. Petersburg for the Government convession or license to erect there a 
monetary institution according to the pattern of the Parisian aod other Conti- 
nental Crédits Mobiliers. Aiwong them is the houge of Baring Brothers, the 
Vienna Bank, and the Parisian Credits Mobiliers. 
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LIMITED LIABILITY.* 

We quite agree with Mr. Lindsay that “a mighty race of competition 
is going on between ourselves, America, France, and other nations— 
all bidding for the markets of the world.” A similar remark is made 
in an American journal, which sees in the rapid development of in- 
dustiy in Europe one of the present extraordinary phenomena of the 
Old World. The one great desire now apparently prevalent among the 
nations—kindled, too, by our own great success—is to obtain wealth and 
power by manufacturing and commercial activity. Everywhere Banks, 
and ull the resources of credit, are called into life; and if we cannot 
thrive under the most vigorous and enlightened competition we shal] 
sink and decay. It is now, therefore, as Mr. Lindsay also says, “ of 
vast importance to us to use every means in our power to develop 
our energy and genius.” We shall not win in this mighty race if we be 
unduly weighted; and our peculiar Law of Partnership, which sub- 
jects every man who enters into trade to responsibility to the extent of 
his whole substance, has long been justly deemed to bea most unneces- 
sary encumbrance. To remove it, Mr. Lowe introduced a bill into the 
House of Commons, “sound in principle,” and “simple in detail,” as 
Mr. Lindsay says, but which did not satisfy the House. It did nog 
carry out practically, according to its views, the principle of 
limited liability, to which the House has given its assent, 
and Mr. Lowe was obliged to withdraw his bill. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Lindsay, an earnest and honest reformer, 
who much desires to see the principle carried practically into operation, 
after consulting with Mr. Cobden, and calling in the assistance of Mr. 
Lavie, a great solicitor in the City, has presented the public with a bill 
‘¢meant for Cheapside,” and “ worded in a way that men of business can 
understand it.” Mr. Cobden says—“It seems to carry out what we 
have in view;” and that Mr. Lindsay, when he states “the difficulty 
of marrying capital to ingenuity under the present law, hits the bull’s- 
eye of the case.” Quite poetical this for Cheapside and Manchester; 
and it adds to the regret we feel at being unable to express entire 
approbation of a measure—plainly, tersely, and eloquently explained— 
intended to carry into effect a principle in which we cordially concur. 

Mr, Lindsay’s bill has for us, in contrast to that of Mr. Lowe, the 
disadvantage of being a great deal longer. The best legal draughtsman. 
rarely puts twenty-five clauses on paper in the shape of a bill with six! 
paragraphs of preamble without stating something that others will be 
sure to find discordant. Mr. Lindsay himself does not fully agree in 
all the clauses drawn up by Mr. Lavie. The twelfth clause, which 
takes away all the mutual rights of partners against each other, and all 
their rights as against third parties, unless the partnership be duly re- 
gistered, and yet makes them liable as general partners to al) 
bond fide creditors, seems to us harshly compulsory. Again, 
the twentieth clause, which renders a partner with limited 
liability responsible to the extent of his liability for six months after 
his retirement from the firm for all the debts existing at the time of 
his retirement, whatever means he may have adopted to provide for 
their liquidation, and whatever may have been subsequently done by 
his partners, would, in our opinion, enact gross injustice. Mr. Lavie, 
rather than Mr. Lindaay, speaks in these clauses, and they, with some 
others, seem to us better calculated to suit the purposes of an oppo- 
nent of limited liability than promote the objects of its advocates, 

Mr. Lindsay admits that “he adopts registration, which, when arzu- 
ing the question on broad principles, he had been forced to condemn.” 
He gives up his own principle, therefore, to conciliate the oppo- 
nents of limited liability. At the same time he will make registration 
general. He will call on every trader to record the names of the part- 
ners in the firm under which they trade. Every person carrying on 
business, though there be no partnership, is to be registered. A de- 
partment of the Customs or Inland Revenue is to require every “ House’ 
to make areturn. Directories of trade for particular districts or cities 
would thus be kept at each Custom -house or o flice of Inland Revenue. 
Asmall fee, too, of a shilling might be charged for the entry. Mr. 
Mr. Linds ty thinks the public have a right to know who form partner- 
ships; and to carry out the principles of limited liability he would ac- 
cordingly subject ever trader to registration. 

We are disposed to deny the right of the public or the State, claimed 
by Mr. Lindsay, to take any special notice of individuals carrying on 
business, or maintain a register of them, whatever may be the rights of 
individuals dealing with them. But we will not discuss such an ab- 
struse question, being disposed to believe that his plan for concili- 
ating the opponents of limited liability is more likely to render its very 
name hateful than to promote its success with the mercantile body. Our 
chief objection is tothe very principle of concession coming from our side, 
We believe that we are right. We demand perfect freedom to form 
partnerships, and employ capital in small or large masses, making 
ourselves responsible tothe extent of any sum we think proper; and 
why should we, in argument, give up such a principle? Why is con- 
cession for ever to be made by those who believe they stand on the 
right? Reformers have, in fact, no other ground to stand on; and 
when they quit it, and advocate anything else but the right, they go 
over to the camp of the enemy and advocate wrong. It is for the 
opponents of right to make concessions. Something not right, some- 
thing short of what we consider to be justly due, may be 
accepted, because something perfectly right cannot be ob- 
tained. Such a deference may be necessary in the world, but 
those who accept the imperfection should never lose sight of what they 
deem perfection, and never propose what they themselves condemn. 
We differ from Mr, Lindsay, and from Mr. Cobden if he approve of 
Mr. Lindsay's bill, as to the propriety of conceding to the opponents of 
limited liability: we differ from them with regret, and with many 
misgivings as to our own judgment; but we do differ, after careful con- 
sideration ; and it would be neither honest nor candid did we not, how- 
ever reluctantly, express our difference, 


OrnamentaL Printinc.—The stewards’ books for the recent 
Croxton Park races are very elegant specimens of ornamental printing, executed 
by Mr. John Day, of Melton, and are entitled to special commendation. The 
race lists are printing in lace and blue, within a triple gold and colour border, 
and are headed " the arms of the stewards, properly emblazoned. ‘The cases 
or covers for the lists are, however, most superb; the de: an oval 
and corners of embossed gold and silver leaves and stalks, bearing white roses 
in high relief; the centre oval jae the emblazoned arms of the stewards. 
Then, the first day's list is in gold, with the Rutland arms; and that for the 
second day is in silver, with the Earl of Wilton’s arms; the arms of Lord 
Forester being at the head of both days’ racing. 


Propasiu Porvunation or Kansas Next Avrumn.—The St. 
Louis Democrat believes, “ from a careful examination of reliable data, that 
there will be one hundred thousand persons added to the population of that fair 
and fertile territory before the ripening of the harvest,” This seems a pretty 
large es'imate, but perhaps not larger than present indications will fairly war- 
rant, The whole country seems to be roused upon the subject, and from every 
quarter—north, south, east, and west—companies are beng with a view of 
making Kansas their future home, The popular idea seems to be that a coun 
which has been so talked about and fought for must needs be a good one, an 

number of roffians will prevent adventurers oing there. We think 

ere i6 HO question that at least the ninety-three odd thousand required by Mr, 
ey = is bill providing hey the enaiaicn of =o ato the Union, will be 
ore next August, and not improbal the end of the 

present eoasion of Congress, —Chicago Democrat, . 


—— 


* Kemarks on the Law of Partnership and Limited Liability, B s. 
Lindsay, Keq., MP, Bfingham Wilson,” come 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¥. T. B., Dublin University Club,—It shall be reported on next week. 
T. M., Boston.—The German “ Handbuch,” by Bilguer and Der Laza. 


BnTG@,—The solution is simple enough. Move the Rook back to Queen's square: if the 
Black be played to King's square move the Rook to K B sq., and then Mate next move- 
In like manner, if the Black King be moved to Q 8 

H. Turton; W. Grimsuaw; J. B., of Bridport; 
thanked for their obliging contributions. 

J.H. F.; G T., of Brighton —Now under consideration. 

JOHN D& RIXTON.—We dare say you are right. 2 

D. D.,—Your query shall be submitted to the composer, J.B , of Bridport. 

‘A SUBSCRIBER. —The meeting of the Provincial Chess Association will take place this year 
at Birmingham, in the auturan. The annual subscription is five shillings. Full particulars 
may be learnt on application to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. James Freeman, Spring~street, 


-) Play your Rook to Q Kt sq., &e. 
KERR Kune; W. C., are warmly 


Edgbaston. 

Bn oa H. F.; MERRYTHOUGHT.—There is no error in Problem No. 625, Try again and 
again until you find the key. Itisa beautiful little stratagem, and will repay the trouble 
it costs you to solve it. 

E. B. C., Hoboken.— A letter was dispatched to our old Correspondent some weeks ago, and 
we await his reply before taking any steps in the business he wrote about. 

F.G., B. T. W.. and otbers.—The games by consultation which were begun lately at the 
8t. George's Club, will shortly be resumed, we understand. 

ALPHA —Your best way to obtain the French Chess Review, La Réyence is to order it 
forthwith of Messrs. Williams and Norgate, of Henriet*a-street, Covent-garden. It is 
published very punctually, and may be had in London two days after it appears in Paris. 

6. 8 T.—1. You are not likely to procure a copy of the ** Trevangadacharya Shastree” in 
this country. 2. The greater portion of the problems in it were published by Lewis 


18 ARO. 

VERUS—i. We do not know whether the publication in question exists. 2. La Bourdonnais 
was, in our opinion, the greater player. 

A WORKING MAN, Old Broad-street.—You have been strangely misinformed. No change, 
such as you speak of, either in one respect or the other, has ever taken place. 

LL. 0'5.— A reply has been dispatched by letter. 

W. H. A.—The Solution of Enigma 978 is— 

w BLA 


HITE. CK. | WHITE BLACK, 
1, Kt to Q 3rd. K moves (best) | 3. B to Q Kt 6th Any move 
2. B to Q 8th y move 4. Kt Mates 


W. L. C.—The position referred to is quite correct; and you will find a Solution of it in our 
Number of March Ist, under the signature of ‘ Peebles." 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 633, by Adelphi, Ernest, P. T. M., J. H. Fuller, A. M.H, 
Fusboz, Philip, Gerald, Bartlett, M. H., O. P. Q., Nicholas, Summertree, Old King Cole, 
W. T. F., Quiz, are correct. a 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 634, by R. T., Southport; W.X, W.T.B, E.S., of Hartlip; 
D. C. L., Llanroe; Germanus; M. P., Widgeon, F. R. S., Magnus, Cymro, Piscator, 
Doctor, W. F. G., Furness, Walter, G.H, X.Y. Z., D. T. G., Box and Uox, are correct. 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 635, by T.J., of Hanworth; T. Simpson; E. F., Norwood, 

red. T., F.R. of Norwich; W. M. 8., H. Peters, Wellington, Murphy, Dromore; Subal- 
tern, Omega, R. T., of Southport, are correct, 
*,* Answers to several Correspondents are unavoidably postponed until next week, 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 633. 


WHITE. BLACK, WHITE, BLACK, 
1. B to K Kt sq K takes Kt, 2.RtakesP(ch) Anything 
or (a) 3. R mates. : 
(a) 1. B takes Q P, or (*) @®. R takes P 
2.P to Q B 3rd_ Kt interposes 2. R takes Kt Anything 
(discovering ch) 3. PtoK B 4th— 
3. Kt to K 6th—Mate. Discovering ch and Mate. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 634. SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 635. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1. R to K Kt 4th B takes Q (best) | 1. Qto Q 8th P takes Kt (best) 
2.P to Q 4th P takes P (in) 2. Kt to K sq Anything 
passing), or (@) | 3. Q mates 
3. Ktto Q Kt 4th—Mate | 
(a) 2. B takes P | 3. Kt to Q Kt 4th— Mate 


PROBLEM No. 636, 
By Mr. Henry TURTON. 


GRE 


Z Yi Y 
GS Yj Y Ve 
WHITE. 


White, playing first, gives checkmate in four moves. 


CHESS AT LIVERPOOL. 


The following is one of the best-contested games at the late tourney between 
the Clubs of Manchester and Liverpool :— 


(Petrof?'s Defence to the Kt’s Opening ) 


WHITE BLACK | WHITE BLACK 

(Mr. Kipping). (Mr. Soul), (Mr. Kippiog). (Mr. Sonl). 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 20. Kt to K 2nd P to Q Kt 3rd 
2. K Kt to K B 3rd K Kt to K B 3rd ! 21. Bto Q 2nd PtoKR 4th 
3. KtteakesKP PtoQ 3d 22. K to Kt 2nd QR to K aq 
4.K Ktto K B 3rd K Kt takes P 23, Rtakes R R takes R 

5. P to Q 4th KB to K 2ad 24. KttoK B4th PtoK Kt 4th (a) 
6. K B to Q 3rd P to Q 4th 25, P to K R 3rd QtoK Bath 
7. Castles Castles 26. Kttks. K RP(d) R to K 7th 

8. PtoQ B 4th PtrQ B3srd 27. B to K sq Q to K 5th (ch) 
9. K Rto K sq PtoK B4th 28. K to K Bsq R to Q B 7th (c) 
10.QtoQKt3rd QKt toQR 3rd| 29. K to Kt sq Qto K 7th 
11. P takes Q P P takes P 30. K to Kt 2nd R takes QKt P 
12 KB takes Kt P takes B 81. Qto K B 3rd Kt to K sq 
18. K R takes P Kto Req 32. RtoQ B sq Qto K 8rd 
14. K R to K 5th Kt to QB2nd | 33. BtoQ B 3rd RtoK 7th 
15. Q Kt to Q B 8rd KB to Q 3rd 34. K to K Bsq R takes QR P 
16 KRtoK 3rd QBto K Kt Sth | 35. Rto K sq Q takes KRP 
17.K KttoK ith QtoK R5th (ch) 
18, P toK Kt 3rd to K R 6th 36. K to Kt sq Q to Q 2nd 
19. K Kt takes B takes Kt 37. R takes Kt (ch), and wins. 


@) This exp ses his King too much, We should have preferred takiog off the Kt, and 
then playing Kt to K 3rd. ‘ 
(b) Very hazardous. After this we should take Black's game for choice. 
(c) Tempting, certainly; but Kt to K 8rd would bave been 
error. 


= 


sounder, or we are much in 
In that case the game would possibly have been continued in this fashion -— 
28. , Kt to K 3rd 30. QtoQeqoorPto RtoK R7th 
29. P to K B 3rd Q to K R 2nd RK Kt ah 
And White, at best, has a difficult up-hill battle to fight. 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 980.—By C. W., of Sunbury. 
™ ene Pr a K 7th, R at K R 4th, Bs at K Kt 6thand Q R Sed, Kt at K 2nd, 
a 5 
Black: K at K 4th, Rs at K B 7th and Q Kt Sth, B at Q BR 2ad, Kt at QB 
4th, Ps at KB 3rd, Q B2ad and 8rd. 
White to play, and mate in three moves 
No. 981,—By a YouNG AMATEUR, of Leeds, only fourteen years of age. 
White: K at K Kt sq, Rs at K R 6th and Q BR 4th, B at Q 2nd, KtatQ 
Kt 8rd, P at K B 5th. 
‘Biack: K at K B 6th Q at K Kt 3rd, Psat K Kt 7th and K B 3rd. 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 
No. 982.—From the Berliner Sohachzeitung. 
White: Kat K B Sth, Rs at K Kt 2nd and K 6th, B at K 8rd. 
Black: K at K R 4th, Ps at K R 2ad, K Kt Qué and 6th, 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
No. 983.—From the Same. 
White: K at K 7th, Rat K Kt 5th, Bat Q Sed, Kts at Q B 4th and Q B Sth. 
Black: K at QB 3rd, Q at Q Kt 3rd, Rat Q B Sta, P at Q B 2ad. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


Revvotion or Tue Frencn Anrmy.—The Monitewr of Tuesday 
last contains the first of a series of Imperiel decrees by which the French army 
will be gradnally reduced to a peace footing. ‘The 4th iment of Chasseurs 
d'Afrique is disbanded. The 01st and 1020 Regiments of the Line are dis- 
banded. The fonrth battalions of the hundred regiments of the Line are sup- 
pressed, Leke the 01st aud 102nd Regiments, these fourth battalions were a 
reation of recent dats. Lastly the Let and 2nd Foreigu Legions are disbanded, 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEVERAL light materials for summer wear have already made their ap- 
pearance, and among the mos: beautiful of these fabrics are the new 
baréges, some of which we will endeavour to describe. 

A blue barége has three flounces brocaded with large white heartsease, 
the jacket having a trimming to correspond. 

Another in a less simple style has a variegated chiné cashmere pattern, 
alternating with a broad stripe of black. The flounces of this dress are 
cut straight-way from the piece, and are trimmed with fringe or ribbon to 
correspond with the prevailing colours of the dress. This same pattern is 
repeated in other dresses, with the substitution of some bright colour for 
the black stripe. 

There is a dove-coloured barége, the flounces of which are edged with a 
rich brocade of blue in a Greek pattern; and another in a similar style 
has a violet ground, the brocade being of white. A third barége of the 
same class has a stone-colour ground, with a mixture of shawl pattern 
and lozenges of green. 

The most elegant barége, however, which we have yet seen, has a white 
ground, the flounces being edged with a shawl-pattern brocade of rich 
bright colours, and the dress itself having spotson it of a similar cha- 
racter. The jacket of this dress is ornamented with a trimming to cor- 
respond with the flounces, and has braces put on more in the form of a 
cape than has hitherto been generally adopted 

There is a very pretty chalis dress of a grey ground, with small flowers 
and green stripes; and there is a thick chalis composed of a mixture of 
stone-colour and golden brown ; another chalis has a black and white shot 
pattern, with flowers, ornamented with horizontal violet-coloured stripes. 

A grenadine jaspée of stone colour has been much admired; it has 
flounces brocaded in a chiné pattern of green. Another grenadine has a 
sky-blue ground with cashmere pattern stripes. 

The muslins this year are peculiarly tasteful and elegant. There is one 
with a French-blue ground, the flounces having a border of roses. The 
pattern is so delicate and beautiful that it looks more like painting than 
printing. The corsage has, of course, a trimming to correspond. 

Another muslin has a white ground with green spots, and flounces the 
pattern on which is of leaves and butterflies. 

A muslin in a similar style has likewise a white ground with spots 
formed of minute bouquets of flowers, and flounces bordered with an 
elaborate pattern to correspond. 

It is time, however, to fulfil our promise recently made, by describing 
some evening dresses. For young ladies dresses of thin materials are 
universally worn, tulle and tarlatan having the preference. They are 
made with two or three skirts, or else with innumerable flounces, trimmed 
with blonde and puffings and ribbon. Often coloured velvet trimmings 
are used, and with flowers to correspond, have a very brilliant effect. 
For instance, a white tulle dress may be trimmed with narrow scarlet 
velvet, and the skirts looped up with scarlet geraniums; or bouquets 
composed of corn-flowers, poppies, and wheat-ears may be adopted 
instead. 

The coiffure to accompany a dress of this description always consists of 
a wreath to correspond with the flowers on the dress; the new wreath, 
which forms a double circlet, and which we mentioned in our notice of 
Court dresses, being the favourite. 

For ladies, not juvenile enough to wear the sylph-like apparel appro- 
priate to the débutante, we can recommend rich silks of every hue. They 
are much worn for evening dress, with flounces up to the waist, and 
richly trimmed with black and white lace, blonde, and flowers. The cor- 
sage is made with a point before and behind, and is profusely trimmed. The 
sleeves are short, and very full. 

A pink silk dress, with three flounces, each flounce being covered with 
another flounce of black lace, is in very good taste. The body is trimmed 
with black lace, narrow black velvet, and pink rose. Head-dress, the 
double wreath of rotes and green leaves. 

A white silk dress, with several flounces, and trimmed with white blonde 
and scarlet velvet, has also been much admired. 

The double wreaths are sometimes made with a mixture of gold and 
silver. 

An amber silk, with three flounces, may be trimmed with white blonde 
and pearls; head-dress of pearls and rich amber ribbon. 

A blue silk dress, with double skirts, is nearly covered with white lace 
and is ornamented with flowers of blue and silver. The wreath, forming 
a double circlet, should correspond with the flowers on the dress. 

No change has yet been proposed in the mantles which we described a 
few weeks ago. Black mantles are the favourites, although mantles of 
quiet colours are sometimes worn when they harmonise with the dress. 
They are always much trimmed with velvet, fringe, lace, or gimp; and 
sometimes with a mixture of all these articles. 

Bonnets are, perhaps, prettier than ever. We must especially 
recommend a white chip, trimmed with black velvet and pink roses. 
Another white chip is profusely trimmed with white blonde, black lace, 
and blue ribbon. ‘The curtain, which is very deep and full, is composed of 
these three materials, the ribbon hanging in long loeps over the lace and 
blonde. The inside of the narrow brim has a full blonde cap and blue 
flowers with black leaves. In both these bonnets the profuse trimming 
and full binding of the edges of the brim take off from the hard outline 
which used to render chip bonnets, with all their merits, often unbe- 
coming. 

Fancy straw bonnets are presented in a seemingly endless variety. One 
of these is nearly covered with white tulle; ani is trimmed with lilac 
ribbon, having bunches of lilac so arranged that the flowers outside and 
inside the brim mingle. A few plain straws are also to be seen. One 
of these is trimmed with a mixture of broad white sarsenet ribbon, nar- 
row black velvet, and pink roses. Another has blue ribbon, black velvet, 
and jasmine and blue conyolvuli. In both instances the deep curtain is 
covered with bluck and white lace. : 

The morning caps this seagon are extremely pretty. They are usually 
of lace with trimmings of velvet and ribbon. Caps for demi-toilete are 
sometimes of blonde with black lace intermixed, and flowers of every de- 
scription. The uvion of pink heath and variegated grasses is very pretty, 
as also the mixture of lilac and white lilac, and sometimes the ribbons 
used consist of different shades of the same colour. 

(For our information on dress and fashion, we are indebted to the cour- 
tesy of Madame Ernste1n Devy,73, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square.) 


Royau Free Hospirar, Gray’s-1vn-roap.—It will be remem- 
bered that on the demise of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex a sub- 
scription was entered into to raise a monument to his memory; and, at a 
general meeting of the subscribers, it was decided that the most appropriate 
memorial, and one strictly in accordance with the humane and benevolent cha- 
racter of his Royal Highness, would be the erection of a wing to the Royal 
Free Hospital. The foundation-stone of the ‘* Sussex Wing’’ was laid in July 
last, and the building is now erected; and a colessal statue of the Duke, to be 
placed in front, is nearly completed. The inauguration of the statue and open- 
ing of the new wing will take place on Wedaesday, the 18th June nex: ; after 
which the twenty-sighth anniversary festival of the charity will be held in 
Freemasone’ Hall, the Right Hon. Lord Leigh, Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Warwick, in the chair, on which occasion he will be supported by many 
inflaential noblemen and gentlemen. 


How ro Make an Antiquary.—One day, when a litle boy, 
Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Lord-street, Liverpool, went out rabbi'-shooting with his 
er peeaap at Litde Madeley, in Staffurdshire, and when passing through a 

eld where some men were ploughing they saw the men all at once run to the 
fore part of the plough, and, falling on their knees, begin scrambling among the 
soil. Our little boy, fancying they had discovered a mouse’s nest, boy lke, was 
not long ia running to the spot to satisfy himself on the point. Oa ooming up 
to the men, he found they were all hastily filling their pockets and smock- 
frocks wita coins. At once he joined im the scramble, and got his own jucke's 
pretty well filled. Themen had turned up with the plough a large Roman 
urn filled with several huodred Roman second and third brass coins, 
amongst which were those of Constantine, Divcletian, Maximilian, 
Claudius, Constans, and a few other emperors. The rabdit-shooting 
was abandoned, and, after well searching the ground all round, young Mayer 
and his relative returned to Mr, Taylor’s, the gentleman on whose fatim the 
coins were discovered, aud delivered up to him the treasure trove. After dwner 
the coins were sil spread out wpon the tadle and examined, but, the party not 
being much acquainted with Roman inecriptiones, little besites the names of the 
gould be made out. Evening came on, and the visitors returned 
home, Dat not without some of the treasure. Mr. Taylor had presented the subd- 
ject of owe marrative with seventeen of the coins and a piecs of the terms 
in which they were found, and the Promised 
embryo antiquacian a crown ‘if, in the course of the 
he would learn to read the ivscriptions on the nies. 
Within the period of a week he was evabled to claim the reward, 
by his schoolmaster to assist him in his task. Thus commenced the 
career of Mr. Mayer asa lover of antiquities, and he now shows with prodie the 
yery coins and bit of vase which were thought by him to be at that time slmast 
gyestimadle, and still preserves them in his cabinet. In after years, dering bis 
travels on the Continent, and on visiting mcst of the principal places of atepe, 
at times when there were few collectors and a still less number of travellers 
abroad, he was euabled to add to his treasure, for a few sondi or frames, rpeci- 
mens Which would now réalise almost fabulous prives; besiGes seouring speci- 
mens that are now rarely found save within the walls of some national mussum.— 
Liverpool Mercury. 
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LIGHT DRAUGHT GUN-BOATS OF THE WHITE DIVISION OF THE FLOTILLA.—SKETCHED BY E. WEEDON, 


The preparations for the grand display were continued throughout | and doing all that can be done on their (the piers’) circumscribed dimen- , menade. From its seats all who invested 103. had an unbroken view os 
Monday and Tuesday. Mortar-vessels and floats at sea, and munition | sicns to meet the extraordinary demands made upon each, The great | the entire sweep of water from the Nab light-vessel, where the easternmost 
waggons, with trains of artillerymen, following, ashore, and seen fre- | bulk of the passenger traffic, both of the privileged and the public, | pivot.ships were stationed, down to Cowes, where the westernmost were 

| for steamers was encountered at Portsea, where all the packets | moored, and the vista down the avenue of masts was one of the most 


quently as the time for keeping the “engagement” approached, con- 
veyed an imperfect idea of the realities of war's preparations. Vessels of the South-Eastern, Brighton, and Dieppe, and other ports, were magnificent the gaze can dwell on. The railway companies (South- 


continued crowding towards the anchorage from east and west; and, not- ordered to embark at the Albert Pier, which, lying in the interior Western and South Coast) made admirable preparations to regulate the 
withstanding the order that “no smoking would be allowed,” their of the harbour and entirely out of the way of the channel of navigation in | easy distribution of the pressure from within on arrival down, and the 
funnels denoted pretty accurately, even afar off, that the craft was from the direction of the harbour’s mouth, was deemed the least likely to be | same to facilitate the return up—the two lines having separate places of 
the “north” or the Thames. The very best preparations were made by the cause of any obstruction to the naval traffic. The yachts, smaller | egress and ingress, instead of the joint one incommon. Superintendent 
the directors of the Royal Victoriaand Royal Albert piers—the former the | vessels, and watermen’s craft had better facilities at the Victoria Pier and | Mountain, at Portsmouth, and Stevens, at Gosport, and those at the 

| the Sallyport adjoining. The Grand Stand on the edge esplanade, near principal junctions leading into the great trunks of those railways, were 


place of “ taking water” from Portsmouth, and the latter from the town 
of Portsea—as far as engaging efficient hands, increasing the service staff, Southsea Castle, realised handsomely for the funds of that public pro- indefatigable in their respective provinces. 
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SOUTHSEA CASTLE, TOWARDS PORTSMOUTH. 
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THE GRAND NAVAL REVIEW—EXCURSIONISTS GOING TO VIEW THE FLEET—SCENE ON THE “HARD 
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TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &c. 


Tae Naval Review, with its unprecedented attractions, had no effect what- 
ever in diminishing the attendance (and that of the best kind) at the 
private view on Wednesday of the pictures and museum (shall we call it ?) 
of the late Mr. Rogers. We de not remember to have seen in the always 
well-frequented room of Messrs. Christie and Manson a better gathering 
of all classes of intellectual men than we saw assembled there on Wednes- 
day last. Peers and commoners— 


Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of place— 


met together on Wednesday, catalogue in hand, each to mark his “ lot,” and 
discuss the character of the collection. Mr. Christie has had nothing so 
good in his great room since Sir Simon Clarke’s gale. The general im- 
pression seems to be, that while certain pictures suffer apparently by their 
new satting, others, again, have gained in an equal proportion by the 
light in which they are now seen. That magical picture, the “ Puck,” 
requires—so it is said by the knowing in the craft—a little “judicious” 
cleaning. Others again, not less knowing, tremble at the word “clean- 
ing” even with its a>companiment of “judicious.” Dealers and cleaners 
stand before the “ Puck” with a desperate longing to be into it and over 
it. They have no such feeling before the ‘ Strawberry Girl” of the same 
great painter. That, all agree (dealer, cleaner, artist, amateur, virtuoso, 
and critic), does not want touching. The sale will realise (thanks to our 
American brethren for that word) £40,000, Was ever poet so rich before ? 
What other poet left in pictures and plate so much behind him ? 

The vote for the expenses of the British Museum was not allowed to 
pass without a few sharp words, and those in some degree to the point. 
Thus Mr. Monckton Milnes let fire on the new appointment, Mr. Panizzi, 
He praised Mr. Panizzi (ag who does not ?), but regretted, in common with 
many, that the selection for the vacant place of chiey of the Museum had 
fallen on a foreigner. The Speaker vindicated the selection. A Lefevre, 
of course, would like to naturalise a fellow-refugee. There was much 
good sense in what the Speaker said; but Englishmen regret that he 
sought to fortify his position by quoting the alien testimony of Mr. W. 
R. Hamilton, a gentleman, unfortunately, too much mixed up already 
with a liking for foreign importations. Te Mr. Hamilton we were 
indebted for Mr. Pistrucci, to Mr. Hamilton we in part owe Mr. Panizzi. 
When will Mr. Hamilton take a fancy to Picco ? 

Authors are laughing at a passage in the speech on Monday last of 
Mr. Disraeli respecting the Library of the British Museum. Mr. Disraeli, 
once an author by profession, and the son of an old frequenter of the 
Museum, described the Library of the Museum as inferior in volumes and 
value to the libraries of many petty states in Germany! Mr. Panizzi 
will tella very different story to Mr. Disraeli. May we not, then, exclaim 
with Tom Moore and Tom Cribb— 


By the fist of thy father, I blush for thee, Ben. 


One of the literary curiosities of the week (and a very curious thing it is, 
indeed) is the reply or remonstrance of the Aldermen of the city of 
London to the bill before Parliament for the amendment of the laws re- 
lating to the City. It is written in a very poetical mood, with a touch in 
it of the King Cambyses vein. Who can have written it? Has the office 
of City poet been revived for its production? We are told by 
the corporate twenty-six that “ praise undeserved is satire in dis- 
guise;” that Bristol during the Reform riots was “laid in ashes 
by a lawless mob.” Was it laid in ashes? That the same 
fair city of the west suffered “from the cold shadow of & 
close corporation.” We are then referred to “the foot of ambition’s 
ladder.” Is not that fine, Mr. Bennoch? Then we are told that the 
twenty-six gentlemen in chains and fur will rather part with “the apple 
of their eye” than with their Wards of Cripplegate Within and Cripple- 
gate Without. “ Decent hospitality,” we are assured, can only be main- 
tained—east of Temple-bar—in the Guildhall and the Mansion-bouse ; 
and then comes that close copying of a fine poem by Edmund Waller: it 
is hard, the twenty-six exclaim, that their destruction should be brought 
about by friends for whom they had done so much—“ The arrow by which 
they fall is sped by a feather from their own pinion.” Are we not 
poetical? Like one of their own City swans, the Corporation is to die 
singing. 

The new number of the Quarterly contains a capital article on Southey, 
in continuation of a paper in the same review by its late editor, Mr. 
Lockhart. The writer has put some portions of Southey’s life and labours 
in their true light, and concludes his paper by a vindication of the manly 
dealings of the late Mr. Murray in his whole intercourse with Southey. 
This vindication was called for, it is said, by some unguarded and unjus- 
tifiable expressions made by Southey in a letter written in heat and haste, 
and never meant for publication. 

To any one in any way conversant with the history of English literature 
during the last fifty years any vindication of the elder Murray from a 
charge so contrary to his nature and practice as that of want of liberality 
jn his dealings with authors must of course be needless. Southey was apt 
to be suspicious; and, worse still, was too prone to express those sus- 
picions in writing to his friends. If such accusations as Southey has made 
were ever to be printed, it is as well that they should appear while men 
are alive who are able to refute them, as they are here refuted; but the 
character of the elder Murray, as seen in the printed Lives of Byron, 
Scott, Crabbe, Campbell, and Moore, does not call for any defence, 
Illiberality was not John Murray’s weakness. 

Lord Stanhope and Mr. Cardwell have given us a taste, in a few printed 
lines, of the forthcoming memoir of the late Sir Robert Peel :— 

I am not writing a History (Sir Robert writes): this Memoir partakes more 
of the character of a personal narrative. The motive for writing it is the hope 
of rescuing hereafter my memory from unjust imputations when I shall have 
no other means of repelling them than by such an appeal as this to those 
original documests that are the contemporary and faithful record, not only of 
the conduct, but of the inmost thoughts of public men. 

Ruskin for his artistic heresies and other offences is skinned and galt- 
petred in the recently-published numbers of the Quarterly and Edinburgh 
Review. The article in the Quarterly (it is the better of the two) is attri- 
buted (we believe correctly) to Sir Charles and Lady Eastlake. 


Nearouran Court Poxitics.—The grand féte in honour of 
the birth of an heir to the Imperial throne of France took place at the French 
tion on Monday eveniog. The great feature of the féte was the presence of 
his Majesty, who, notwithstanding the predictions of the many, came in d 
state. His Majesty retires as much as he can from the world, and had refused 
some short time since an invitation to Sir William Temple’s, but the political 
situation is somewhat changed during this interval, and it is the policy of the 
King now to conciliate the ta Court. The Royal cortege consisted of nine 
carriages, each of which was preceeded and flanked by pages, and surrounded 
by a body of Guardia Nobile. On arriving, at about half-past ten o’clock, at the 
French Legation, which was brilliantly illuminated and guarded by cavalry and 
infantry, M. le Baron Brenier and Madame Brenier received the Royal guests 
at the foot of the staircase, and conducted them to the ball-room, 
which was then opened for the first time. The Royal consisted of their 
Majesties, the Hereditary Prince and his brother, the Grand Duke and Duchess 
of Tuscany, with their two sons, the Counts of Syrazuse and Trapani, the 
brothers of the King, and the Spanish Princes, Montemolin and Sebastian, with 
their consorts. The band struck up the National Anthem as the Royal party 
entered, and afterwards his Majesty, with Madame Brenier and the several 
members of the Royal family, opened the ball with a quadrille. Dancing was 
kept up till half-past four o’cleck. Their og eee however, left in grand state 
soon after supper,—about three or half-past o'clock. Eight hundred invi- 
tations lad been issued, and there could not have been many refusals, for the 
crowd was immense, consisting of the entire diplomatic body, with the excep- 
tion of the Prussian and the Swedish Ministers, who were absent through illness ; 
the Ministers and great officers of State, the heads of public and learned bodies, 
the principal nobility, and, in fact, all of any rank or consideration among the 
residents or strangers. To M. Brenier, and therefore to France, the compli- 
ment, however unwillingly paid, was of the most marked character, and in the 
actual position of affairs is not, perhaps, without some political significancy.— 
Letter from Naples, April 1i. 


—— 


A CorrEsponpeEnr writes from Banbury, April 14:—* At about four p.m, 
yesterday, whilst walking with two friends, about two miles north of 
Banbury, I was witness to an unusual natural phenomenon, of which I send 
youa sketch. Thesky had for some time presented the appearance common 
to the approach of a thunderstorm, when, from acloud to the west of our posi- 
tion, a dense mass of watery vapour, curling round with velocity, gradually 
descended towards the ground, forming an irregular cone, hollow in the 
centre, the bottom of the cone reaching about half-way between the 
earth and the clouds. It then moved slowly round in a line curved 
from the base ; and the vapour of which it was formed appeared to 
descend rapidly from the tep, and ascend up the middle of the fun- 
nel. At this moment came one of the most awful peals of thunder I 
ever heard, which had the effect of dispersing for a moment the spout, 
which was quickly drawn up; but it soon came down again as before, 
and, as it approached nearer, a noise near the ground, like steam blowing 
off from a boiler, attracted our attention, and we saw coming over the field 
to the right a whirlwind, rushing round with tremendous velocity, breaking 
off branches of trees, and sending up leaves and blades of grass into the 
clouds, whence we watched them descend seme time afterwards. By 
this time the spout was nearly over us, and we could see up the centre, 
and watch the revolving vapour. But, as the thunder increased, the ap- 
pearance gradually vanished, and the sun shone again as brightly as before. 
Imay as well mention that we saw two smaller spouts at the same 
time, but they were insignificant compared with the large one.” 


THE INCOME AND PROPERTY TAX, 
(Zo the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED LonDON NEWS.) 
Umberslade, Warwickshire, April 19, 1856. 

Sir,—I was greatly surprised upon reading the article in your paper of 
to-day respecting my motion upon the Income-tax of last week. That you 
should séek to excuse the vote upon it of the hon. member for Boston is natural 
enough; but that you should do so by entirely misrepresenting all that I said 
is neither fair nor honest. So far from admitting “that the injustice of such a 
tax could never be removed,” I distinctly stated that it could be equitably 
adjusted without difficulty ; and further I added, that, however, it was not 
probable that it could be made equitable without some attempt being made for 
that purpose, 

To say that I simply expressed a desire to remedy an eyil which I afterwards 
declared I could not remedy is entirely an invention of your own, and to 
serve your own purposes. And to add that I intended to give expression to 
the disgust or discontent of the professional classes only is entirely opposed to 
what I said. I disclaimed all class interests, agreed that the tax wasnow unfair 
and unjust to all, but particularly to those who paid upon industrial incomes. 
I trust you will consider it only fair to insert this letter in your next paper; 
but should you feel any difficulty upon the subject please to return it to me. 


Yours faithfully, G. F. Munrz. 


[NoTE OF THE Ep1ToR.—We took our report of Mr. Muntz’s speech from 
the Times, and refer him to the columns of that journal, where he will see that 
in every quotation we made we were warranted by that authority, and that the 
Times expressly states Mr. Muntz to have admitted that the injustice of such a 
tax could never be removed. We had and have no other knowledge of his 
speech. We are glad, however, to learn from Mr. Muntz’s letter that he 
really thinks he can “ equitably adjust’ the Property and Income Tax; and, 
moreover, that he can do so “ without difficulty.” If he will but bring his plan 
forward, there can be little doubt that he will receive the support of many, if 
not of all, the members who voted against his purposeless motion on the last 
occasion. } 


Mmutary Monxument.—A beautifully-exeeuted mural marble 
monument has just been erected in the church of Adlington, parish of 
Standish, near Horwich, to the memory of the late Lient. R. J. Browne- 
Clayton, of the 34th Regiment, who was mortally wounded during the 
assault on the Redan on the 1sth June. It bears the following insecri 
tion :—: Erected by the inhabitants of Adlington and its vicin AG e 
memory of Robert John Browne-Clayton, Esq., Lieutenant, 34th Regi- 
ment, only son of Richard and Catherine Browne-Clayton, of Adlington- 
hall, in this parish, and Carigbyrne, county of Wexford, Ireland, who 
died on the 12th July, 1855, of wounds received at the siege of Sebastopol, 

ed twenty years. At his country’s call, and in obedience to the claims 
of honcur aa duty, he accompanied his regiment to the Crimea. On 
landing he was attached to the Light Division. He performed the duties 
of the siege in the advanced trenches; was twice called to lead, with 
the officers of his regiment, a storming party—first, at the attack and 
capture of the Quarries and Rifle Pits, on the 7th June, the second 
time, at the memorable assault on the Redan battery, 18th June, when 
he was egerys A wounded. He resigned himself in peace and hope into 
the hands of his Maker, humbly trusting, through the merits of his 
Saviour Jesus Christ, to inherit the hac bh eternity. May this reminis- 
cence of him prove a consolation to family and friends; and this 
tablet to his memory a proof (if such were needed) that the man who 
sacrifices private interest to the public welfare will ever live in the affec- 
tion of a grateful country.” e inscription is bey an oblong shield, 
surrounded by a floral wreath and drapery. At the top of the wreath 
rest the impaled arms of the Claytons and Brownes, with the motto 
“Probitatem quam divitias;* and above the arms are a hat and sword, 
upon acushion. The whole is surmounted by the Queen’s and regimental 
colours of the 34th Foot, the latter bearing the words—Albuera, Arroyo 
dos Molines, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, Peninsula, and 
Sevastopol. At the base of the scroll is a small shield, upon which is a 
collection of artillery trophies, flags,&c. The de of the monument 
has been well carried out by Messrs. Patteson, statuaries, &c., Oxford- 
street, Manchester. 


Mitrrary Testimonrat.—An elegant silver tea-kettle, manufac- 
tured by Angell, of the Strand, has just been presented to Major E. Roche, 
by the officers of the Clare, County Dublin, and North Cork Militias, “ in 
appreciation of his untiring exertions in promoting their comfort at the 

urragh Encampmentin 1855.” This meritorious officer was present with 
his regiment, the 3rd Light Dragoons, at all the great battles of the Pun- 
jaub; and,as alandlord, magistrate, and poor-law guardian, Major Roche 
is highly respected. 

Tue Exectaic Tevecrarn 1x InprA.—The 4000 miles already 
constructed have cost £200,000, or 20 lacs of rupees. The monthly expenditure 
amounts to 25,000r, The monthly receipts, official messages included, have 
just reached that figure. One-third of all the messages are sent by natives, 
who have a strange, out-of-the-way fancy for this method of communication. 
It is a positive fact, absurd as it may seem, that they prefer it to the post asa 
depository of secrets, 

It is said that the entrance of the Guards into London will be 
made the occasion of the first distribution of the new Order of Valour—* The 
Victoria Cross.” 

The Russian authorities have ordered all the lighthouses to be 
lit and all the the buoys to be laid down in the Gulfs of Bothnia and of Finland 
and in the Baltic and te Seas. 


THE AMERICAN HOTEL-PLUNDERERS. 


before the Manchester pe cicdee ogee and there is now but little doubt that 
lished cracksmen, who have been 


r e was taken at the Adelphi Hote} 
Liverpool, on Thursday, charged with having entered the -rooms 
on Tues. 


wer 

intending to return to America by the Persia steamer on Saturda and 
while they were under examination on Saturday morning an wlectels 
telegraph message was received at Manchester that an accomplice, 
named Howard, had been that morning apprehended on board the 
Persia, as it was leaving the port, for robbing a gentleman of £600 at an 
hotelin London. Of this money Oscar Kingston had paid £100, a Bank 
of England note, to Messrs. Emery and Co, of Regent: street, his tailors, 
getting the change. The circumstances having become publicly known 
under which the prisoners had been apprehended at Mancheter, a letter 
was received from the Hotel de la Rue, Paris, stating that Branch had 
committed some heavy robberies there. It isstated that Branch had sent 
off to New York, before he left France, a trunk by a steam-vessel, sail- 
ing from Havre, addressed to himself, to be left at the offices of the 
company till called for; and, as this is rea tg toc  ntain a portion of 
the plunder, means have been taken to secure it. When Oscar Kingston wag 
taken at the Royal Hotel, Manchester, he had managed to divest himself 
of pity? diay ich could lead to a suspicion of his calling, but subse- 
quently two instruments were found concealed behind mats or oilcloths, 
between his bed-room and that which had been robbed, which throw a 
light on the facility with which V portatne tl bed-rooms could be en. 
tered and plundered without much disturbance. One of these is an in- 
strument entirely of steel, in the form of a morticing-chisel, well adapted 
to cut out a panel, unscrew the hinges of a box, or prise open a door. 
The other is in the form of a pair of pliers, the ends of 
which, when pressed together, form a barrel, well adapted to 
lay hold of the end of a key so as to turn it in the lock, so that, 
supposing a door to be locked inside, and the key left in the lock, the 
person having these pliers in his possession would be able to turn 
the key from the outside, and on leaving the room could relock the door 
without the hte of removing the key. Among the luggage of 
Branch was found a formidable instrument used by thieves in New York, 
and termed a “ knuckle-duster.” It is a thick flat piece of metal, about 
three-quarters of a pound in weight, with holes at one of the edges through 
which the four fingers of the hand can be passed. When put.on for use, 
and the fingers clenched over it, the larger portion of the metal fills the 
fist, while the outer edge presents four rings of solid metal over the 
knuckles of the second joints of the fingers, calculated to give powerful 
effect to a blow struck by the wearer. Up to Saturday information had 
been received of twelve or fourteen hotel robberies which the prisoners 
are supposed to have perpetrated, several of the most serious Taine in 
London and Paris. 

The prisoner Daniel E. Branch was first placed at the bar of the 

lice court, to be re-examined on the charge of five robberies during 

esday night atthe Albion Hotel, Manchester; but ultimately only one 
case was taken against him. Four shirts were produced marked * M. de 
B.,” a small portemonnaie with mother-of-pearl sides inlaid with silver, 
and a silk mantle. Mr. Michael de Burgue said he had been lodging at 
the Albion Hotel, Manchester, and went to London on Thursday week, 
intending to return next day, and consequently left his lugea e behind. 
He did not return until after the robbery, when he missed all the articles 
produced. He could not swear to the mantle or purse, because he had no 
private marks on them ; but the shirts were his property, and had been 
taken from the Albion Hotel. They were bought from a celebrated shirt- 
maker in Paris, who put his initials, ‘-M. de B.,” on them. Other evi- 
dence was tendered showing that the prisoner slept at the Albion on 
Tuesday night, and left very early next morning, with the other facts of 
a suspicious character detailed at the examination on Thursday. 

An attempt was made to set aside the claim of Mr. de Burgue to the 
mantle and purse, as one not proved; the magistrates, however, com- 
mitted the prisoner. 

Oscar Kingston was then cg aed at the bar, charged with entering a 
bed-room at the Royal Hotel, Manchester, onthe same night, Mr. Stani- 
land, solicitor, of Boston, Lincolnshire (who was, by another member of 
the gang, robped ofa large sum recently at an hotel in London), con- 
ducted the case. , 

Mr. Edden, of London, said he slept at the Royal Hotel on Tuesday 
night. About half-past two o’clock on Wednesday morning he was 
awoke by a person having entered his bed-room, and whom he saw ex- 
amining his elothes at the foot of the bed. It was a man in drawers and 
Jersey vest. He asked him what he did there ? when the man bounded out 
of the room and witness afier him, but the man escaped ; and he could 
not say which way he took along the corridor. Notes to the value of £25 
had been taken from one of his pockets, which were afterwards found on 
the floor outside his door. He had locked his bed-room door on going to 
bed, and left the key in the door. 

Evidence was P jeder of the prisoner being seen on the landing over Mr. 


Edden’s room after the eet pi with other suspicious circumstances, and 
the finding of the chisel and pliers spoken of above. Kingston was also 
committed for trial. 


Benjamin Allen Howard, who was apprehended on board the Persia 
last Saturday morning, and who described himself as a merchant of 
Wisconsin, United States, was brought up at Clerkenwell Police Court on 
woeeey charged with having, on the night of the 18th of March, 
stolen from a bed-room at the Great Northern Hotel, King’s-cross, about 
£560, the property of Mr. Staniland, a sclicitor, of Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Howard is a smart-looking Yankee, with a moustache and beard, and 
wore elegantly-cut clothes and coloured boots, and had with him a 
quantity of most valuable jewellery, and a fancy stick with a gold horse's 
leg for the handle. 

r. Staniland said he resided at Boston, Lincolnshire, and on 
Wednesday, the 18th of March, he came up to town, having ix nis 
ession about £565, consisting of three Bank of En. land notes for 
£100, the remainder being in Boston notes. He went to bed at the 
Great Northern Hotel at about half-past ten the same night, taking the 
recaution of first locking the door. In the morning, when he left his 
d-room, he felt in his trousers pocket, and then discovered that his 
purse and money were not there. He then gave information to the 
police, and, having ascertained the number of the notes, found that 
one of the prisoner’s companions, of the name of Oscar Kingston, 
had paid one of the £100 notes to the Messrs. Emery and Co., tailors, 
of Regent-street. There could be no doubt that he had locked his 
door when he went to bed, but a man was now not much more safe 
even if he locked his door. He (Mr. Staniland) should prove the passin 
of the notes of £100 each, and would then ask for a remand, as he h 
little doubt but that a great portion of the property found on the 
prisoner would be ident fied. 

Mr. J. R. Owen proved that one of the £100 notes had been passed 
at Mr. Speelman’-; but the chief clerk, who could identify the man 
who passed tle sure, was unable to be present that day. - The party 
who changed the avie }ad the greater portion of the change in Ame- 
rican dollars. 

The prisoner, upon being asked if he had anything to say, replied— 
“Nothing.” He was remanded for a week, 


Inroxicatep Rusxts.—The great objects of attraction to-day 
were the Russians, who crowded over the T: ‘a, and wandered into e 
part of our camps, where they soon made out the canteens. By one o’ 
there were a many of them “as soldiers wish to be who love their grog.”’ 
A navvy of the most stolid kind, much bemused with beer, is a jolly, lively, and 
intelligent being compared to an intoxicated “ Ruski.” They are the of 
the men in Noah’s-ark—I mean that popular article constructed at Nurem! £ 
for young Europe—stiff and be cor and when they fall down it is with a jer 
anda Tigi worthy of Rich ’s. Their drunken salute to passing officers 
is very ludicrous, and one could laugh only he is disgus at the 


abject with which they remove their caps and bow, bare-hesded, 
with gravity in their bleary leaden eyes snd wooden faces at 
the sight of a piece of gold lace. Some of them seemed very much annoyed 


at the behaviour of comrades, and endeavoured to them off 
from the canteens, and others remained y sober. Our soldiers ran after 
them in crowds, and fi w ly with their late enemies; but the 


‘raternised 
Russian officers seemed to hold with the French rather than with ourselves. 


see the chapel cut out of the rock, which they describe in terms of great praise, 
* It’s aal gould and coot glass.”—Letter from the Camp. 


Avni, 26, 1856. 


- 


NEW BOOKS, ge. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
ublished, in two vols.. 8vo, price 30s. cloth, 


Just 
HE POLITICAL LIFE of SIR R. PEEL. 


By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, Author of the “ Financial 
History of England,” ‘‘ The True Le w of Population,” &c, 

“ Let all readers, before they take in hand the personal memoirs of 
Sir Kobert Peel, peruse these volumes of Mr. Doubleday: ia them 
the statesman’s character and public acts are analysed in the spirit 
neither of a detractor nor of a panegyrist. This biography is a work 
of great merit, conscientiously prepared, plain, clear, and practically 
interesting.”’— Leader. 

“The work possesses a good deal of interest. ‘The reader is 
enabled to retrace the leading events of the hest part of ane le 
The author is plain, shrewd, homely, and generally soun hh his 
opinions and judgments.’’—Spectator. 

“ This book is the work of an impartial writer. The politician 
wu ag it a text-book, the biographer his model.’’ Weekly 

pate 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just E EUR in two volumes crown 8vo. 


, price '8s,, cloth, 
ROPEAN REVOLUTIONS of 1848. 
By EDWARD CAYLEY. 


Ae ee spits, compentious, and popular narrative of by far the 
most deeply-interesting series of events that have occurred in our 
time, of which no collective resumé can anywhere else be found 
which is st once so condensed and so readable as that here supplied 
hy Mr. Cayley." Daily News. 

1!" Pwo instructive volumes. The work deserves credit not less for 
the labour and care bestowed upon its compilation than for the 
fairness and impartiality with which the facts are stated.”"—Ob- 
server. London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LENA,” &c. 
Now ready. at all the Libraries, 


'EYMINSTRE. By the Author of “Lena,” 


“King's Cope,” &c. 3 vols. 

4 \* We have still some good novel-writers left, and among them is 
the Author of ‘Beyminstre.’’ This novel reminds us. in many 
respects, of Madame D’Arblay’s ‘Cecilia,’ in the felicitous delinca- 
tion of character. the accurate descriptions of life, and tbe skilful 
management of the dialogues. The conduct of the story is excellent 
Many of the subordinate parts are highly comic; an air of nature and 
life breathes through the whole, It isa work of unusual merit.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“There are admirable points in this novel, and great breadth of 
humour in the comic scenes. ‘ ‘instre ’ is beyond all comparison 
the best work by the author.’’—Daily News. 

“There is not a dull page in the book.""—Globe. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just published. 
AURICE ELVINGTON ; or, One Ont of 


Suits with Fortune. An Autobiography. Edited by 

WILFRID EAST. 3 vols 

“A very powerfully-wrought story. Passion, pathos, and traged: 
are mingled with artistic skill: and in its development throughout it 
cannot be too warmly eulogised, nor too liberally recommended.”— 
Weekly Dispatch, 

“A story of English life in a variety of phases, which can scarcely 
fail to interest the English reader.'"—Examiner 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. each, 18mo, cloth, gilt lettered. 
Entirely New Edivions. 
ARIA EDGEWORTH’S “FRANK,” col- 
lected from the Early Lessons. With Two Steel Plates and 
Vignette. 1 vol 18mo, 2s 6d. 

RIA EDGEWORTH’S “ROSAMOND,” col- 
lected from the Early Lessons, With Steel Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette. I8mo. 2s. 64. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH’S “ HARRY and LUCY,” 
with the Minor Tales, collected from the Early Lessons. With Steel 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; 
Whittaker and Co.; Houliston and Stoneman; Waahbourne and Co.; 
Tegg and Co.; Routledge and Co.; Darton and Co.; Smith, Elder, 
and Co.; Hall and Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; of whom 
also may be had. 

Miss EDGEWORTH’S EARLY LESSONS. Cheap 
Edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette, from Designs by Absolon. 
Complete in One Volume, fep , 38. 6d., cloth, lettered. 

ORIGINAL EDITION, in Four Half-Crown Volumes, viz.: - 

Vols. 1 and 2, with Engravings, 18mo, 5s., cloth. 

Vols. 3 and 4, with Engravings, 18mo, 5s., cloth. 


STER’S ROYAL RED BOOK, cor- 


rected to the present time is now ready 
WEBSTER and Co , 60, Piccadilly. 


Illustrated with 300 Engravings, 3s. 6d., richly gilt, 
LEGANT ARTS” for LADIES, 


Treats upon every Art and Accomplishment. 
London : WaRD and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


ifa! d, 28. 6d. cloth, gilt sid id edges, 
RCHSTEIN'S HANDBOOK. of CAGE 


Seta 
BIRDS. Edited by H G. ADAMS, Esq. 
London: WARD and LOcK, 158, Fleet-street. 


Embellished with 250 Descriptive Engravings, Pahayi 3s, 64., 
HE WIFE'S OWN BOOK of COOKERY. 
Containing upwards of 1500 Original Receipts. By FREDE- 
RICK BISHOP, late Cuisinier to St. James’s Palace. 
London: WARD and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


Should be in every Home. Price 2s. USEWT 


6a., : 
HE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE. 


The Book for Matron, Maid, or Emigrant. Fully Illustrated. 
Warp and LOcK, and all Booksellers. 


REASURES in NEEDLEWORK. 


By Mri. WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN. 
* The beau-ideal of a present to young ladies.”"—Stamford Mercury. 
Warp and Lock, and all Booksellers. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO WOULD SPEAK CORRECTLY. 


Price 6d., post-free 7d. 
OW to SPEAK with PROPRIETY, upon 
the ney es of Noah Webster, LL.D., with Hints upon 
and Foreign Pronunciation. A 


se padibg Ldn ott Sige purchase this Work. Just published, 
price 6d.; . : 
HOW to DRESS with TASTE. A most desirable 
companion for the toilet-table. Price 6d.; post-free 7d. 

HOW to WOO: WHEN and WHOM. Price 6d. 

HOW to BEHAVE; or, the Spirit of Etiquette. A 
complete guide to polite society. Price 6d.; post-free 7d. 

London; WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


a Will be published April 30th, 
A. REISSUE of the POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


» Latin, 
dress to Reader. 
Mee 15, price Is. 


is also on 


OHN CASSELL and the EDUCATION of 
the PEOPLE. 


It is yerv evident that the House of Commons cannot thee to 
the principle upon which a system of State education should be based ; 
neither has it been decided whether it is consistent with the institu- 
tions of a free country for the State to a8 system of 
education, especially by compulsory measures; and, further, it 
has not been shown that the plans proposed are the most economical, 


oc the most efficient. It has, however, been ep lhe theism 
mated that to carry out the resolutions pro} yy Lord John Russell 
would entail upon the psople a rating at equal to that of the 


poor-rate and county-rate. the estimated amount being £6,000,000 per 
annum. And, after all, the success of the scheme a in the 
oplaien of those who are most competent iudge, very pro! 

tical. But while the question of State remains thus un- 
settled, the cause of Education itself is fakes fe John Cassell, 
without Le ericaey Soa aid of Government, or even the voluntary con- 
tributions of the benevolent, proposes to place within the reach of the 
hur blest individuals, and those whose education has 

the means of self-instruction and self-culture. With this view he will 
commence the issue, in Seay Numbers 14d. each, of an entirely 
Now Fdacational Work, under the title of JOHN CASSELL’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. No | to be ready Sat > May 10. 
Ths plan whic ; John Cassell has marked out includes—Ist, the pro- 
dneti nof an Wducational Course unparalleled} for cheapness, \each 
Weekly Number to contain 32 pages octavo; 2nd, the publica- 
tion of each branch separate and distinct, so as to form complete 
works at the Spoclasion of the cours—perszons of limited income 
will thus be able, for a few shilli:<.. » bscribed by*1}d. weekly, to 
porseas a useful Educational Libs’: * the rendering of education 


attrnetive. The first Mon Pa*t. which will be ready May 31, 
price 7d., will create in all and or its 8 both 
surprise and pleasure—surprise at the great extent of scientific know- 


ledge that may be obtainy: with atatively little effort, and 
poe’ at finding in how vv interesting and popular a manner 
mowledze be communicated The course commence with 
“Soler oo jets hase Jained,’’ embracing 4000 questions on various 
branches of science, with plain and intelligible answers, and illus- 
trative fiagrams. Parents, heads of schools, and allen, in the 
inwraction of youth, are earnestly requested to o the first 
Mountily Part of “ John Cassell's Educational Course” as a specimen. 
The Work will Bo eat be remit eho nage Po Cree of the 
community, and its study will cer! prove ly @ eater: 
* John Cassell's Rducational Courss" can be ordered ef any book- 
seller.—London: W. Ken'r and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


been neglected,” 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIO, $0. 


ALFE’S new Song, The BELLS: postay by 
EDGAR ALLAN POE, Music by M. W. BALFE. 
parts of this song gratis. Price 2s. post-free. 
London: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 


H. DENDY, aos ado Miss §. Cole with great applause 
at the Hanover-square ms. Post-free, Is. 6d. 
LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 


ALFE’S SONG—I HEAR A VOICE YOU 


CANNOT HEAR. Poetry by Tickell; Music by M. W. Balfo. 
Postage-free, price 2s —London: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 


RDI’S IL TROVATORE is in No. 183, 
PIANISTA, price 2s.; also, Fidelio, Norma, Robert Is Diable, 
Der Freischutz, Don Pasquale, avd fifty other operas, 2s, each, over- 
tures and airs; or sent post-free for stamps. 
Gay and Co., 67, Pat noster- row. 


IMS REEVES’ New Song—GOOD NIGHT! 
GOOD NIGHT! BELOVED! The Poetry by LONGFELLOW, 
the Music by BALFE. Encored on every occasion. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


ALFE’S New Duet—TRUST HER NOT. 


The nei by LONGFELLOW. Sung with immense ap- 
peat by Mira Dolby and Miss Poole; and by the Misses Brougham. 
rice 38.—BOOSEY and SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


RDI’S IL TROVATORE, complete for 

pianoforte, by RUDOLF NORDMANN, without words, in 
cloth, prio 58.; Il Trovatore, for pianoforte, four hands, in two 
books, 4s. each, or complete, in cloth, 8s.; Il Trovatore, with Italian 
words, complete, 2ls.; all the » 1s. each. 

Boosry and Sons, Musical I Library, 28, Holles-street. 


HE FIRST KISS. New Song, by BALFE. 
Sung with immense effect at all the public Concerts. Price 
24. 6d., illustrated by Brandard. 
Boosky and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


ART VI.—POPULAR MUSIC of the OLDEN 


TIME: a Collection of Ancient Songs, Bailads, and Dance 
Tunes, illustrative of the National Music of England. By W. 
CHAPPELL, F.8.A. To be completed in Sixteen Parts, forming two 
vols, imp. 8vo.; each Part containing about thirty Ballads and Tunes, 
with their History. Tle Airs harmonised by G. A. MACFARREN. 

London: CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 201, Regent-street. 


MUSICAL MIRACLE.—100 of HENRY 


RUSSELL'S SONGS (Words and Music), bound in Illustrated 


HANTS.—A set of Eight Double Chants, com- 
posed by JAMES WALTERS, Sept., 1855. for Four 
Voices and O: or Pianoforte. To be had of the Author at 58, 
Borough-road, London. Price 1s. 2d.; or postage-free for 14 stamps. 


PSs PATENT DUET CONCERTINA, 


£1 118. 6d. and £2 2s., with mahogany box. 
strument comprises two separace concertinas connected, to play duets 
or melodies with an accompaniment. It is also admirably suited to 
the voice, and combines results not to be obtained in any instrument 
of the description Tutor, and seven books of airs for ditto, 28. each. 


‘Inventors, WHEATSTONE and CO., patentees of the concertina, as 


used by the most celebrated performers at the public concerts, 20, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


OOSEY’S ROTARY CORNET-A-PISTONS. 


perfect intenation and 


Pistons by Boosey and Besson will be found in Boosey and Sons’ 
extensive Show-rooms, No. 24, Holles-street. Prices from 3 to 13 
guineas each, in brass, silver, and gold.- Just ready, "s New 
Cornet Tutor, price 5s.; and the Cornet Miscellany, by mas 
Harper, published every month, price 3s, 


EORGE CASE’S CONCERTINAS.—These 


tnrivalled Instruments are manufactured eres by BOOSEY 
and SONS, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-rquare. ices from 4 to 
12 guineas each, with 48 pepe ent in a variety of woods. Full par- 
ticulars gratis. Just published, a third edition of Mr. Case's - 
certina Instructions, price 7s. 6d.; and La Sonnambula, complete, for 
Concertina, 4s. Also, the Concertina y, by George Case, 
published every month, price 2s. 6d. 


J OLLIEN and CO.’S CORNET-&-PISTONS, 


Approved and tried by HERR KOENIG. 
No. 1.—The Drawing-room Cornet-A-Pistons (by Courteis), 


used by Herr Koenig .. es o. ss <6 8 0 
2.—The Concert-room Cornet-A-Pistons (by Courtois), 
used Ly Herr Koenig at M. Jullien’s Concert .. 8 8 0 
3.—The Military Cornet-A-Pistons .. - on - 660 
4.—The Amateur Cornet-&-Pistons .. - - - 5 50 
5.—The Navy Cornet-&-Pistons os a ee wo 440 
6.—The Ordinary Gornet-’-Pistons (First quality) ‘e838 8 
7.—The Ordinary Cornet-&-Pistons (Second quality) .. 2 2 0 
List ef Prices, with Drawings of the Instruments, may had on 


application.—JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


Yelle and brilliant patent TELE- 


SCOPES, Camp, Race-course, Opera, and tive Glasses, 
“< rdinary powers, that 


HE LATE NAVAL REVIEW.—NOTICE. 


—All persons whose Marine, Field, or Opera Glasses may bave 
sustained any injury or damage on this occasion are informed that 
the same may be repaired in the viry beat manner, and on the most 
moderate terms, by CALLAGHAN, Practical Optician, 234. New 
Bond-street (corner of Conduit-street). Sole Agent for the celebrated 
small and powerful Opera and Race Glasses invented and made by 
Voigtliinder, Vienna. 


ARKING LINEN MADE EASY.—The 


Pen Supersede?.—The most easy, permanent, and best method 
of marking linen, silk, cotton, coarse towels, books, &c., 80 as to 
t the ink Dletting or the possibility of its washing out, is wih 
CULLETON ‘S$ PATENT ELECTRO-sILVER PLATES. Any person 
can use them. Initial Plate,‘!s.; Name Plate, 2s. ;Set of Numbers, 34 ; 
Crest. 5s.; with directions, sent post-free to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of stamps, by the Inventor and Sole Patentes, T. Culleton, 
, Long-acre (exactly one door from St. Martin’s-lane).—N.B. To 
prevent imposition, itis necessary to copy the address. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 


rescribed with complete confidence and the greatest success 
by the Faculty for its purity, efficacy, and entire freedom fiom nau- 
seous flavour, and marked superiority over all other kiads in the 


it 0: 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DISEASES OF TUE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, 

INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
RICHARD MOORE LAWRANGE, ESQ., M.D 
bit boa to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha, Phy- 
jan to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Eye, Author of 
“On Gout and Rheumatism,” &c. 
“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so impressed am 
I with its superiority, that I invariably prescribe it in preferenes to 
any feeling assured that Iam recommending a genuine article, 
and not @ manufactured compound, in which the efficacy of this 
invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Sold by AN! HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, Dr. 
De Jongh’s sole British cael and many respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 


ASURE. 
sealed witha stamped metallic capsule, 
and bears beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with Dr. de 
Jongh’s stamp and signature. All Oils offered as Dr. de Jongb's, or 
as of the same kind, without such marks, are fraudulent impositions. 


AKER _ and 
NEW ORGANDI MUSLINS 
From France, Switzerland, and India, 
Organdi Muslins, 
Exquisitely fine; all of the neatest 
And Newest Styles, 
From 43d. per Yard, pee 


Patterns sent post-free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, oa yealy London. 
FOR FETES, RACES, &c. 


AKER and ORIS P'S 
NEW FRENCH and INDIA MUSLINS, 
Embreidered with Coloured Wool Flowers, 
10s. 6d. the Dress; Fast Colours. 
Embroidered China Crapes, ls. 6d. per Yard. 
Patterns vent free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street, London. 


AK EeRieand CRIS Ps 
NEW FRENCH BAREGES. 
The cheapest lot in the Kingdom of 
French Printed Baréges, 
With Satin Checks, 

Now selling at 10d. per yard. 

{Patterns sent post-free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street, London. 


AN KU ROR: (ands b.d (8. Pb.’ 8 


FRENCH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Patterns sent post-free. 
Fine French Cambric, 6s. 9d. to 128. 6d. a dozen. 
Fined Hemmed Stitched ditto, 7s. 6d. half-dozen. 
221, Regent-street, London. 


ADIES’ BLACK SILK APRONS, with 


Coleured Bayadere Satin Stripes, all at 2s. 1ld. each, worth 
Ss. d., sent by return of post for 4 extra stamps.—BAKER and 
CRISP, 221, Regent-street, London. 


PARIS GLOVE WAREHOUSE, 
221, REGENT-STREET. 
The REAL ALPINE KID GLOVES, in all colours and sizes for 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 
1. Ladies’ Real Alpine Kid .. 1s. __ per pair. 
a Ladies’ Girt Panpiarame oo Madd 


4 ditto oo 15. 9d. 

4. Very best Paris (warranted) 2s. 7}d., or 14s. 94. half-dozen. 

tlemen’s ditto 2s. lid., or 16s. 6d, half-dozen. 
Sample pair sent on recsipt of postage-stamps, with 2 extra for 

postage.—Address BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street, London. 
ILK DRESSES,—Patterns sent post-free. 
Address to 
KING and CO., 


London. 


HE SPRING SILKS at KING’S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 

Spitalfields 
£1 Is. 6d. the Full Dress. 
Checked, and Glacé French Silks 

£1 5s. 6d. 


Striped, 


And Moiré Antiques, 
£2 188. 6d. the Full Dress. 
Patterns sent post-free. 
Address to KING and CO., Regent-street. 


LACK FLOUNCED SILKS, 


£2 10s. the robe. 
Black Moiré Antiques, 
£2 12s. 6d. 
Black Glace and Mourning Silks, 
£1 5s. 6d. the full dress. 
At KING'S, 243, Regent-street. Patterns sent post-free. 


BAREGE, MUSLIN, and FANCY 


DRESSES, 

At KING'S, 243, Regent-street. 
Patterns sent post-free. 
Jaccenot Muslins, 
3s the full dress. 
Cambrics, 3s. 6d. 
Organdie Muslins, 
5s. the fall dress. 


2s. 6d. the full dress. 
Flounced Organdie Muslins, 
10s. 6d. the robe. 
Flounced Silk and Wool Fabrics, 
12s. 6d. the robe. 
Flounced Jasper and Chintz Bareges, 
£1 58. 6d. the robe. 
Address to KING and CO., 243, Regent-street. 


OW READY.— NEW FLOUNCED SILK 


ROBES, in great variety. 
Checked and Striped Glacé Silks from £1 5s. te the full dress. 


French Organdie Muslins * 5s. Od. n 
Swiss Cambric a 3s. 9d. " 
Bardges and Balzarines (new shades) 7s. Gd. aA 
Real French Llamas at 11}d. and 15$d. per Yard. 

All the New Fabrics for Spring from 8s. 6d. the Robe. 


Real Valenciennes Lace from 2d. to 2!s. per Yard. 
Patterns sent tree. 

The MANTLE DEPARTMENT is replete with every novelty or the 
Season, in rich Glact from One Guinea. 

Real Cashmere Opera Cloaks (lined throughout with silk, and 
quilted) One Guinea. 

Beautiful Silk Skirts, ready made, from 45s. (including bodice). 

WHITE and COMPANY, 
192 Regent-street. 


pjsot se CHRISTIAN NAMES 
EMBROIDERED 


On the Real China Grass Handerchiecfs, 
All at 8}d. each. Post-free for One Extra Stamp. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street, London. 


r\O SHIPPERS, DRAPERS, MILLINERS, 


&c.—BALL and CO., 7 and 8, Foste -lane, Cheapside, Lon ton, 
Manufacturers and Importers of Artificial Flowers, Feathers, Ladies’ 
Silk Trimmings, Millinery, Baby Linen, &c., &c. A dorailed priced 
list sent free on application. 


[AS EVERINGTON AND GRAHAM.— 
GREAT NOVELTIES in SHAWLS.—Shaw's having this 

season superseded Mantles, J. GRAHAM hss had made expressly for 

his house a variety of Desigas in the Mosaic or Tapis Style, now quite 

= Soe Paris. India Shaw! Warehouse, 10, Ludgaty-street, near 
it. Paul's. 


ATE EVERINGTON and GRAHAM.— 


J. GRAHAM begs to apnounce the arrival of the whole of his 
novelties for the seuson. This beautiful and varied assortment of 
Silks, Francy Dresses, Mantles, and Shawls, will be feund to sur- 

ass in richness of quality, costly effect. and mwerate price all 
former productions. [| Shawl Warehouse, 10, Ludgate-street 
(near St. Paul's). 


dB pascceis 


TRIMMINGS of every deserip:ion 
in the latest Style of Fashion. 
BARKER and CO. 10!, Borough. 
Orders by post promptly executed. 


B bape VALENCIENNES LACES, made by 


Machinery, of Thread, that were so eretly admired in the 
Paris Exhibition, and for the production of whieh u gold medal was 
awarded to the town ot Nottingham, 2d.. dd., anu 6d, per yard; 
Insertions, 4d. and Gd. per yard. Patterns sent by pot —A 
HISCOCK, 54 Regent-street, Quadrant. 


HIONABLE PARISIAN BONNETS. 


In tho best taste, by first-rate artistes. and of the best and 
newest materials, excellence with economy. Spring Konnets, at 2)9.; 
Glae4 do., 18s. 6d.; Mourning do., I4s. 64.; Brides do, 2ls.; 
Bridemaid’s do, 12s. 6d. A great variety on view at J. and K. 
SMITH'S SHOW-ROOMS, 151, Regent-otreet. Opposite Beak-street, 
inventors and patontees of the Caspiato, or Folting Bonnet, which 
packs in a box two inches deep, and can also be had at the above 
prices. Instructions for self- measurement seut post-tree. 


ESSRS. TURNEY and T¥AKLE invite 


Ladies’ attention to their New and Fashionable STOCK of 
the following articles, selected from the first Parisian houses :— 
SILKS, SHAWLS, and PARASOLS; 
MILLINERY and MANTLES; 
MORNING and EVENING DRESSES: 
JOUVIN S PATENT FRENCH KID GLOVES. 
277 to 279, Regent-street, London. 


OVELTIES for the SPRING.— Rich 


FLOUNCED SILK DRESSFS, 18} yards in the drezs, with 
woven patterns on the flounces, 52s. 6d. and 58s. 64. Elegant 
Flounced and Bayadere Chene Silks in all the new colourings. 

Special Noveltiss for Court Costume in Mvirés Antiques, Pompa- 
dour, and Chene. 

A beautiful assortment of Plain Silka in overy shade, including the 
new colours, Mer d'Azoff, ‘Gris Russe,” &e. 

Japes for Court Trains (specially manufuctured), of the most 
elegant designs. 

and Evening Drerses in evry light material, including a 

large assortment of French Plumeté, Tambour, and Brochés, j ar- 
latan Muslins, with or without flounces, from 12«. upwards 

New Walking-dresses in ‘Tissue de Chene, Baréges, and Muslins of 
every doscripticn. 

SEWELL and CO, COMPION HOUSE, Frith-street, and Old 
Compton-street, Soho. 
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gl BR = 3 a. TATIONERY, MUSIC, and GENERAL 


FANCY BUSINESS for DISPOSAL, in the neirhbourhood of 
Westbourne-terrace. About £150 required. Address Beta, J. Con- 
sedine, Esq., 58, Pall-mall. 


C DOULOUREUX.—A Gentleman having 
by him a valuable romedy for Tic will be happy to give it to 


the first applicant. Address C. D., care of Mr. Phili Bookseller, 
High-town, Hereford. 


[DATENT PERAMBULATORS,—Patroness, 


her Mejesty.—To meet the present dem:.. ') these fashion- 
able, useful, cheap, and healthful Carriages for | ‘>> ts, Adults, and 
Invalids, a large stock is kept for domestic choi~» -* foreign expor- 
tation. C, BURTON, Inventor and Sole Patentee, 162, Regent-street. 
Illustrated Circulars. Avoid uoprincipled and dangerous piracies. 


BEST FOOD for INFANTS is BARON 

SONVILLIE’S AXTRA MANKAZ —Numerous private and 

medical Testimonials.—Gough and Co., 495, Oxford-street; Cassell 

and Co., Fenchurch-street. Also Barclay, Hannay, Keating, Butler, 

a all Druggists and Provision Dealers. Prices, ls. 64., 45. 3d, 8s., 
sy 21. 


OD-LIVER OIL SUPERSEDED by BARON 

SONVILLIE’S AXTRA MANKAZ —Numerous private and 

medical Testimonials.—Gough and Co., 496. Oxford-street; Cassell 

and Co., Fenchurch-street. Also Barclay, Hannay, Keating, Butler, 

oad alt Draggiets and Provision Dealers. Prices, ls. 6d., 48. 3d., 88., 
+) 2ie. 


HE RAGLAN TABLE ENIFE and FORK. 

Sharpe's approved Model, designed for the use of one hand 

only, may be hao, wholesale and retail, of SAMUEL MARTIN, 

Ironmonger, 14, Gough-square, Fleet-street. Private soldiers or 
sailors supp’ied at a reduced price. 


APERHANGINGS.—The cheapest house in 
London for every known style of paperhangings is CROSS'S 
Wholesale Warehouse, 22, GREAT PORTLAND-8TREET, Oxford- 
street. where the public and the trads are supplied from the most 
extensive assortment in the kingdom, commencing at Twelve Yards 
for Sixpence. 


O YOU KEEP LIVERY SERVANTS? 
DOUDNEY’S LIVERIES satisfy masters and servants. Foot- 
man’s sult, best quality, £3 38.; groom's suit, £3 10s. Patronised by 
the Queen and Prince Albert.—Doudney's, 17, Old Bond-street; 25, 
Burlington-arcade; and 49, Lombard-street. Established 1784. 
HUBB’S LOCKS, Fireproof Safes, Cash, and 
Deed Boxes.—CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
and Wolverhampton. 


ENTLEMEN in SEARCH of a TAILOR 


are direc‘ed to B. BENJAMIN, 74, Regent-street. 


HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS 


made to Order by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Re- 
gent-street. 


ORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS.—Best quality, 


six for 403.; second quality, six for 3is.; if washed, ready for 
use, 2s. extra —Vaution.—Ford's Eureka Shirts are stamped, “ 28, 
Poul'ry, Lordon,”’ without which none aregenuine. Catalogue, with 
particulars, post-free.—KICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London. 


OURNING MUSLINS.—The Cheapest Lot 
(suitable for a lady’s wear) of MOURNING MUSLINS ever 
imported into this country. Patterns free. 
FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 


MBROIDERED CHRISTIAN NAMES.— 


LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS, with Christian Names em- 
broidered by the Nuns of Pau, with the new dietetch needle. Price 
1s. 0}d., by post 14 stamps; 5s. 9d. the half-dozen, by post 6s. 3d. 

FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 


USLINS of the PAST SEASON.—The 


entire STOCK of the FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY to be 
CLEARED OUT at ridiculous prices for such goods. Patterns free.— 
16, Oxford-street. 


TAYS SUPERSEDED.—MARTIN’S 


ELASTIC BODICE is without Whalehone or Lacing, fur- 
nishiog a good support and adjusted in one minute. E. and E. H. 
MARTIN, 81, Wells-street, Oxford-street. Prospectuses post- free. 


PRING SILKS.— Rich French Silks, 
in all styles, from 20s. 6d. the full dress. 
Rich Brocaded, from 35s. the full dress. 
Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103, 105, 106, and 107, Oxford-street. 


ree DRESSES, &e, 


Fine Swiss Cambrics, from 3s. 9d. the fall dress. 
French Organdie, from 4s. 9d. the full dress. 
Patterns free. 

PETER ROBINSON, 103, 105, 106, and 107, Oxford-street. 


ANTLES AND OPERA CLOAKS— 


PETER ROBINSON has just received his periodical supply 
of Paris Shapes, comprising— 
Rich Glace Manties, from 20s. 6d. to 6 guineas. 
Waterproof Mantes, from 13s. 9d. 
Opera Cloaks (lined silk), from 18s. 6d. to 5 guineas. 
Ladies waited upon in any part of Town with goods for 


selection. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103, 105, 106, and 107, Oxford-street. 


a Swen Owecs A th EF A, 
M S 
Articles et hones de Voyage. 


245, REGENT-STREET. 
Corbeillis et Trousseaux de Mariage, 
Lingerie. 
odes. 

Families about to proceed to Iudia or the Colonies will find every 

requ'si e for the most approved Outfits, and at moderate charges. 
HE BAREGE PARAMATTA.— PETER 
e ROBINSON has succeeded in producing quite a new material 
in Black, suitable for Spring and Summer Dresses; it is very light 
Wear, exceedingly durable, a permanent black, and very moderate in 
price. Also the’ CRAPE BALZARINE, so much admired for 
its durability and moderate price. Patterns free. Address Peter 


Robinson, Mourning Warehouse, 103, Oxford-street, London. Family 
orders executed with dispatch and economy. 


&e— 


Established in 1778. 
CAPPER, SON, and CO , 69, GRACECHURCH-STREET, CITY, 
LINENDRAPERS to the QUEEN. 
ABIES’ BASSINETTES, 
Trimmed, 29s. upwards; 

or, with Bedding, Blankets, Sheets, &c., 50s., 75s., 958., &c. 

Tnfan.s' Baskets, 11s. to 20s.: with all requisises, 23s. to 465., &c, 
BABY LINEN. 
TNo>’s and Cloaks, Hats and Bonnets, and Infants’ Dresses. 
Descriptive Lists, with Prices, sent post-paid on application. 
Ladies’ Marriage and Colonial Outfits. 


RENCH PRINTED MUSLINS.—This DAY 


Exhibiting at LAMBETH-HOUSE, a large importation of the 
mort beautiful designs on Plain and Checked ORGANDI MUSLIN. 
The colvurs are permanent, including the imperial blue, so fashionable 
in Paris all at :he ridiculous price of 64d. per yard. A full flounced 
eress may be made with 13 yards. Note.—This Establishment, last 
spring, supplied to ladies’ orders more than 20,000 dresses, at tdd. 
pee yard. and gave universal satisfaction. Patterns sent post-free. . 
HAKVEY and CO., next the Railway Arch, Westminster-road. . 


A NTONI FORRER, Artist in Hair and 


Jewellery to the Queen, by Appeintment, in returning his 
most sincere thanks for the generous patronage he has so long en- 
Joyed from the nobility and gentry, begs to inform them he has 
KEMOVED trom Regent-street, and recommenced business at 24, 
ljaker-street, Portman-squ«re (opposite the Bazaar). A. Forrer has 
also added to bis former business that of jewellery ornaments with- 
out bair, and should they be pleased to continue their patronage, and 
will kindly favour him with a call, he has prepared tor their kind 
inspection a beautiful assortment of hair ornaments, mounted with 
geld, and also a great varizty of jowellery orvaments of the newest 
and most elegant design. A. Forrer will be happy to wait upon his 
fae at their own town residences, or as before to send drawings 
for their inspection.—N.B. Antoni Forrer has no connection what- 
ever with his late establishment in Regent-street. 


[i800 See 
r pes PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, 


—The KEAL NICKEL SILVER, introduted twenty yeas 
ago by WiLLIAM 8. BUKION, when PLALED by the patent of 
Me-srs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
uscfully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 


guished from reali silver. Fiddle or Thread or 
No ea rgcraig King's 
ttarn. ‘atten. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks, perdozen 38s. .. 485 “G0. 
Dessert ditto and ditto » 30s. .. 35s. 428, 


‘Tea ditto a o. ” 18s. ... S48, .. 30s. 
‘Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, Waiters, Caadle- 
sticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by 
the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 


Fiddle, Thread. King‘ 
Table Spoons and Forks, per dozen il) ek Bs - 308. 
Dessert ditto and ditto ” vo. Sig: <. (Su 
Tra ditto oo dls. ws 1Ms. 


Iitustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, Oxford-street; 1, 1A, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 
4, 5, aud 6, Perry’s-place. Establishea 1820. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


[Arnm. 26, 1856, 


PICNIC IN THE BALTIC, 


THis Picnic, sketched by Mr. Carmichael, was proposed on board H.M.S. 
Edinburgh, when she was lying off Nargen, July 30,1855. The First 
Lieutenant kindly allowed all the officers leave that could be spared. 
They landed at ten a.m., and walked four miles inland toa Russian village. 
Mr. Carmichael here gave a Russian girl (the belle of the island) some money 
to let him sketch her; but he had no sooner opened his sketch-book and 
taken a look at her than she urned out of position, threw his money in 
his face, and ran off as if he had been a cannibal. Near the village they 
unpacked the provisions, and sat down comfortably and primitively to a 
most refreshing meal, seasoned by good spirits and all the frolic of a 
sailors’ treat on shore. 


MR. FERGUSSON’S SYSTEM OF FORTIFICATIONS. 
THE DEFENCES OF PORTSMOUTH.* 


FoRTIFICATION is a difficult subject for civilians to make anything of; 
yet the public attention having been lately fixed upon operations 
of attack and defence, as illustrated at Sebastopol, Bomarsund, Sveaborg, 
Silistria, and other places, has prepared the way for some consideration of 
the subject even by the general class of readers. It is only about ten 
years ago, moreover, that some alarm was excited by the rumours of a 
possible intention on the part of a neighbouring State, now in close 
friendly alliance with us, to attempt a coup de main against Ports- 
mouth; and the very idea of such a project being feasible led to 
the production of a great deal of war literature, in which emphatic 
reference was made to the insufficiency of our coast defences to 
guard against such attacks. In consequence of this movement, Par- 
liament having voted funds for the purpose, works were commenced 
for the improvement of our defences at the mouths of the Thames and 
Medway ; at Dover ; on the Sussex coast ; at Portsmouth and Gosport, Port 
land Harbour, Guernsey and Alderney, Devonport, Milford, and Liverpool ; 
and though the progress made in all these undertakings has not been very 
marked and rapid, still they must be considered as entering detinitively into 
our scheme of territorial defences. Time was, as we all know, when we 
were content to look with complacency upon our “ wooden walls,” as our 
legitimate means of defence against foreign aggression, and with 
that glorious sight of our fleet, unexampled in numbers and effi- 
ciency, now before us, we should for our own part be content to 
adhere to the same way of feeling, convinced that as long 
as we maintain so marked a superiority upon the sea, our 
sea-girt isle has nothing to fear from naval attack. Whilst other na- 
tions are reduced occasionally to defend their territories within their 
frontiers, it is our glorious privilege to meet our enemy beyond the gate ; 
for such a thing as the siege of any place in this country by a foreign 
Power is, in our opinion, not to be thought of as in the category of pos- 
sible contingencies. That, unexpectedly, in an unguarded moment and an 
unguarded quarter, a hostile descent might be suddenly made upon some 
part of our coasts, attended with all the destructive horrors which it is 
in the power of unbridled brute force to inflict, is physically quite possible, 
but, morally, how improbable! How fearful and prompt the retribution 
which would follow upon such a reckless outrage ! 

The question, however, is whether the works of fortification which it 
has been thought advisable to undertake at different points on our coast 
are judiciously designed and properly executed. The question is a very 
difficult one, involving a multitude of considerations which might divide 
the opinions of the most learned and experienced authorities in the art of 
fortification. It is a question the more difficult and involved inasmuch 
that the very art itself isone of growth, the result of successive ex- 
periences and experiments; and that the truth of its principles depends 
upon a combination of two opposite and repugnant principles, namely, 
those of Attack and Defence respectively ; in each of which, and particu- 
larly in the former, new and startling improvements are making 
every day. In a word, the art of war, so far as it is connected 
with the attack and defence of fortified positions, is in a 
transition state, and he who builds upon any basis that published and re. 


very much mistaken, with every prospect of success. 
four such ships—the Napoleon, the Charlemagne, the -Austerlitz, and the Jean 
Bart, and are understood to be owlding others. These vessels carry from 90 
to 100 guns of the heaviest cal re; and though the speed of the Napoleon is 
probably not so great as 1eported—thirteen or fourteen knots an hour—they 
are all equal to at least ten knots an hour in smooth water, and with a flood tide 
in the springs, both of which they would easily command. 


abandon expedient after expedient, till I had reduced fortification to it® 
simplest expression—that ‘ defence is offence ’—and found out that it wa 
by guns, and not by walls, that places could be renderzd secure ; with the 
corollary of this—that earthworks are better adopted for mancuvring 
guns relma Al es 

i present simply to record Mr. Fergusson’s views for the con- 
aaealine all who take interest in the subject, without stopping to dis- 
cuss the points at issue. We, therefore, proceed to see how the general 
principles he has just propounded are applied in the model fortification 
we have already mentioned. 

The principle of Mr. Fergusson’s system is to bring guns, not walle, 
against the besiegers. To this end, and rejecting all combinations of 
bastions and ravelins, with their endless details of tenailles, redoubts, 
places of arms, outworks, and retrenchments, he replaces them with a simple 
work of curvilinear outline. adapted to the form of the ground, con- 
structed as follows:—Digging a very deep and wide ditch round the site 
of the intended work, he procures earth enough to form a mound running 
round within the said ditch to a height of from 60 to 80 feet. This mound 
he fashions into four tiers of ramparts—-the first on the level of the 
country, the others rising sixteen feet one above the other. It is calcu- 
lated that a Fergusson fort, built upon this principle, can bring nearly 100 
guns to bear on any point ata distance of 600 yards, if the embrasures 
are cut to allow a gun to traverse 20 degrees each way. It is claimed as a 
distinct advantage of the system that it is free from enfilade ; but this is 
flatly disputed by its opponents, who insist that not only is it peculiarly 
“open to a destructive enfilading and ricochet fire, but that from the mag- 
nitude of the mark this fire may be maintained as efficiently by night as 
by day, while the enfilading batteries would be perfectly protected by 
thick épaulements from the tire of the fort.” 

Another objection to the system is, that it would leave the besiegers 
free from sorties, enabling them undisturbed tocarry on their approaches 
to the very edge of the ditch ; but upon this point we may observe that we 
think that the necessary openings for making sorties might, possibly, be 
hereafter supplied. A last and stronger objection is that, from the nature 
of the works and the materials of which it would be composed, it would 
be peculiarly subject to successful attack by enfilade. Whatever its 
strategical merits, a very important recommendation of the Fergusson 
fort would be its cheapness—being estimated, guns and all, at little more 
than a fourth of an ordinary work in masonry. 

We come now more particularly to consider the fortifications of Ports- 
mouth and the Isle of Wight; the objections which Mr. Fergusson urge’ 


against them, and how he proposes to apply his own system to those 


places. The land defences of Portsmouth “ consist of three separate and 


distinct lines of fortifications—the oldest being those of Portsmouth, the 
trace of which belongs to the age of Charles II. and William III., though 
somewhat improved since their days ; those of Portsea are of the time of 
George III., and very far euperior both in trace and profile; while those 
of Gosport are little better than fieldworks, consisting merely of an 


earthern rampart, unreveted, and without outworks; the only defence 


against an attack de vive force being a shallow cunette of very miserable 
dimensions.” 


Passing over, for che present, the details of the few external defences, 


we follow Mr. Fergusson in a speculation upon the possibility of a hostile 
steam squadron forcing its way into Portsmouth harbour. He edmits 
that the thing-would not be feasible with sailing ships, owing to their 
requiring a leading wind ; but proceeds :— 


But it could be attempted by screw line-of-battle ships; and, if I am not 
Tne French now posssess 


At this rate of speed, about ten minutes would elapse from the time they first 


came within effective range of the guns of Southsea Castle till they were safely 
past all danger, and anchored within the harbour. 


Portsmouth taken in ten minutes, by four French sail of the line! A very 


pleasant prospect truly ; which he enforces still further, by the quotation 
from General Lewis’s “ Aide Memoire,” of a dogma about ships and bat- 
teries, to this effect, that,— 


No battery or batteries, however strong, can stop or prevent any ship of war 


or steamer from entering a harbour when the navigation is free, and the course 
nearly direct, if she chooses her time. 


Upon this position Mr. Fergusson has been very ably met by a writer in 


the Edinburgh Review, for October, 1853, in a passage which we have great 


satisfaction in quoting. After referring to General Lewis's general asser- 
tion of opinion, the writer states :— 

We must beg to inform Mr Fergusson that this opinion is very far from 
supporting his argument, inasmuch as the navigation into Portsmouth har- 
bour is not free, the course is not nearly direct, and she can not choose her 
time. Although ships of the line do now, by aid of steam, pass in or out with 
their lower-deck guns on board, they can only do so at high water, spring tides ; 
and, in these days of peace, when the ramparts are manned only with a crowd 
of admiring friends, a slow rate of going and the utmost circumspection are 
required to conduct a heavy ship in safety through the narrow and tortuous 
channel leading from Spithead into the harbour; even with frigates the period 
for passing is very limited, and the passage never attempted till the stream of 
tide has slackened. 

If such be the case under favourable circumstances, it is evident that the 
difficulties must be multiplied many fold were the passage to be attempted 
during a heavy cannonade between the batteries and the ships; when, even if 
the pilot could see his way through the clouds of smoke, the helmsman conld 
scarcely comprehend his orders or signs. Let us, however, suppose that the ad- 
yenturous enemy has reached the commencement of the channel between the 
buoys of the Spit and the Boyne: heis then less than a mile from the anchorage 
at Spithead, about 2000 yards from the angle of the King’s Bastion, and half that 
distance from Southsea Castle, towards which his bows are directed, until, 
having rounded the end of the Spit, his course is pretty direct to the harbour’s 
mouth. On arriving within 600 yards of the King’s Bastion, and 1300 yards 


cognised authorities may afford him;*will probably find, when it is too 
late, that he has built upon sand. It is only four hundred years since the 
invention of gunpowder occasioned a total change in the very elements 
of fortified defence ; it is only two hundred years since Vauban perfected 
his famous bastion system, which he himself, ina notable example (at 
Ath), demolished in a thirteen days’ siege. Since then, Cohorn, Montalem- 
bert, and others have come to the rescue of the defence by the additions of 
certain new contrivances, amongs: which that of casemating the batteries, 
with the purpose of securing them from the effect of the enfilading fire, 
is the most important. Still, however, it seems to be established—all 
the experience of war tends to show it—that the defence is, by the very 
nature of things, in the inferior position; that the attack, supported with 
adequate material and resource, is a matter of certainty ; insomuch that, 
under the existing conditions of the art, it is only a question of time how 
long a place besieged may hold out against an enemy. 

This is the state of the case at present; and this we believe, upon con- 
sideration of the principles of the art itself, must ever be the case ; and we 


are prepared cheerfully to admit it. All that the art of fortification 
can do is to offer an obstacle against the assaults of a foe at a particular 


point, which may successfully keep him at bay till the assaulted party has 
time to call upon his resources to repulse and punish the assailant. If 
within the reasonable period which the art enables him to command, the 
attacked party has no resources to call upon either to raise the siege or 
create a sufficient diversion elsewhere, the contest is in its essential 
conditions against him, and must end to his disadvantage. On 
the other hand, a successful coup de main may be made against 
some weak exposed point on the frontier, by an unscrupulous 
and reckless marauder which will not at all effect the ultimate 
relative positions of the parties, exc:pt to the disadvantage of the 
aggressor. We could go at greater length into speculations of this sort, 
but our limits will not allow it. The positions we wish to establish by 
them are—1l. That works of fortification are comparatively unimportant 
as a defence against conquest and permanent occupation, where the 
nation has resources of men and arms at command to repel or intercept 
aggression. 2. That the most formidable works of fortification are vain 
and useless when there is not sufficient defensive vitality and power within 
them to resist the aggressive force without. Of the latter position, the whole 
experience in the Netherlands in the time of Louis XIV: affords striking 
illustration; and the recent case of Sebastopol is an equally signal 
example ; for it is a positive fact that the latter place was evacuated at a 
time when the original works of defence—casemated forts, most imposing 
in appearance—had not even been attacked by the land forces of the Allies. 
A coat of mail may be impervious to sword and bullet, but what avails 
it if the man within it is dead, or has lost the use of his limbs ? 

We come now to say something of Mr. Fergusson, who, although a 
civilian, has devoted, from his earliest youth,a great deal of attention to 
the subject of fortitication generally, and lately more especially to our 
coast defences at Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight. 

Some of qur readers may recollect seeing in one of the galleries of the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde-park a large model of a fortress constructed 
upon rather a novel principle, circular in form, and with three successive 
tiers of ramparts, one above the other, all bristling with cannon. This 
was anillustration of Mr. Fergusson’s new system of fortification; and 
although the military authorities have, with one or two exceptions, 
violently opposed its principle, the model itself is still to be seen in the 
Museum of the United Service Institution in Scotland-yard. 

Mr. Fergusson sets out with the conviction that the old systems of forti- 
fication are radically fallacious. In the course of a long series of experi- 
ments he says :—“ I invented or tested at least fifty different bastion 
systems, some more, some less, complicated, and it was not till I had ex- 
hausted almos+t every conceivable arrangement, that I became convinced 
that no twisting or turning of enfiladed or enfilading lines would ever 
make a good system; and I was forced, one by one, and step by step, to 


* An Essay on a Proposed New System of Fortification: with Hints for its 


Application to our National Defences.” By James Fergusson, Esq. Weale. 
“The Peril of Portsmouth. French Fleets and glish Forts.” By the 
Same. Murray. 
“ Portsmouth Protected, being a Sequel to the ‘ Peril of Portsmouth.’” 
the Same. Murray, 


demns as useless, and, in some instances, worse than useless. 


By 


from Blockhouse Fort, which is right ahead, he enters the narrowest part of 
the channel, now marked by buoys, which assuredly would not be left there 
to guide a foe, while the leading marks would almost certainly be obscured by 
smoke. 
ships did not here take the ground, they would be fortunate indeed. But let 
them pass through that difficulty, and, notwithstanding that they have followed 
the singular recommendation of Mr. Fergusson, and have “ coiled their hemp 
cables in their bows, and stowed there the spare sails and hammocks !”’ further, 
suppose that they have not caught fire, and approach the mouth of the har»our. 
Will they find it a haven of refuge after the perils of the passage, or will they 
not rather find guardships and blockships laid across ready to pour in @ storm 
of shot as one by one they opened that narrow entrance, such as no ships in 
the world could withstand ? 
concussion shells this summer upon the York hulk, will be disposed to think 
that, instead of our sinking ships to prevent the entrance of an enemy, it would 
be the sunken foe that would cause an obstruction to ourselves in the mouth 
of Portsmouth harbour. 


The width of this part is not 200 yards, and if some of the leading 


They who witnessed the tremendous effect of the 


Mr. Fergusson, in his last-published pamphlet, “ Portsmouth Pro- 


tected ; a Sequel to the Peril of Portsmouth,” discusses at great length the 
strategical features of the approaches to this important arsenal, and the 


existing and contemplated works of defence, which he sweepingly con- 
Th asserting 
these views he has to contest the.ground with several professional men of 
high authority, including Sir John Burgoyne and a certain “ Cap- 
tain, R E.,” who has published his observations in the columns of a 
ait paper. Of the general bearings of the case Mr. Fergusson writes 
as follows :— 


If any one will take a map of the Isle of Wight, he will easily be able to 
understand the value of the position and the relative strategical importance 
of the two entrances to the Solent. That by the Needles passage is narrowand 
intricate; that by Spithead wide and easy of access in all weathers, but so broad 
that it is almost impossible to defend or close it by any conceivable amount of 
fortification. I know that engineers have been consulted about erecting in the 
sea great masonry forts like those at Cronstadt, but the enormous expense of 
such @ project has deferred its realisation, and if this war continues it will 
never be attempted, for it is seen how easily these gigantic works will crumble 
before our fire whenever fairly attacked. If we must waste a million upon it 
somewhere, as Bomarsund has taught our engineers nothing, it will cost us less 
to try the experiment at Cronstadt than at Spithead. 

If there is a fleet at Spithead sufficiently strong to compete with the invader, 
no fortification is required; ifthere is no fleet, or one not sufficiently strong, 
the works at the NeedJes passage will avail nothing, for no enemy would pro- 
ceed through a narrow and intricate passage, by which retreat must at all times 
be dangerous and difficult, while adeep and wide channel is open both for 
manceuvre and retreat. An army might feel more secure by having its rear 
protected ; but ships and fleets have no rear or front, and it is quite immate- 
rial to them on whieh side they are attacked. Hither, then, itis that an enor- 
mous sum of money is about to be spent in fortifying Spithead (as the “ Cap- 
tain, R.E.,” seems to inimate), or the fortifications at the Needles are useless. 
But, if the money is spent at Spithead, the tables are turned on these forts at 


the Needles passage, which must be doubled or quadrupled in extent, or the 
million spent at the other end is wasted; and, if these should then become the 
strongest, more money must he spent at Spithead, and so on. 

Till we see the plans of theee Spithead forts it is impossible to reason on them; 
but we may be able to judge of their probable efficiency by the specimen of 
this great system of defence which is erected at the other end of the channel. 


We will not follow Mr. Fergusson in his minute criticisms of the various 
works by which the Solent passage is to be guarded, and which can only be 
truly appreciated by those prac ically acquainted with the subject, and 
with the peculiarities of the ground. Im general the Government plan for 
improving the defences in this quarter will consist in the erection of a large 
fort called Victoria Fort, on Sconce Point ; and three principal works, con- 
nected by small forts, forming a line of defence from Hlson’s Head to 
Stoke's Bay, which will run at a distance of about 2000 yards in front of 
the Dockyard. Mr. Fergusson examines these works in detail, and con- 
demne them utterly, as well as the system upon which they depend. He 
says :— 


We have thus three systems of coast batteries erected within a very short 
distance of either time or space rom one another :—at Stokes Bay, earthworks, 
without embrasures ; at Southsea and Gilkicker, earthworks, with all the guns 
in deep embrasures, neither having any defence against aasault in front; on the 
Saluting Battery, masonry, and all the guns en barbette. As the guns and 
carriages are the same in all instances, and the purpose of all the same, all 
three systems cannot be correct, if indeed any of them are; and all three 
differ entirely from those at the other end of the Solent, which form two or 
three more systems—one a close casemated tower in three tiers, the other a 
compound of casemated and open batteries, with land defences and other ex- 
pedients fully described above. 

And again :— 

In every work described above we havehad to point outthat great pains have 
been bestowed in strengthening those points where an assault was either imprac- 
ticable or least likely to take place, but that the really vulnerable points had 
at the same time been left wholly, or at least pertially, unprotected. Unfor- 
tunately, this system extends beyond individual works to a whole system of 
defence, and is being carried out at Portsmouth, so as to neutralise any advan 
tage, however small, that might accrue from the erection of these defences. 

If these were mere isolated errors, perhaps some excuse might be found 
for some of them, and we might hope that better things might possibly be 
done elsewhere. But it is evident that they are part of a sytem which per- 
vades the whole; at least, I know for certain that what has recently been done 
at Plymouth is worse than anything that has been done at Portsmouth. There 
is no efficient protection against ships entering the harbour, and no defence 
whatever to prevent an enemy destroying the dockyard from the very point 
he would naturally choose for that purpose. 

I cannot from personal knowledge speak of what has been done at Sheernrss 
or Milford Haven; but, from what can be gathered, the works there seem as 
ill designed as elsewhere; and I know that nothing can be worse than the 
recent constructions at Liverpool. 


For ourselves we confess that the result of a very careful perusal of Mr. 
Fergusson’s strictures would be to induce us to suspend judgment upon 
them. The “ Captain, R.E.,” goes further, and declares that his “ method 
of criticising each battery individually, without taking the others into 
account, is so preposterous that I (‘ Captain, R.E.’) can scarcely believe 
that he writes according to his own convictions.” 

Applying his own system to the defence of Portsmouth, Mr. Fergusson 
proposes to form a line of defence from Frater point on the harbour to 
Gomers’ Ponds, on the western extreme of Stoke’s Bay. From the front 
of this line the dockyard would be 4500 yards distant, far beyond the 
range of shot or shell. The groynd is open, and much of it marshy ; 
a ditch, 200 feet wide, with 15 feet water in it, and a covered way in front 
would afford earth for the ramparts. The line selected being three miles 
long, there would in four tiers be twelve miles of rampart, capable, if tully 
armed, of mounting 3000 guns, and in any case certainly able to bring 
three guns to bear for one of the enemy’s. A return on the right to 
prevent an enemy from turning the works on that flank, and a military 
canal from the Jeft to Fort Monkton, to prevent a landing in Stoke’s Bay, 
comprises the general outline of Mr. Fergusson’s scheme in this part. 
There are some other works proposed in connection with it on Portsea 
Island and at Porchester Castle. 

But the most important point in this discussion is the one which he 
ultimately arrives at,and in which we sincerely believe he is right— 
namely, that, “ even with the very best engineering, it is very questionable 
if this passage could be closed against an invading squadron; if for no 
other, at least for one simple reason—that the channel is so deep and 
straight that vessels can easily pass in during the dark, as merchant versels 
do every day.” If this be true we then necessarily revert to our ‘ wooden 
walls,” which, as we stated at the outset, we look upon as our legitimate and 
all-sufficient defences. When we say “ wooden walls,” however, we should, 
perhaps, more properly say “iron walls,” for the floating batteries by which 
our coasts are to be defended should at least be coated with iron some four 
or five inches thick. Upon this point we quote, by way of conclusion, a 
passage which is well worthy the attention of all who take pride and 
interest in the future of our glorious fleet: 


I do not know how long it may be before the veterans of Whitehall realise 
this idea (says Mr. Fergusson), but there is nothing much more certain than 
that all fighting ships must don this coat of mail. Unless they do we shall find 
our finest modern craft striking to ugly tortoise-looking barges which they 
despise. But this mail is mure important as ri forts than ships. A fleet 
of floating batteries, such as now exist on both sides of the Channel, could not 
only pass the forts we have been describing, but could, with their ports closed, 
steam into Portsmouth harbour without the possibility of our hurting them by 
such batteries as we possess. They could enter the Medway, or even come up 
the Thames to London, and we have not a shadow of means of preventing them; 
nor does the contingency seem to have dawned on either our engineers or our 
sailors; yet it would, I suspeet, puzzle them to say how they would prevent it. 
So far as can at present be seen, it is only by iron-cladships that such intruders 
can be met, and the sooner we set about providing them the better; and in 
the mean while every shilling spent in building wooden men-of-war is a mere 
waste of public money. At all events it is tolerably clear that, as the forts we 
have been describing would hardly stop wooden yeseels, they would have no 
chance against those iron ones which already exist, and are, therefore, worse 
than useless, in consequence of the number of men their garrisons abstract 
from the best-trained and most indispensable soldiers of the army. 


We now take leave of Mr. Fergusson for the present. We have fairly 
stated the general features of the dispute between this self elected surveyor 
of fortifications and ordnance and the authorities of Woolwich, and we 
are convinced that good must result from a full and dispassionate consi- 
deration of the subject. If it be true that danger threatens our coasts, 
there ia no use in shutting our eyes to ihe unwelcome fact; if error pre- 
vails in the system upon which it is proposed to protect our shores, it 
is better to discover it now, when the country is at peace with all the 
world, than at some future moment when war may be imminent. 


THEATRICALS IN THE CrimeA.—(From a Correspondent.)— 
Fusilier Theatre—Light Division. This Evening, Thursday, 4th, will be 
performed “ Anything for a Change.” A Petite yes i Ir. Paul Honey- 
ball, Mr. Sheehy, Royal Fusiliers ; Mr. ington (his Friend), Mr. Ricketts ; 
Mr. Jeremy Census, Mr. Plummer: Mrs. Mr. Kerr, Margaret (her 
Sister-in-law), Mr. Cole; Eliza (a servant), Mr. Tobin, Roya! Welsh Fusiliers. 
To conclude with ‘‘Box and Cox.” John Bor (a Journ Printer), Major 
Bell, Royal Welsh Fusiliers; James Cor (a Journeyman Hatter), Lord R, H. 
Browne, Royal Fusiliers; Mrs. (a pre Sg Keeper), Mr. Tobin, 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Doors open at Eight o’clock. Performance to com- 
mence at half-past precisely, God Save the Queen. The above pieces were 
played for the first time in the Fusilier Theatre, on the 4th, and, notwithstanding 
the discomfort of a heavy snowstorm, there was a very croeded audience of 
officers belonging to the Light Division. Mr. Charles Mathews’ character of 
Swoppington was performed by Mr. Ricketts; whilst Major Bell and Lord R. 
Browne kept the audience in roars during the performance of ‘‘ Box and Cox.” A 
benefit for the sufferers by the late fire at Covent-garden Theatre will shortly 
take place, and we believe a large number of tickets are already sald to some 
of oe ee who are partial to a mixture of charity and amusement at the 
same time, 


Wnuoresate Poisoning in Avusrrta.~-The tribunal of Pesth has 
been en, since the 1st with the trial of a certain M.C. von Bujanovies, a 
wholesale poisoner, whois a complete counterpart of the notorious Gefina Gottfried 
of Bremen, to whom he is said to bear a strong resem! lance, and, like her, has 
chosen his victims almost exclusively among his relations. In the space cf 
fifteen years, from 1830 to 1845, he has poisoned seven persons. His first victim, 
in 1830, was his sister-in-law, Malle, M, de K—; next, eight years afterwards, 
his wife; next, two of her brothers, anda femme de chambre. These crimes 
were not discovered until after his marriage with a most amiable woman, who:e 


brother he also got rid of. A post-mortem examination of the last-named victim 
some months after his interment proved that the murderer had used arsenic to 
accomplish his purpose, C. von Bujanovies on being first charged with theee 
crimes was free from arrest in his quality of a Hungarian noble, and he availed 
himself of thi ve to leave Pesth, and he resided unmolested by the 
Hungarian authorities at Brub fa , and at Gratz. At the close of the 
Hungarian revolution, on cnnig e charge against him was to be followed 
up, he fled to Paris. He was there arrested on the demand of the Hungsrisn 
authorities, and arrived at Pesth in the autumn of 1854. Notwithstanding the 


evident proofs of his crimes the prisoner persists in denying his guilt. 


Arr, 26, 1856;) 
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THE ROYAL MAIL CLIPPER “ SCHOMBERG.” 


THE WRECK OF THE ROYAL MAIL CLIPPER 
“ SCHOMBERG.” 


Tue Melbourne papers received by last Australian mail contain full par- 
ticulars of the wreck of this splendid ship, of the Black Ball Royal Mail 
line of clippers. The Schomberg sailed from Liverpool on the 6th Oot., 
and in the early part of the voyage met with light baffling winds, the 
Equator not being crossed until the 28th day after sailing ; and a detention 
of ten days from calms marking the crossing of the Line. On Christmas- 
day she first madeland at Cape Bridgwater, about one o’clock p.m., wind 
blowing fresh from E.S.E., driving the ship fast to the north. During 
that night and the following day the wind continued from the same point, 
compelling her to tack frequently. On Wednesday, at twelve o'clock, 
noon, wind blowing fresh, being then about four miles off shore, she 
stood in again at six pm., the wind blowing from the same quarter. 
About half past ten p.m. land was faintly visible, and the wind fell off to a 
dead calm. Shortly before eleven o'clock pm. the order was given to 
“ ‘bout ship,” the ship partially coming round, and then refusing to 
answer the helm. It was then tried to wear ship, but a current running 
westward from three to four knots an hour—of which the captain was 
ignorant, and of which no mention is made in any existing chart—ren- 
dered the attempts unsuccessful, and carried the ship into a sandspit 
about thirty-five miles west of Cape Otway, not laid down in any of the 


The captain immediately sent out a boat to ascertain where they could 
land the passengers, and begaa to get out the ship’s boats. In the mean 
time all sail was taken in ; and rocketsand blue lights were let off, and guns 
fired, in case any sail might be in sight or hearing. The captain was still 
proceeding with arrangements for landing the passengers when smcke was 
geen in the distance. He then ordercd Mr. Laurie, the second mate, to 
pick out the best crew on board, and intercept the steamer. Captain 
Doran, of the steamer Queen, had seen the blue lights, and stood out in 
the direction where he saw them, and immediately offered to take the 
whole of the passengers to Melbourne, although on her trip to Portland. 
He accordingly landed them all safely. Great praise is due to Captain 
Doran for his extreme kindness and attention to the nassengers, and it is 
very much to the credit of the passengers, twenty in number, on board of 
his vessel that they willingly consent:d to go back to Melbourne when 
within a few miles of the termination of their voyage. 

With reference to the performances of the vessel, it is said that she was 
overloaded, drawing over twenty-five feet when she left Liverpool, and 
that the cargo was chiefly iron and plant for the Geelong railway. 
This will account for the slow rate of progress she made. It appears 
that the part of the coast on which ‘the Schomberg was drifted (about five 
miles east of the Gellibrand river)! is the only spot in the neighbourhood 
free from sunken rocks, and had the catastrophe occurred on any other 


part of that coast the ship would have inevitably been broken up at once, | 


in which case there would, no doubt, have been considerable loss of life. 

The arrival of the Overland Mail places us in possession of the decision 
arrived at by the officers appointed to hold an inquiry into the charge 
brought against Captain James Nicol Forbes and Mr. Saxby, the third 
mate, of the Schomberg, belonging to the Black Ball line of packets. The 
officers holding the inquiry were Lieutenant Pascoe, R.N. (Chairman), 
Captain Ferguson, and Lieutenant Crawford. 

The case of Captain Forbes was first called on. The following was the 
wording of the information: —* For that he did, on or about the 26th 
day of December last, being at that time master of the British ship 
Schomberg, by neglect of duty as such master, omit to do certain acts; to 
wit, let go the ‘anchor, such act, amongst others, being lawful and proper 
to be done by you in preserving the said. ship Scho: from. immediate 
logs, contrary to thé form of the statute in that case made and provided.” 

The evidence of the boatswain and Melville was the most important, 
relating to the charge against Captain Forbes, inasmuch as they stated 
most positively that two hours anda half had elapsed after the vess«] 
struck before the anchors let go; that the anchors were not ready for 
sea at the time, being lashed for sea in the forecastle, with no chain bent ; 
and that had the anchors cast when she missed stays the probability 
was that the vessel would not have been lost. The boatswain stated that 
he had seen the vessel on previous occasions miss stays, and was not sur-. 
prised on the last occasion. This statement was contradicted by the other 
witnesses ; and Captain Mathews. who visited the ship shortly after she went 
ashore, and eaw her position, stated as a practical man he would net have 
thrown the anchor over when the vessel was heading from the land. Where 
the vessel struck there were no rocks or rsmarked in the charts. Cap- 
tain Forbes stated that the anchors could easily have been let go; and the 
reason why he did not order the chains to be bent previously was that it 
would not occupy more than four or five minutes. This.was corroborated 
by the first officer and carpenter of the ship.. The chief officer of the 
Gulnare, which was passed by the the day previously to her 
wreck, deposed to having seen the port anchor over the rail, and the 
starboard lying on the lee rail, not at all like as if they had been 
stowed for sea. Evidence was also given that the boatswain had 
received money from the passengers as @ bribe for giving his evidence, 
and had been promised a Government appointment in cave the charge 
against Captain Forbes could be maintained. It is ~ matter of suspicion 
that, although summoned for appearance on the second day of the inves- 
tigation, he failed in doing so. The proprietor of the British Hotel, 
where the “indignation meetings” were held, deposed to having seen the 
passengers subscribing money for the boatswéin on several occasions, 

After a lengthened investigation, Captain Forbes was committed for 
trial at the sessions on the charge, but ted to bail on his own 


GREEK AND CRIMEAN TOMBS. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
THe ILLustRATED Lonpon News of the 8th December and 19th 
January contain Engravings representing the ancient buildings ex- 
cavated by Colonel Munro near Balaclava, and the objects found therein. 
The writer of the description accompanying them apparently was ignorant 
of one of the modes adopted by the ancient Greeks in burying their dead 
in jars practised in Greece, Roumelia, Anatolia, Mytelene, the Ionian 
Islands, and many other places, or he would not have failed to perceive 


that the same custom extended to the Crimea, and that the remains. 


found by Colonel Munro were merely those of an ancient burial-place. 

The following is a description of tombs of the same kind excavated 
by myself on the plains of Troy and the Chereonesus of Thrace, and 
which may tend to remove the erroneous suppositions that the use of the 
large earthen jars discovered near Balaclava were for the purpose of making 
wine or keeping grain, or that‘of receiving the blood ef victims sacrificed 
within the temple. The jars are of all sizes, ranging from about 2 feet 2 
inches long by 1 foot 8 inches wide to 6 feet long by 4 feet 7 inches 
wide, and constructed of coarse red clay, intermixed with gravel. 
Many of them appear to have been cracked in baking, and are 
mended with leaden rivets. hey are all placed in a hori- 
zontal position, sometimes within an excavation made in the rock. 
A flat micaceous stone covers the mouth, which invariably faces the 
south or south-east. The unburnt skeletons are found lying on their 
backs with upraised knees, surrounded by terra-cotta penates and vases 
(lecythi and pater), many ot which are of the best period of the art ; 
- te green, and yellow glass vases, and other small objects. (Vide 

ketch.) 

Amphore are sometimes found within the larger jar, and sometimes 
without, containing the skeletons of children, accompanied by vases of 
smaller dimensions, Scarcely one in fifty of the large jars are found in a 
perfect «tate; in most cases a small portion only of the lower part re- 
mains, the upper being destroyed by the plough, the displacement of the 
surface soil, or other causes; and those discovered by Colonel Munro 
appear to have suffered in Jike manner. 


Oot 


A 


Se 


The largest..and’ most perfect jar was found near the site of 
anciént Dardanus,in an extraordinary manner. Some beehunters in 
search of honey traced a bee to a hole in the ground: they were surprised 
on digging to find the jar, and the interior of it filled with honeycombs. 
They removed their prize, but overlooked some vases which I was so fortu- 
nate as to discover buried in a little earth which had insinuated itself into 
the tomb. An idea of the size of the jar may be formed from the fact 
that, when emptied, six persons entered it together, and it contained them 
all in a sitting posture. 

The slabs mentioned by your Correspondent are evidently those used by 
the ancients for placing and preparing the bodies preparatory to interment. 


Antrquz Art Axp Moprrn Manvracturs.— Our readers will; 
doubtless recollect that in the peer da eeioe Lonpon Sa a — te 
peared two engravings of a remarkably elegant vase recent und by the Coun’ 
of Syracuse, in his cotevaxions at Cum, and minutely deasribed ta our Cor- 
respondent’s accompanying communication. We are tified to learn that 
Messrs, Alcock, of the Hill Pottery, Burslem, have just modelled a fac-simile 
of this yery beautiful work of ceramic art. Their object in “ publishing ” this vase 
is to second our exertions in placing before the public such representations of 
antique manufacture as cannot fail to be highly interesting to all who take 
delight in viewing the productions of former ages in their relation to the art- 
manufactures of the present nor Woe should add that some few of the frag- 
ments of the original vase which appear to have been lost in the tomb at Cume 
have been supplied by Messrs. Alcock’s ertist with due regard to the artistic 
character of the other portions of the vase, in which he has suceeeded in repro- 
ducing the delicate minuteness and grace which distinguish the original. 
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“THE ONLY SON OF HIS MOTHER, AND SHE WAS A 


WIDOW.” 
Draw up the blind. . | Oh, mothers! your joy is real and 
Let me look out, for awhile— true. 


Let me see the day’s first smile. 
Tam calm in my mind. 

I know to-day I can bear 

To see the world look fair, 
Though I sit in my empty home. 
—Peace is come! 


They will come home—they are 
coming home. 

But not my boy—not my boy. 

My boy I shall not see again 

Though Peace is come. 


Let the tears fall. 

Poor home! it was very fair, 
Very dear to me, before 

I knew it would see him no more. 
Here is his place—his chair— 

I can see now, the look he wore 
Last time that he entered there, 
Bending his head at the door— 
For my boy was 60 tall. 


Peaceis come—Peace! At last 
I think that I hold it fast— 

I can feel it ;— I hear, I see 

This shining angel of Fate. 

Oh! long did I wait for thee; 
Wearily, yearningly, did I wait ; 
But another angel came to me— 
Thou art come—too late! 


Oh! the coming time—how glad,| Hush !—I said I would not grieve, 


_ how bright! | I said I would be content to live 
Mothers, sisters, wives, Even till God shall call me home. 
Will you know again your lives, | For I have a home otherwhere, 


Shining in this new light ? 
Iam crying for joy with you ;— 
These are not tears of pain, 

I am crying for joy—for joy. 


And my boy will greet me there— 
In the real home—the blessed home, 
So to me Peace will come. 

M. J.J. 


Russtan Diretomatic Movemenrs.—Count Chreptowitch, the 
Russian-Envoy, has proceeded to St. Petersburg to assist, as some say, at a 
diplomatic conference, whereat the policy of Russia towards Western States is to 
be discussed and determined. Others believe that the object of the Count’s 
journey is to solicit removal to a Righer post. Countess Chreptowitch, who has 
no predilection for this place, and has not resided here more than two or three 


‘months, is aboye all auxious for this removal. M, de Grote hus meantime been 


appoiuted to act as Chatgé d’Affaires. The Russian colony, having well per- 
formed its mission of inoculating the press and aristocratic soviety with Russian 
sympathies, is gradually winging its way to more congenial Paris. They say 
that the colony will, however, leave one of its female members here. . Mdme. 
Benkendorff, a widow, atid daughter of # rich Armenian St. Petersburg banker, 
has accorded her small hand and large fortune to the Marquis d’Asche, tiead of 
the ancient but impoverished house of that name.—Letter from Brussels. 


A Russian Navan Revrew.—Letters from St. Petersburg state 
that there will be a grand naval review off Croustadt during the month of June, 
and that the Russian fleet will exercise by divisions in the Baltic Sea during 
the whole summer, as not a man of the fleet has been afloat since the commence- 
ment of the war. _ It is intended, they say, to get rid of all cranky vessels, and 
to pay more attention than formerly to efficiency than to numbers. Competi- 
tion upon a most extensive scale, as regards steam traffic with Russian ports 
is already announced on all sides. France, Holland, and Belgium will enter 
the pct order to take advantage of the temporary dearth of Russian mer- 


THE SEBASTOPOL SPRING MEETING. 


WE have been favoured by a Correspondent with the accompanying 
Sketeh of the Sebastopol Spring Meeting, held on the 24th of March. 
The day was remarkably tine, and numbers of both officers and men of 
the Allied armies were present, and great crowds of Russians came down 
to the banks of the riverto witness the sport. On a rising ground near to 
the winning-post was a throne erected for General Pelissier, around which 
were planted evergreens. Numerous bands both of English and French 
enlivened the scene. 

. STEWARDS. 


Marquis de Spinola, 82d Regiment. 
Balaclava Div : Col. Hale, 82nd Regiment. 
Cavalry: Mr. Wilkin, | 1th Hussars. 
Artillery: Capt. Conell, R.A. 


Viscount Talon. 
lst Division: Major Astley, Gr. Foot Guards. 
2nd: Major Dewar, 49th Reginfent. 
3rd: Major Brown, 44th Regiment. 
4th: Lieut.-Col Campbell, 46:h Regiment. Engineers: Major Nicholson, R.E. 
Light Div.: Capt. Chapman, 34th Regiment. | Highland: Col. Hay, 93rd Highlanders, 
Head-quarters—Captain Ponsonby, Grenadier Guards. 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer—Major Wombwell, 46th Regiment. 


FIRST RACE. 


A Handicap Sweepstakes of £1 each, half forfeit, with £25 added, for all ponies 
14 hands and under. Half-a-mile on the flat. 


st. Ib. (= st. Ib. 
Capt. Perrin, 90th, br. p. The Italian .. ll 0} Mr. Harrison, 62nd, b. p. o oe 10 7 
Mr. C. Sanderson, V.8.R.A., gr. m. | Capt. Duff, 23rd, b.p.C.P. .. ve ll 16 
Little Thought of o oe. +» 10 0} Capt. Margesgon, 55th, b. p. Sammy .. 10 4 
Mr. Paske, 95th, b. p. Interpreter - ll 2) Mr. Price, iith Hussars, b. p. Charley 10 2 
Captain Roper, 47th, ch. p. oo ee 10 7 | General Morris, b. p. Diam«nt.. oe 10 4 
Mr. Cadby, 56th, b. p. Gratiano 10 4/ Mr. Clarke, D.A.C.G., ch. p. Bombar- 
Mr. Swinhoe, 95th, b. p. Darby 10 12 fer .. es + ae te Py | a 9 
Capt. Cornat, Chass. d’Afrique, gr. p. Capt. Randulph, Gren. Guards, Prover- 
Bignet (winner).. +. +» ~~ «« 10 12! bial Philosophy .. 5 .. |. «10 0 
Mr. Shee, 7th Fus., Bill Downey +10 7|Caot. Turner, 79th Highlanders, b.p. 
Capt. Morris, ch. p. Border Chief +» 912] Jerry Pee GH pO es «10 2 
Capt: Halliday, 82nd, b. p. The Friend 10 12 | Capt. Barron, 2nd, b. p. Brandy 3. 10 0 
Capt. the Hon. Forbes, b. p. «+ «» 10 12} Capt. Figon,;R.A., b.p. Powder Monkey 10 7 
Mr. Batiscombe, 4th, b. p. Sultan +» 10. 0} Mr. Sanderson, r. p. Billy Button -lt 0 
Mr. Watson, 7th Fusil., Bono Johnny 10 0/| Mr. Dixon, lith Hussars, g. p. Billy 
Mr, Kater, b. p. Novice .. os «10 2 the Beau .. re *. +. so LL 4 
Capt. the Hon. R. Mostyn, 8, F. Gds., Colonel Waddy, 55th, Inkerman «10 2 
b. p. Artillery 10 10} Captain the Hon. R. Mostyn, r. p. 
Mr. Lee, 2ist Kickie Bucket .. . 10 


Fusiliers, gr p. ‘General 3 


Tom Thumb se ee ta 4] Dr. Fogo, R»A., ch. p. Chopkins .. 10 10 
Captain Bisset, 55th, Champagne lL 4} Majr Verge, 55th, bop. Bashi Bezouk 11 10 
Mr. Molesley, 20th, b.p. Jim Crow .. 11 0| Captain Foster, 4th, The Moke.. oe 11 - 
Mr. Glypn, R. B., ch. p. Villikins +. 10 7| Mr. Goff, 50th, Klim ee we ++ 10 lg 
General Cassaignole, b. p. Ali .. ~ 10 4| Mr. Wynne, G. Gds., b. p. Kickemoff 9 lg 


SECOND RACE. 

A Sweepstakes of £5 each, with £50 added, for all horses 12st. 71b. each. 
Previous Steeplechase winners anywhere, once 7lb., twice 101b., three or 
more 14 Ib. extra. Two miles over the Steeplechase Course; £10 ‘or the 
second horse 


st. Ib. st. Ib. 
Viscount Talon, b. Paddy Roy (owner) | Major sell, 28th, bl. h. Maugau 
winner ss ee ete ne 7|  Cownety ceo e 012-7 
Mr. Price, 11th Hussars, b. g. Old Tom Capt. Smith, R.A,, b.g. Muster Roll 
(Capt. Conell, R.A.) +. is 0 


Mr. Wilkin, lth 


Hussars, b. m. Dinah Capt. Goodlakes, b. m. Bethsheba, Mr. 
(owner) “i . es on I 


+ 12 7| Blundell, R.B. .. 

THIRD RACE. 

A Handicap Sweepstakes of £3 each, half forfeit, with £30 added, for all 
ponies 14 hands2 inches and under. One mile over the Steeplechase Course, 
£5 for the second horse. 


7 (Major Yelverton) 


- o. . . . 27 


st. Ib 


ib. 
Mr. De Damas, Chass. d'Afrique, b. h. 
Lustern .. - . a -- 10 4 
Major Wombwell, 46th, b. p. The 
Darkun .. 1 


: , RB. 
ag cver Major Garrett, 


o. . o - 10 4 
h, gr. p. Brass Hat .. 10 10 
Lt.-Col. Campbell, 46th, b. p. Ali Bey 10 4 
Capt. Vaughan, 68th,ch. p. Growler .. 11 2 
Col. Waldie, 50th, gr. p. Sky-rocket .. 10 4 

4 
4 


. p. Clinker 
(winner oe o it 
Mr. Lee, 2ist, oe ae « . B epsheae R.A., gr. p. General Tom a 
% e, S2n . p. Peeler . bellcaelt <tv of) ae 
ae tans “olds “Gd Mr. Glynn, R.B., ch. p. Villikins 


Capt. Goodlake Cold. 
mother Ida (late Portia) ob 


FOURTH RACE. 


A Sweepstakes of £5 each, with £50 added, for all horses lst. 7lb. Winners 
once, 7lb. ; twice, 10lb. ; thrice or more, 14lb. extra ; one mile and a half on the 
flat. £10 more for the second horse. 

st. Ib. 
ice, ith H Lillington Captain Lambert, R.B,, b. p. 7 

ME Te anes Shaner ie aed LGantaiat Mon ah Tatton po 

Capt Forde, 46th, b. m., Forget-me-not 11 7 | Captain Sanderson, R.A., ch. h. Charley 11 7 

Captain Goodlake, Cold. Gds., b. m. Captain Bissett. 6b, bem. Kate. 12 7 

ethsheba.. s+ ts ww ws TL Ao nla ipa na By 

Capt. Gray, L. T.C., b. m., Currer Bell 11 7 - 


FIFTH RACE. 


A Sweepstakes of £3 each, with £30 added for Turkish, Arab Barbs, and 


Spanish Horses, 11 st. 8 lb. each; Indian Arabs 10 1b. extra, One mile flat 
course. 


Raut ree ee 
M. de Thertrue, 4th Hussars, ch. h. 
tan . * 


at 


st, Ib. 
Gent. Cassaignole, b. h. Kiraseh eh 0 


Capt. de Perthnis, Chasseurs d’ Afrique, 


. . - 0 
. Cassai ce. h. Ali so oe LE OO OMS ke es, eal fee, | os 
wre W Has TheTark .. 2. 11 | M. Gourp, 3rd Chass. d’Afrique, gr. bh. 
M. Buguneaud d'isley, 2nd rs Kalifat .. o - eo a 
@’Afriqué, gr. h. Geno’ ae .. ll 0} Mr. Painter, 8. F. Guards, br. h. Abdel 
M. Jaillet, Chass. d’Afrique, gr. h. Ali ll 0 Kader os os és rs Se 
Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, ch. Ali Bey 11 0] Mr. Cumming, 79th, gr. h. Kamara .. 11 
Capt. Vaughan, €8th, ch p. Growler.. 11 0 | Capt. Brabazon, R.A.,Chutney (winner) 11 10 
Major Glynn, R.B., gr. p. Bill .. a. 11 0} dir. Powel, L.D.C., Leporello .. ., 11 0 
Mr. Eyre, A.D.C., gr. h. Cossnck = .. 11 0 
SIXTH EBACE. 


A Hack Race.—A Sweepstakes of £1 each, with £20 added, for all horses 
which haye never started for any race where public money was added- 
Catch weights. Half a mile on the Flat Post Entrance, 
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FLORENCH NLGHTINGALR. 


Tre Porrry py Francis Brxnocu, Esq. ) Tue Music py J. L. Harron. 
Maestoso. 
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With lof - tysong we love tocheer The hearts of dar - ing 


men; Ap-plaud - ed thus, they glad - ly hear The trum~pet’s call a - gain. But now we sing of 
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How sor-row near it 
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could notdwell, But spread . » « its wings and Bnet 
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; Neglected; dying in despair, When words of wrath profaning rung, 
They lay till woman came She mov’d with pitying grace ; 
To soothe them with her gentle care, elk i Her presence still’d the wildest tongue, 
And feed life’s flick’ring flame. And holy grew the place. 
| When wounded sore, on fever’s rack, They knew that they were car’d for then, 
pant Or cast away as slain, Their eyes forgot their tears ; 
She call’d their flutt’ring spirits back, In dreamy sleep they lost their pain, 
And gesve them strength again - And thought of early years,— 
They mirht not see the smiling faee, 7 Of early years, when life was fair,— 
Which suffring could dispel, Of faces sweet and pale : 
But they could turn and kiss the place =~ They woke—the angel bending there 
| , 


On wihich her sha-dow fell. : Was Florence Night-in-gale! 
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TIE PARTY ON THE GREY, \HAVING INVITED SOME STRANGERS TO LUNCH, SHOWS THEM THE NEAREST WAY (BY HALF A MILE) TO HIS HOUSE,--DRAWN BY JOHN LEECH, 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND. ; 


(From a Correspondent.) 

Lonc ago it was said of Englishmen that they were unquestionably 
“bunglers” in the matter of education. And however unwilling we may 
feel to bow our heads in submission to this charge, the conviction of its 
truth is forced upon the mind by a candid examination of the educational 
results of the last century of England’s existence. Since the time when 
Addison’s polished pen pleaded the cause of educational progress much has 
been written; still more has been said; but little indeed has been accom- 
plished. In the last Session of Parliament the projectors of no less 
than three separate systems of English national education, after spending 
much precious public and private time, were compelled to withdraw their 
bills; while the Lord-Advocate of Scotland (who positively had refused 
professional advancement, so much did he set his heart upon successfully 
rearing the educational offspring of his official career) failed completely in 
pleasing the nation whose interests he studied. Nor could this “ bungling ” 
be said to arise from any lukewarmness or want of energy in the cause. 
Undaunted by the fate of previous efforts, we were promised that the next 
Session should be equally productive of candidates for public adoption. 
“ The cry was still, They come.” 

Properly to appreciate the difficulties with which the promoters of any 
new educational system have to contend, it must be remembered that there 
exist scholastic establishments in England wholly, in Scotland partially, 
inadequate to supply the wants of the population; but still with some 
considerable claim upon our notice and regard. Thus in most parts of 
England we find schools supported in some instances by Government aid, 
but in the beginning formed by private enterprise and benevolence. There 
are in our towns National Schools, where children of both sexes are edu- 
cated and partially clothed. These are the pupils at whom Pope sneered 
not unjustly as “ the boys and girls whom charity maintains.” After them 
we come to others, supported entirely by individual benevolence—Infant 
and Sunday Schools, and many under the charge of the various Dissenting 
bodies of England. In Scotland are found the strictly national Parochial 
Schools, supported by the land, and under the supervision of the State 
Chureh, and those established by the Free Church and other Congrega- 
tional bodies of that country. There, however, Sunday, and Infant, and 
what we understand as Charity Schools, are almost entirely unknown. 

The limits of these articles will forbid our attempting more than simply 
an inquiry into, and a description of, these various schools as they at 
present exist. We wish to take the patient reader as it were by the hand, 
and, leading him first into the schoolrooms of the land of Knox and 
Chalmers, noting there all that is worthy of imitation or deserving rebuke , 
then to enter the various schoolrooms of-our own country, and inquire 
how the rising generation of the foremost nation in the world is cared for 
and tended. 

Aud first let us inquire into the nature of the Scotch parochial schools. 
Indeed, to these our chief attention will be directed, for the others are 
founded upon a similar system, and differ in little else than in being free 
from the supervision of the Presbyterian establishment. In England our 
schools range with the divisions of our social state We have high-class 
boarding and public schools, middle-class grammar-schools, small trades- 
men’s, and, lastly, charity schools ; but, except in the large towns of Scot- 
land, one class of school alone exists for the young of either sex. In the 
most conservative nation in the world—and few, we think, will deny the 
merit or demerit of this distinction to Scotland—may be seen, side by side, 
learning the rudiments of knowledge from the same book, the broadcloth- 
clad son of the professional man and the barefooted village “ giilie,” the 
delicate girl of the upper classes, and the rough’healthy village lassie. Lo 
this one spring of knowledge all come alike to drink—high and low, rich 
and poor. the schoolmaster and the schoolhouse are as much national 
institutions in Scotland as the minister and the kirk. ‘ 

By some very old legislative enactments, amended by a étatute passed 
in the year 1803, it was enacted that in every parish the heritors (that is 
the landed proprietors whose assessed rental amounted to £100 Scotch) 
should erect a schoolhouse and residence for the master, containing not 
more than two rooms—a maximum clearly accidental, and which has not 
been taken advantage of. The salary of the schoolmast+rs was also ordered 
to be fixed prospectively at intervals of twenty-five years, the average price 
of grain for the last term of years being taken into consideration in its cal- 
culation. The right of appeal, by petition, to the quarter sessions of the 
shire was also given to any schoolmaster having reason to be discontented 
with the accommodation provided by the heritors. Within four months of 


the decease of any parochial schoolmaster, the heritors, assisted by the |° 


minister of the parish, are bound to nominate his successor, who has then 
to appear before the Presbytery of the Bounds, as it is termed, and undergo 
an examination on those branches of knowledge which the heritors deem 
necessary to be taught in their school. Asa general rule the required 
branches are English in all its departments— arithmetic, geography, 
mathematics, geometry, Latin, Greek, and French. ‘This seems a high 
standard, but it must be remembered that almost every candidate has 
passed some time at a University ; many, indeed, have undergone a com- 
plete College training, and not a few are licentiates of the Church of Seot- 
land. Thus it is seen that thesameman, whose previous education qualifies 
him to guide his pupils amid the flowery paths of classic literature, has to 
bend hia intellect to teach his poorer students the rudiments of a simple 
co‘tage education. 

The applicants for there posts are invariably numerous, although the 
remuneration offered is grossly inadequate. Unfortunately, the Legisla- 
ture afilxed no minimum to the schoolmasters’ salaries, derivable from the 
heritors, and they range from £15 to £34—in no instance exceeding, and 
generally falling far rhort of, the last-named sum. To this must be added 
certain fees, drawn frog veral parochial offices, which they almost uni- 
yersally, although n cessarily, hold. They are generally Session- 
clerks, and, under the new registration system, Registrars of Births, &c., 
for their districts. The remainder of their income is derived from the fees 
paid them by their pupils. These are fixed by the heritors at the echool-° 
master’s appointment, and are strictly adhered to. They vary in different 
places, but the charge enerally for reading and writing is 3s. per term or 
quarter ; including arithmetic, &c ,4s. When Latin is taug’t, together with 
the other branches, an extra fee of 4s. or 5s. per quarter is added, and the 
same is generally charged for algebra, Greek, and French. It is, however, 
calculated that the average income of the Scotch schoolmaster derived from 
all these sources does not amount to £50 per annum. 

Next let us inquire into the class of men who accept these situations, 

and properly to appreciate them we must know something of Scotch social 
life. The existence of a Scotchman is a perpetual struggle to mount 
higher on the ladder of life ; and when the young poor Scotchman resigns 
ambition himself he becomes ambitious for his children. They must dis- 
tinguish themselves and him. In order to effect this an education of no 
ordinary class is necessary. This, we see, the parish school affords. Noone 
is surprised or alarmed for the safety of society, if he chooses to give his son 
a sound classical education. No one wonders overmuch, or expresses any 
disapprobation, if he enters that son’s name on the college lists of Edin- 
burgh or Aberdeen; still less surprise is excited if the young aspirant 
enters one of the learned professions; dnd, battling manfully against 
poverty and neglect, rears for himself a reputation and a name. Out of 
this class the Scotch scholastic ranks are almost entirely recruited. The 
proper exercise of tutorial duties requires patience, caution, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the classes with which they are brought into such close 
communion—ané these they naturally possess ; it requires a keenness of 
intellect and a courage of temper which is ceaselessly tried—and these 
their early training ensures them; it also needs a modesty of disposition, 
and withal a confidence in their own powe:s—and these a hard struggle 
with a hard world for very existence best affords them. A life of self- 
denial and austerity, the consequences of a poverty which is the Scotch 
schoolmaster’s certain lot ; a social position which, while it raises him above 
the society of a village coterie, scarcely elevates him to the drawing-rooms 
of the neighbouring gentry, and eurely excludes his children; a daily, 
never-ending struggle against ignorance, prejudice, and misunderstanding, 
brightened perhaps by some passing interest in a favourite pupil; a cer- 
tain knowledge of absolute inability to make provision for the dear ones 
who have ehared his troubles and _ his earthly pilgrimage, form 
altogether a life to bear which and philosophically requires an 
early training, closely fitted for that purpose. 

Let it not be thought that we have drawn too favourably-coloured an 
illustration of the Scotch s atter. The office of teacher of the young 
holds in Scotland a media via between the learned professions and com- 
mercial pursuits, and is consequently by many who, aiming ai a 
far bigher position, strive to fall lightly. It isa common ocourrence for 
students designed for the Church, and, failing to obtain cures, to enter the 
scholastic profession, and bring to the eof ‘these minor duties 
qualities capable of adorning a higher sphere of action. Upon the list of 
contributors to the Widows’ Fun: hereafter mentioned will be found the 
names of nearly two hundred qualitied ministers, who hold now, or who 


have held, the post of ;2rochial echoo!masters; while the number of 


licentiates cannot be ascertained. Several of the Professors of the Scotch 
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Colleges (amongst them Tennant, the author of “ Anster Fair,” &c.) began 
life as dominies. The position they hold and the society in which they 
move are fully equal to those possessed by an English surgeon or solicitor; 
and they are fre ly elders of their Church—amengst the Presby- 
terians no uncertain test of moral excellence. It is impossible to deny 
that there may be found amongst them some ill adapted by nature 
or habit for the duties of their high calling; but we do not believe that, 
with the safeguards of the present system, any considerable addition can 
be made to the number of incapables. 


Scotland is divided for clerical and educational purposes into eighty- 
three presbyteries—each presbytery being a collection of parishes, varying 
in number from six to thirty-five. These presbyteries have authority over 
the parishes attached to them, subject to the supervision of the general 
yearly assembly of the Church. There are 978 parochial schools, and the 
pupils in attendance during the year 1854-55 numbered 76.300. The 
schools are examined annually by inspectors appointed by the General 
Assembly’s Education Committee, and a report of the state of every school, 
the number of pupils examined, and the appearance made by each class is 
made and printed. The same inspectors will, with the sanction of the 
officials, report upon the state of the various schools not in connection 
with the Presbyterial establishment. In their last-published report they 
state that they examined 1651 non-parochial schools, at which the 
attendance of pupils during the year amounted to 99,800. Their table, 
showing the number of scholars learning the various branches of educa- 
tion, is extremely interesting. Out of the 76,300 pupils in the parochial 
schools 69,300 were taught reading, 45,400 writing, 34,000 arithmetic, 
1450 practical mathematics, 670 algebra, 3000 Latin, 520 Greek, and 
1140 French. Out of the 99,800 pupils in the non-parochial schools only 
1980 were taught Latin, 321 Greek, 1000 French, and 499 algebra. 

The Scotch parochial schoolmasters have formed several associations 
tending to improve their social position und raise their professional 
standard. To the poor union is strength, indeed, nor have they been 
backward in acknowledging the truth of this aphorism. The first of these 
associations dates from 1806, and its objects and provisions were secured 
by an Act passed in the following Session of Parliament, which has been 
amended by the 9 and 10 Vict., Cap. 226, entitled “ An Act for the better 
Management of the Fund for the Relief of the Widows and Children of 
Burgh and Parochial Schoolmasters of Scotland.” We will endeavour to 
explain the system of this association in as few words as possible :—It has 
for its motives the granting pensions to the widows and children (under 
the age of seventeen) of deceased members. The benefits of this fund are, 
rightly enough, as compulsory as they are great. Every schoolmaster 
upon his induction is bound to subscribe towards its funds. There are 
four classes of subscriptions, from £5 58. per annum to £2 2s.; and upon 
the class of eubscription depend the annuity granted to his widow. These 
annuities range from £30 to £12; and where no widow is left, they are 
paid to the orphans (if any) until they reach the age of seventeen. The 
subscription is recoverable from defaulters by a simple distress upon the 
funds due from the heritors to them. The fund has been steadily increasing 
until it has now assumed gigantic proportions. The sum in hand at the 
last investigation was discovered to amount to upwards of £74,000. 

In addition to this, some twelve years ago Scotch teachers of all deno 
minations formed themselves into a body, called the Educational Institute 
of Scotland. A general meeting is held in Edinburgh in September of 
every year, at which deputies elected by the presbyteries attend; when the 
various committees give an account of their proceedings, accounts are 
audited, public officers elected, and questions relative to educational 
progress discussed and settled. A presbytery of twelve parishes has the 
power of nominating two representatives to attend to their interests at 
these meetings; a presbytery of eighteen, three; of twenty, four ; and 
80 on in proportion. The expenses of the Institute are chiefly borne by 
the teachers, in the shape of a small rate upon their salaries—sometimes 
two or three pence per pound yearly. The Institute appoint committees 


‘for the examination of intending professors of education, and grant 


diplomas of merit, which are much valued. Until lately the Institute 
published an ably-conducted monthly journal devoted to the advancement 
of educational interests ; but during the last year it was found necessary, 
from a paucity of funds, to discontinue this. 

By these means the schcolmasters of Scotland, although poor, have 
formed funds devoted to the sacred duty of protecting the widows and 
orphan children of their brethren, to the improvement of their profession, 
and the general advancement of educational progress. Nor are their own 
vested and pecuniary interests neglected. Whilst the various abortive 
Scotch education bills have been before Parliament (a period of several 
years), deputies from the Institute have been maintained in London 
charged with the task of guarding the interests of their class. 

We must not forget to mention the Scottish School-book Association, 
originally founded with the view of preparing a complete system of school- 
books for the use of the Scotch schools, but which has lately considerably 
extended its objects. This association is now enabled to give grants 
towards the education of daughters of deceased members, and to establish 
bursaries (available at the Scotch Universities) to assist deserving young 
men in the prosecution of their studies. These bursaries are six in number, 
of from £10 to £15 value annually, 

A few words now about the schools themselves; and, for the benefit of 
those of our readers who may never have witnessed the interior of a 
Scotch parochial school, we will endeavour to depict one. In order to do 
this, we must beg the reader to consider himself introduced to some simple 
Scotch lad, whose fortunes we will follow. Sandy M'Dougall, then, is a 
bare footed, light-hearte’, sun-tanned village boy—one of a large family, 
perhaps. His father may be a weaver, collier, or hind. Perchance he is 
such a one (they are common enough) as Burns has so feelingly depicted 
in his “ Cotter’s Saturday Night” If so, however hard (to use a vulgar 
buat expressive term) the lines of his life may be, Sandy and his brethren 
will get their “ wee bit schuling,” you may be sure. For reading and 
writing we have seen that Sandy has to pay 3d. per week, which, for him- 
self and his brethren, amounts to more than M‘Dougall pére can or ought 
to afford; but at present, as we have seen, the Scotch educational system 
ig based on self-denial, Well, our friend Sandy finds himseif in a large, 
well ventilated and appointed room, capable, with its companion wing, 
of helding 200 pupils. Theserooms are crowded with a strangely-assorted 
mass of children. In one the schoolmaster is listening to an animated’ 
translation of one of Euripides’ plays by his chief scholars; in the other 
the usher is hearing the lowest class drone wearily through the first alpha- 
betical lesson. Upon the forms are seated the sons and daughters of the 


neighbouring professional men, manufacturers, and farmers—the girls. 


(varying in age from five to fourteen) with that look of modest confidence 
which is so thoroughly Scotch. Amongst these, mingling with no dis- 
tinction and entering into equal competition with them, are seen Sandy’s 
own companions, neat and clean, but with tattered clothes and bare feet. 
Here, in the schoolroom as in the kirk, all are equal. So Sandy takes 
his place at the bottom of his class, and is as likely to carry off the half- 
year’s prize, and become a famous echolar, as the best-bred pupil in the 
school. Probably he does distinguish himself sufficiently to justify the 
schoolmaster in recommending his advancement. This necessarily entaile 
the payment of a higher scale of fees—a payment which, to the honour 
of the Scotch scholastic profession, is, in the cases of widows and orphans, 
often nominal. So he masters the rudiments of Latin, and has delight 
in his first mathematical essays—a study on which his keen intellect 
settles eagerly. His feet are yet unshod; his red locks still fall unkempt 
around his sunburnt, freckled face; his fare is still the kail-brose and 
“halesome parritch” of the Scotth peasantry. But this lad is already far 
different from those around him ; he has tasted of the contents of the cup 
of knowledge, and thought and energy are bent to drain it to the dregs. 
So he completes his school career. Rough and awkward, with a shy 
manner and a broad lowland accent, he stands on the threshhold of the 
parish schoolhouse—the world before him. His master’s kind hand is 


upon his shoulder, and the boy’s eyes glisten as the words of encourage- . 


ment and praise—so precious, because in a Scotchman so rare—fall upon 
his ear. You can have little notion of the attachment which 
springs up between the master and pupils in these schools, 
of the watchful anxiety with which every step in life is regarded 
by the teacher, and how he exults or mourns as the boy whose 
mind he has trained reflects honour or discredit upon his culture. . We are 


meet 2 young Scotch surgeon, settled in 
through the night sixty miles, to breakfast with his old Highland school- 
master. But we are forgetting Sandy, who very likely goes to College— 
in England an expensive luxury, in Scotland a career open to all. Strange 
as it may read, his collegiate expenses for six months, including class fees, 
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which may amount to £6, need not exceed £15. There are lofty flats in 
Edinburgh, as well as garrets in London, which these true students share, 
and they ask no better fare than the familiar oatmeal porridge of their 
boyhood, Then he enters a learned profession, and perchance M‘Dougall 
pére, lives to see his son “ wag his powin a pulpit,” or perhaps, taws* in 
hand, he leads the rising generation along the paths of knowledge he him- 
self had so honourably trod. Have we been romancing? Sootland’s 
annals emphatically answer, No. From a population but little exceeding 
that of London there spring annually from the lower classes so many men 
of note and worth that little surprise is excited if they rise to the highest 
position in their various professions. So common and universal a circum- 
stance is this that it does not entail upon the successful those penalties 
which a decided elevation of rank in England invariably brings with it, 
The clever and fortunate Scotchman is neither ashamed to own his humble 
origin nor to show affection for those of his kin who still remain in 
obscurity. He is proud of the position he has won for himself, and proud 
also that that position enables him to benefit those whose lowly fortunes 
he might perhaps have shared. And we could fill a volume with instances 
to show that this position is often of the highest. As a single example, 
the present Principal of the College of Edinburgh is a weaver’s son, and he 
proudly tells how, when a child, he conned his lessons beside the candle 
by which his mother toiled far into the night to gain the pittance that 
was necessary for her son’s al school fees. 

We have thus briefly endeavoured to describe the Scotch parochial 
system of education. We have shown the materials of which the school- 
master is formed, and how the difficulties he experiences in obtaining his 
responsible position guarantee in some degree the needful qualifications. 
We have shown him honourably discharging his arduous duties, and 
struggling manfully against a poverty which it is a blot upon any Legis- 
lature to allow. We have attempted to depict the (to English eyes) 
strange appearance of a large Scotch school, composed of children of 
every age and class—boys competing in the same classes with girls; girls 
receiving instruction not from a mistress but from the schoolmaster and 
his assistant. We have seen how, when the district spring of knowledge 
is exhausted, the poor scholar is not debarred access to mgher and greater 
sources, but may aspire to fame and reputation, and follow a career 
happily free from the scornful pity or degrading patronage which in many 
countries are conceded to humble merit. 

But before bringing this article to a close, we may be allowed to point 
out some of the deficiencies of a system which contains 80 many excel- 
leucies, and first it is at present clearly insufficient for the educational re- 
quirements of the country. In the large parishes the heritors are com- 
pelled to support but one school, which is wholly inadequate to the wants 
of those parishes. Thus the one which we have attempted to describe was 
situated in one ungle of a parish, to the other extremity of which was a 
distance of seven miles. Now, taking a walk of three or four miles to be 
as much as children can undertake daily, itis seen that a large portion of 
that parish is entirely unprovided for. Then the income of the school- 
masters should be so raised that the fear of absolute poverty may no longer 
cast its dark shadow across their path, and paralyse their efforts. It is not 
asking too much for the schoolmasters of Scotland to demand that a salary 
of £59 perannum should in all cases be guaranteed to them, and even 
that is a poor recompense for the anxieties and labour of their profession. 
Again, although in Scotland education is open to all, it must be paid for. 
Acknowledging, as they do, the inestimable blessings, earthly and eternal, 
derivable from knowledge, they still close its gates to all who do not 
come prepared with a silver key. We confess that we found a deeply- 
rooted prejudice against,any system of education which was not based on 
self-denial ; and when we advanced a step farther, and pleaded for not only 
a free but a compulsory system, we met with still more intense opposition. 
Nevertheless, we doubt not that before long Scotland wiil rejoice in both 
these benefits ; and when that time comes we may look forward to some 
mitigation of that sectarian discord which at present distracts our brethren 
across the Tweed. 

We must leave the vewata questio of an educational system under the sole 
superintendence of the Scotch Presbyterian Establishment to some future 
time, when we can deal with it in connection with the kindred difficulty 
of a State education under the management of the Church of England. 


SUNDAY MORNING BELLS. 
A THOUGHT. 

From the far city comes the clang of bells. 

Its hundred jarring, diverse tones combine 

In one faint mist of music, soft and fine 
As the sweet note yon little robin swells, 
What if to Thee in Thine infinity 

These multiform and many-coloured creeds 

Seem but the robe man wraps as masquer’s weeds 
Round the one living Truth Thou giv’st him—Thee 
What if these various forms that worship prove, 

Being heart-worship, reach Thy perfect ear 

As a great monotone, complete and clear, 
Of which the burthen is—through Christ’s name—Love ? 
For ever rising, in sublime increase, 
To ‘Glory in the Highest, on earth Peace” ?—D. 


“Tue Wire's Own Boox or Cookury.”—(Ward and Lock.)— 
Works upon cookery and domestic management in times past were generally 
condemned for the expensiveness of their instructions; for, as shrewdly 
observed, economy is an excellent lure to extravagance. Another objection 
to the old cookery-books has been the indefinite character ot their direc- 
tions—upon the pinch of this, and little of that, or rather want of it. In 
this new candidate for the kitchen—* The Wifes Own Book of Cookery "— 
the aim appears to have been to agp aguiost useless expense, aud to 
be as clear in the directions as the compressing into 400 pages nearly 
four times as many receipts will allow. Novelties ia the culinary 
art have their due share of attention ; so as to combine elegance with economy ; 
and as cooking of provisions is not the only essential to success in housekeeping, 
the choice of food, and the well ordering of the kitchen, are alike attended to. 
The book contains a series of bills of fare, which will enable the lady to select 
her dinner, and the instructions teach the cook how to dress it. The latest in- 
formation is conveyed in each department of the book, which, by the way, is 
illustrated with woodcuts of improved implements; and the result is a cookery- 
book, recommended by plain sense and practical worth, and jadicious economy. 


Tux Conservative Lanp Socixry.—The twelve thousand and 
thirty-seventh fifty-pound share was issued at the office on the 18th inst., 
making the sum of £601,850, of which the amount of £228,366 8s. 6d. has been 
paid up. The twenty-fourth estate (Tunbridge Wells) will be allotted on the 
21st of May, and the thirty-fourth public drawing for rights of choice on the 
society’s estates is fixed for the 10th of May. 


Tux Lavy Nurses ar Scuvrart.—Our life was a regular routine 
of work and rest (except on occasions of extraordinary pressure) following each 
other in order; but whether in the strain of overwork, or in the steady fulfilment 
of our arduous duty, tuere was one bright ray ever shed over it, one thing that 
made labour light and sweet, ano this was the respect, affection, and gratitude 
ofthe men. No words can tell it rightly, for it was unbounded, aud as long as 
we stayed among them it never changed. Familiar as our presence became to 
them, though we were iri and out of wards day and night, they never forgot 
the respect due to our sex and position, Standing by those in bitter agony, 
when the force of old habits is great, or by those in the glow of returning 
health, or = up the wards among orderlies and sergeants, never did a 
word which could offend a woman's ear fall upon ours. Even in the barrack- 
yard, passin, Aan Dpto or entrances, where stood groups of soldiers 
smoking and idling. moment we approached all coarseness was hushed ; 
and this lasted, not a week or a month, but the whole of my twelyemonth’s 
residence, and my experience is also that of all my companions,—Hastern 
Hospitals and English Nurses. 


Tux Spizs or tue Hoxry Orrice.—A correspondent of the 
Indépendance Belye writes from Rome, that at a meeting of prelates just held at 
Lorette, under the presidency of the Cardinul de Angelis, it was resolyed to 
establish in each of their respective dioceses a society o! i—so called from 
their wearing a dress in the form of a suck, with a hood; also a cord round the 
loins, sandals on their feet, and a veil, pierced with two hol:s for the eyes, over 
the face. ‘These reliyicus, janissaries of the Holy office, are to have the task 
of penetrating all kitcheas on Fridays, peering into pols, stewpans, and por- 
ridge-bssins, to ascertuin whether the presciiplious iur the soup are 4 
transgressed ; and are also to Le age amougst the papers to discover any 
trace of impiety or revolvtion. They have to denounce the blasphemers, 
and a portion of the fine is promised to them for this. At eight o'clock in the 
evening, when the bell announces the Angelus, the Sacccont will take note of 
all who omit bah kneel even iy Bi obape Lao se Poreey e ood —— 
regulations. some others, have been a form from the Ey 
copal Printing-office of Fermo.”’ 


* The “taws”’ is an ingenious leathern instrument of torture, designed to in- 
flict blows upon the outstretched palm, called “ pawmies,” uud answering to the 
familiar birch of our English school-days. 
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fAemorabtlta, 
LITERARY, ANTIQUARIAN, SCIENTIFIO, AND 
ARTISTIC, 
* A little chink may let in much light.’—OLpD PROVERB. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE FIRST EARL OF EGMONT. 
(Continued from page 387.) 

Fryday, 10 Jany. —I went to all ye Levees, and at night, for the first time, 
to ye night drawing-room of ye Princesses, None spoke to me at any of ye 
Courts but Princess Amelia. My br. Dering thought ill offices had been done 
me by sume who knew I had twice received audiences of ye Queen to recomend 
him to be about the Prince, and nothing is more likely, for Ministers can’t 
endure that any should have access to their Princes but thro their canal, or 
owe their places but to their applications, because they think it dangerous 
to have persons about their master who is not trewly attach’d to themselves. * * 

Satturday, 11 Jan. # + wt i # 

I was this morning to see Marquis la Forét and cosen Will Finch. Ye latter 
not athome. The former gave me a long account ot ye Princes journey to 
England, their likelyhood of being lost on a marsh, which being covered with 
snow was taken for plain ground, but proved to [be] water and ice that broke 
with the first venture that led the way. Their chance of falling from a dyke in 
Holiand into one of ye canals, their going from Helverthuse in a small boat thro the 
iee to reach ye packet boat, &c. Hesaid hecomplained to ye King of Philipson, who 
having discovered ye Prince was landed, sent immediately an express of it to his 
friends in L mdon, which defeated a pleasure the Prince had conceived, to sur- 
prise the King with his sight even before he could know he was landed. 
When La Forét saw that, he sent an express immediately to Baron Hattoff, 
but ye express, instead of obeying his direction, leftsye letter at ye Post-office. 
I find Waller has no opinion of Philipson, who he told me was an ordinary sea- 
man in ye packets at ye siege of Namur, and turn’d out for idleness, but after- 
wards got in and rose to be mate, from whence he got a boat, that he was an 
insolent fellow, &c. 

Wednesday, 15. * * # “a * 

I learn’d thet Dr. Sherlock, Bish. of Bangor and Almoner to the Pr. of Wales, 
had given in a list of Chaplains for ye Pr. of Wales; that the Prince said he 
had no objection, but must acquaint ye Queen with it, that the Bishop at the 
same time had applyed on the like account to my Ld Townsend, who making 
objections to the persons named in the list, the Bishop in conclusion told him 
there could be no objection unless that they were men of worth. That ’tis 
pretty certain none of his nomination will be admitted, they being mostly 
noted Torys, besides that the Queen, tho she has a good opinion of ye Bishop, 
is wholly govern'd by ye Ministry. 

Thursday, 16 Jan. * * #* * * 

At night I went to the Crown tavern to hear ye musick which ye gentlemen of 
ye King’s Chappel have every fortnight there, being an attempt to restore 
ancient Church Musick. 

Satturday, 18 Jan—tI call’d Robin Moore and then went to a meeting of 
ye members of ye Royal Accadamy of Musick: where we agreeed to prosecute 
y° subscribers who have not yet paid: also to permit Hydeges and Hendle to 
carry on operas without disturbance for 5 years, and to lend them for that time 
our scenes, machines, clothes, instruments, furniture, &c, It all past off in a 
great hurry, and there not above 20 there. 

Monday, 20.—The Prince’s birthday was kept at St. James's, and a great 
croud was there; but it was remark’d that ye guns did not fire. There dined 
with me Br. Dering, Coll. Launay, Mr. Aug. Schutz, the two Misstress Schutz, 
and Dr. Courage. In the afternoon eame in Mr. Biglierbech, and we had a sort 
of ball, unforseen. Afterwards my daughter went to Court, where she danc’d, 
and I went to our weekly concert. 

Tuesday, 21, * * i: * * * 

‘We discoursed on sey! topicks that relate to Ireland. One of his (Mr. 
Bindon) notions is that Ireland would flourish more if we permitted ye Papists 
to take leases of lives, and purchase lands, for now we drive them into trade, 
and almost all ye money of ye kingdom is in their hands. They are the 
greatest traders, and especially the greatest runners of prohibited goods, to 
the ruin of the fair traders, who are generally Protestants. He said that giving 
them a lasting property in the land would make them for their interest become 
good subjects, though not good Protestants, and separate numbers of them, es- 
pecially the more substantial gort, from ye rest, that the purchases they made 
would be by them defended against all ancient clayms of Popish proprietors, 
and se all ye Protestant tenures would be supported by the Papists themselves. 


RARE OR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


In another part of our journal we have alluded to the very important collec- 
tion of Historical Manuscripts which are to be sold next week by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson. We have here the pleasure of presenting, from the 
same co lection, a rare and curious letter of William Laud, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, dated August, 1640, which is full of interesting particulars indicative 
of the political commotions at the period — 

(Not known to whom addressed. ) 

“ Mye verye good Lord:—I am hartelye soryeI must wright these to you 
brokenlye and in hast. Hampton Court is infested with y» plague. Three 
howses at the verye gate. The cOmittye ealed to Oatlands, whear I haye no 
accémodation, all mye st” if, as well as other mens, being at Hampton Court. 
Three Houses in ye Mewes infected and one of ye Kinges coachmé dead. 

“Thence it came (as ’tis thought) to Hampton Court. And the tymes looke 
verye blacke in manye respects. 

For ye Scotts cOminge in I am of yor opinid wth this exception still. If 
or owne distractions, wants and compliances w‘h thé, eall thé not in pO vs. 
And ye generalitye of all sorts ar soe ill sett heare, as that it must be a miracle 
if ome mischiff come rot. 

Wee have seene a petition of maye Yorkesheere gentlemé to the Kinge con- 
cerninge the disorders of y® soldiers thear, in weh they feare much, and it 
seemes (as you wright) they have not bin wellcOmanded. But, howsoever, 
I like it worst, both for matter and manner, then anyethinge wch hath yett 
hapned, saue wants for monye. And if once want and disorder meet, fare- 
well all. What counsell this daye will prduce I cannot tell, but I prsume 
you will have information fr ye secretaryes in yt behalfe. 

In Essex the soldiers are verye vnrulye, and nowe beginn to pull vp the railes 
in churches, and in a miner to say they will reforme, since the lawes ar 
euerye whear broken. ‘Tis starke naught thear, and certainlye by infusid 


sic]. 

I hope thear is noe feare of mye L. Lieutenants loss nowe, though I am 
cleare of yor opinion what his loss would at these tyme be to ye Kinge. And 
for yor self I wrote you nothinge but trueth of ye Kinge’s expressions, 
And for there honor and integritye that would not have been imployed in 
yor chardge. I hope if I live to see you, you will trust mee with ye knowledge 
of thé, that I maye not beignorat whear thiss honor and integritye growes. I 
hope you will pardd thiss distracted hart. While you may be sure I shall 
rest Yor Lps. lovinge poore frend to serue you, : 

W. 


Oatlands, Aug. 2, 1640. Cant. 


LETTER OF WARREN HASTINGS. 

T send you a copy of a letter in my possession from Warren Hastings to a 
Colonel Morgan (supposed date 1787). It may be of some interest to the 
readers of your “ Memorabilia.”—EpWARD 8S, SNELL. ~ 

St. James’s-place, 7th Dee. 

Dear Sir,—If my interest could promote any views of Mr. Hay’s, which were 
not incompatible with the rights of others, such are my Esteem for his Character, 
my Knowledge both of his Abilities and his Integrity, and my Remembrance 
of what I myself owe to his official services, that I would exert it to its 
utmost, and even break through the Rules which I have prescribed to myself 
to effect it. I feel it a Mortification to profess such a Disposition and to 
be obliged to add, that I do not think myself at Liberty to indulge it, neither 
knowing what Competitors may have the same Object in pursuit, nor deeming 
it proper to make the first Trial of my Influence wh ye Gent in yr Direction, 
to wm I have never yet made any Solicitations on an Occasion on which I 
could not justify myself against every possible objection. I have much 
more to say upon this Subject, wh I shall reserve till I have ye pleasure of 
seeing you, wh I will seek with ye first Leisure Morning Hour. 

I am, dear Sir, yt affectionate & faithful Servant, 
WARREN HASTINGS. 


NOTES. 


Prrys Ourponz.—The Rev. Mr. Cole, who at his death, in 1782, 
bequeathed a hundred volumes, in folio, fairly written in his own hand, to the 
British Museum, must have been,a simple character. His collections are truly 
valuable; but his diary, as will’be seen by the following specimen, is very 
ludicrous:—* Jan. 25, 1766. Foggy. My beautiful parrot died at ten at 
night, without knowing the cause of his illness, he being very well last night. 
Feb. 1. Fine day, and cold. Will Wood carried three or four loads of dung 
into the clay-pit close Baptized William, the son of William Grace, black- 
smith, whom I married about siz months before. March 3. I baptized Sarah, 
} i meen daughter of the widow Sma/lwood, of Eton, aged near fifty, whose 

d died about a-year ago. March 6. Very fine weather. My man was 
blooded. I sent a loin of pork and a sparerib to Mr. Cartwright, in London. 
March 27, I sent my two French wigs to my London barber to alter them, 
they being made so miserably I could not wear them. June 17. I went to 
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our new Archdeacon’s visitation at Newport Pagnel. I took young H. Travel 
with me en my dun horse, in order that he might hear the organ, he being a 
great psalm-singer. The most numerous appearance of clergy that iremember : 
forty-four dined with the Archdeacon; and, what is e inary, not one 
smoked tobacco, Aug. 16. Cool day. Tom reaped for Joe Holdam. I 
cudgelled Jem for staying so long on an errand,” &c,—EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


Hovusrnorp or Henry tax Eicuru.—The following extract 
from a curious old MS. contains some very singular directions for regu- 
lating the household of Henry the Eighth. We glean from it that the 
adulteration of food and drink is a delinquency not peculiar to our century ; 
and, if requisite to guard against such practices in the Royal ménage, how 
must it have fared with the commonalty in times when Frederick Accum, 
Dr. Hassall, and chemical analysis as yet existed not? It were devoutly to 
be wished that all offenders in this sort could be indiscriminately “set i' the 
stocks” nowadays :—‘ His Highness’s baker shall not put alums in the bread, 
or mix rye, oaten, or bean flour with the same ; and, if detected, he shall be 
put in the stocks. His Highness’s altendants are not to steal auy lock or 
keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out of nobleman’s or gentle- 
man’s houses, where they go to visit. Master cooks shall not employ such 
scullions as go about naked, or lie all night on the ground before the kitchen 
fire. No dogs to be kept in the Court, but only a few spaniels for the ladies. 
Dinners to be at ten, suppers at four. The officers of his Privy Chamber 
shall be loving together, no grudging nor grumbling, nor talking of the King’s 
pastime. There shall be no romping with maids on the staircase, by which 
dishes and other things are often broken. Care shall be taken ofthe pewter spoons, 
aud that the wooden ones used in the kitchen be not broken or stolen. The 
pages shall not interrupt the kitchen-maids. Coal only to be allowed to the 
King’s, Queen’s, and Lady Mary’s chambers. The brewers are not to put 
any brimstone in the ale.”—H. A. K., Bath. 


Porr’s Lapy-Frienps.—Your correspondent “'T’s” discovery 
of another lady-friend of Pope, not mentioned by any of his biographers, is what 
is commonly called a mare’s nest. The ‘unpublished note” forwarded by T. 
is to be found on the back of page 134 of vol. iii. of the Homer MSS. in the 
British Museum. It was printed long ago in the supplemental volume to 
Pope’s works published by Hearne. A little closer inspection of the original 
will, I think, convince T. that the name of the lady is not Wenshorm but 
Newsham. She subsequently became the wife of Mr. Knight, the writer of 
the letter, and afterwards married Mr. Nugent (her third husband), who was 
subsequently created Baron Nugent and Viscount Clare. A portrait and bust 
of this lady are to be found in Bowies’ “ Pope,” vol. x, with a number of 
letters of Pope addressed to her under her three names.—W. Moy THomas. 


QUERIES. 


Tux “Prinz Cones” or Nineven.—Will not the more recent 
discoveries of Nineveh throw some light on what I have always considered an 
error on the part of Mr. Layard, in supposing to be “ pine cones?” The winged 
figures which occur continually on the walls of the Assyrian palaces frequently 
carry in their hands two objects, which Mr. Layard denominates “se pine 
cone” and “a square vessel,” and which he says are supposed to be em- 
blematic of the sacred elements—fire and water. When examining the 
Nineveh remains in the British Museum, or their transcripts at Sydenham, it 
has always suggested itself to me that these so-called ‘“‘ pine cones” were no 
other than the conventional (so to speak) representations of bunches of grapes. 
Let me refer your readers to one of the two bas-reliefs on the external wall of 
the “ Assyrian Court,” facing the transept, in the Crystal Palace: it is a cast 
from the original in the British Museum, and described by Mr. Layard as 
“ Eagle-headed figures before the Sacred Tree.” Now, isnot this “ sacred tree” 
a grape vine, and are not the two engle-headed figures plucking the grapes, 
and about to deposit them in the “square vessel,” or basket? In 
Number 768 of the InLustRATED LonDON News, in the Engraving of the 
newly-discovered slab, representing the figure of a Queen sitting with the King 
“beneath an arbour of grapes,” the “pine cones” are accurately delineated. 
Are not these so-called “ pine cones” then the Assyrian mode of representing 
bunches of grapes? In some slabs we have a sculptured representation of the 
gathering of the grapes, in others the presentation of the grapes to the King. I 
throw out the suggestion as a “ Query” for other observers.—I. B. S. 


Lavy Francis Ineram.—Some of your readers can, perhaps 
furnish me with information relating to a Lady Francis Ingram, and for 
what reason she was closely imprisoned in the Tower for ten weeks. 
I have a small manuscript book of prayers and meditations written in 
the lady’s own handwriting on the death of her husband and child in 
June, 1651. Inone part of which, when reflecting upon her own life, she 
says :—‘* Many have ye changis of my life bene. Great pleseurs and plenty I 
have injoyed, butt not with out sum sad mixteurs. Ye death of my only 
chilld, close impresonment ten weeks in ye Tower, indeured many panefull in- 
fermates, above all, lost my dearest husband, all hapning to me by ye 
apoyntment and parmishon of ye Etarnall God, prased be his name for ever. 
I have found ye blesings of prosparaty and blesings by advarsaty, ye former 
has sum times glutted my senshuall appatites, and mademe see ye vanates of 
them even in ye injoyment. Ye latter so subdued my corruption as they have 
brought me to know my sellfe” Lady Francis Ingram was married in 1638, 
her child died 1651, her husband died 1671.—J. R., Taplow, Bucks. 


Krrry Fisusr’s Jia.—In “ Memorabilia” you have an article on 
Kitty Fisher’s Jig. The portrait of this celebrity was painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (vide Northcote’s Life of Sir Joshua.) In the suggestive character of 
“ Gleopatra Dissolving the Pearl,” for the Lord Boringdon of that day. Isit 
known what has become of the original picture, or in whose possession it now 
is ? Can any of my fellow-correspondents throw any “ light” upon the subject ? 
—EpINA. 


“A Banpury Srory or A Cock AND A Butt,”—The saying 
“Tt is a eock and bull story” is common enough, as every one knows, at the 
present day; butin former times—I mean in the last century—the phrase 
always ran thus “It is a Banbury story of a cock and a bull.” Can you in- 
form me why was Banbury in particular fixed upon as the loeality of the story ? 
—FALGATE. 


Our Namionan AnTuEM.—The question has been repeatedly 
asked—I know not if it has ever been satisfactorily answered—when, and by 
whom, was our National Anthem composed? It is only recently I have heard 
that the Germans claim it as theirs, and use it equally with ourselves on 
public occasions; and this independently of the well-known anthem com- 
posed by Hadyn, “God Preserve the Emperor Francis.” Macaulay, I ob- 
serve in his fourth volume, at page 240, describes the victorious flotilla as it re- 
tired after the Battle of La Hogue, insulting “the hostile camp with the thun- 
dering chant of ‘God Save the King.”” This, if correct, would stamp it as 
our national air so far back as 1692, and I have heard its origin referred to the 
time of James, whether the First or Second, I cannot say —W. 

(The Germans use our “God Save the King” to the words “ Heil dir im 
Sieger Kranz,” having received it through Hanover. It is the National An- 
them of Prussia and some of the smaller States. Mr. Macaulay cannot mean 
that “God Saye the King” was sung in 1692. It was anold cry leng before 
we hear of it as a song.] 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 
Tare or A Tus.—The best answer to this query is the following 
extract from the preface to Sir James Mackintosh’s “ Life of Sir Thomas 
More.” 12mo. 1844 :— 


Epwarp F. RIMBAULT. 


Brrtupiace or Oxtver Gorpsmrru.—From the following letter 
it will, I think, sufficiently appear that Oliver Goldsmith was born at Elphin, 
and not at Pallas, as your correspondent ©. B. seems to think. Perhaps it is 
well to mention that the writer of the letter was the father of the late Rev. 
John Lloyd, who was murdered some years ago near Elphin.—H. J. F., 


Diocesan School, Elphin :— 
Smith-hill, Deo. 24th, 1807. 

Dear Sir—The Rev. Oliver Jones was Curate of Elphin, and also had the 
Diocesan School of that town ; he lived where I now live, alittle more than 
a mile from the church. He had four daughters, and no son. My grandfather, 
George Hicks, was married to one of those daughters, and consequently knew 
every circumstance relating to that family, and has often told me that the Rev. 
Mr. Goldsmith who was married to another of Mr. Jones’s daughters, had a 
Curacy somewhere near Athfone, and that Mrs. Goldsmith spent much of her 
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time with her mother, Mrs. Jones, then a widow, and living at Smith-hill, that 
Oliver Goldsmith was born here, in his grandfather’s house, that he was nursed 
and reared here, and got the early part of his education a: the school of Elphin. 
My mother, the only child of the above George Hicks and Miss Jones, was con- 
temporary with Oliver Goldsmith, and brought up in her grandtather’s house. 
She has often told me the foregoing circumstances, and has shown me the yery 
spot where the bed stood in which Goldsmith was born. From what I have 
always heard and understood I have never had a doubt on my mind that 
Goldsmith was born here. I am, &c., &c., 
To the Rey. Dr, Strean. ROBERT JONES LuoyD. 


Intontna tue Cuvron Szrvice.—This query may be very 
satisfactorily answered by consulting Rousseau’s “ Dictionnaire de Musique,” 
under the articles, Etonner, Plain-chant, and Tons de I’ Kglise. To intone 
means, properly, to give the pitch. This is done commonly by the aid of a 
pitch-pipe, or fork, and, in a somewhat primitive manner, in our village 
churches, where modern innovation has been successfully excluded. “ Dans 
VEglise Catholique,” says Jean Jaques, “c’est, par exemple, l’officiant qui 
entonne le Te Deum; dans nos Temples, c’est le chantre qui entonne les 
psaumes.” To intone, in a more extended sense, is to speak in tones sepa- 
rated by musical interval. Next in order is the chant, then the recitative, and 
lastly the aria, or song. “Mais on peut dire” says Rousseau, “qu'il n’y a 
rien de plus ridicule et de plus plat que ces plains-chants accommodés a la 
moderne.” He has furnished an entertaining extract from the French annals 
of Charlemagne of a fearful dispute betwixt the Roman and French divines as 
to church-chants, the former designating the latter as “ stultos, rusticos, et 
indoctos, velut bruta animalia:” “ les traitoient d’ignorans, de rustres, de sots, 
et de grosses bétes.” Charlemagne settled the dispute in favour of the Roman 
chant, “ qu’ils appellent maintenant chant Francois; mais quant aux Sons 
tremblans, flottés, battus, coupés dans le chant les Francois ne purent jamais 
bien les rendre faisant plutét des chevrottemens que des roulemens, a cause de 
la rudesse naturelle et barbare de leur gosier.” In brief, all the Christian 
churches anciently chanted their services, as the Mahomedans do likewise, and 
all these haye borrowed the practice from the Jews, whose chants are com- 
prised in the mysterious “ accents,” which perplexed even Buxtorff, but which 
any Jewish Precentor can interpret into musical phrases, sung in one style in 
the German, and in a different one in the Spanish synagogues. Musical intona- 
tion is natural to the language of strong feeling and emotion. Greek and 
Roman poetry was intoned, chanted, and sung: nay, the Greek orator required 
the aid of the flute to give him—what bad and unpractised speakers so much 
need—the proper key upon which the voice should be modulated when the 
address is to be impassioned, and the responsive stringsin the breasts of his 
audience are to be harmoniously and sympathetically moved to action.— 
T. J. Buckton, Lichfield. 


Prayine at Batt mx Cuurcu.—The ball-play in churches was 
celebrated annually by the Neapolitans and others. By some statutes, anno 
1396, it is ordered that the ball be less than usual, though of a size not to be 
grasped by one hand only. The ceremony was at Easter, and as follows :— 
The ball being received, the Dean, or his representative, began an antiphone 
suited to Easter-day ; then, taking the ball in his left hand, commenced a 
dance to the tune of the antiphone—the others dancing round hand-in-hand. 
At intervals the ball was handed or tossed by the Dean to each of the 
choristers. The organ played according to the dance and sport. The dancing 
and antiphone being concluded, the choir went to take a refreshment. It was 
the privilege of the lord, or his locum tenens, to throw the ball; even the 
Archbishop did it—FosBROKE. 


Sir Francis Draxe.—Your correspondent (F. Tolfrey) is com- 
pletely in error in his notes on the great circumnayigator. Sir. F. Drake was 
born near Tavistock, where his father was minister. He was in no way re- 
lated to the family of Drake of Ashe in the parish of Musbury, and I will 
adduce a well-authenticated anecdote in proof. The head of the house of 
Drake of Ashe at that time was Sir Bernard Drake, Knight, a celebrated 
seaman and a brave and ambitious man. He was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth, having highly distinguished himself in the Spanish wars, and died 
of jail fever, caught at an assize held in Exeter, in 1585—the infection being 
communicated from some prisoners of war, whom Sir Bernard had captured : 
he died and was buried at Musbury. Sir Bernard’s arms were—Argent a 
wyvern with wings displayed, gules. These arms Sir Francis Drake assumed, 
without being able to trace his descent from Sir Bernard’s family. This cir- 
cumstance very much incensed Sir Bernard, and the feud increased to such a 
degree that Sir Bernard gave Sir Francis a box on the ear, within the precincts 
of the court. This came to the knowledge of the Queen, who was very angry, 
and she at once granted Sir Francis a new coat—Sable a fess wavy, between 
three pole-stars argent. The crest—A ship under a ruff, drawn round the 
globe with a cable rope by a hand out of the clouds, in the rigging a wyvern 
hung up by the heels,—to show her contempt of Bernard Drake, 
Esq., as he was then ; but he was afterwards received into favour by the Queen, 
and knighted in 1585, not long before his death. Sir Bernard, on this occasion 
consoled himself with the remark, that her Majesty could give him (Sir 
Francis) a nobler, yet she could not give him an antienter, coat than his. The 
family of Sir Francis Drake, is at present represented by Sir T. T. F. E. Drake, 
Bart., of Nutwell, Exmouth, who bears his arms; that of Sir Bernard Drake, by 
—Drake, Esq., at present in Madeira, who bears his arms. At the request of 
the Rey. Geo. Tucker an esteemed friend of mine, and to whom I am indebted 
for some of the above information, I send this correct account of the once rival 
families of Drake—W. H. Hamitton RoGers, Colyton, Musbury, Devon. 


Ortainzs GueLric#.—Tue following will throw light on the titles 
in the Origines Guelfice, by Scheidius:—Scyrorum, people on the south-west of 
the Baltic; Herulorum, Lombards; Rugorum, people of Rugen, in Pomerania; 
Turcilingorum, people on the Oder; Perusii, of Perusia, in Etruria; Referenda- 
rius, Master of Requests, whose office 1t was to present petitions to the French 
King; Tridentinus, Trent; Boivaviorum, Bavarians; Littoris Britannici, Rox- 
burg, in Scotland (*); Calensis, Cales, in Campania (!); Daruienis (!); Augus 
tanus, Astorga ; Einsidlensis, Einsidlen, in Switzerland ; Herbipolensis, Arbela, 


in Sicily (?); Eberspergensis, Ebersberg ; Leodensis, Liege (?) ; Constantiensis, ~ 


Constantia, in Andalusia ; Stadensis, Stade, in Westphalia; Angaria, a moun- 
tain in Palestine, but may be Hungary.—T. J. Bucxron, Lichfield. 


Antique Sroon.—In answer to a query concerning an antique 
spoon with the head of Melancthon upon it, and the words “ Will God I 
shall,” I beg to say that the words “ Will God I shall” are the motto of the 
Menzies family, Perthshire, the crest being a saracen’s head. The words were 
first made use of during the period of the first Orusades, when they were 
preached in Scotland by one ef the above-mentioned family as showing his 
determination to join them; the words being meant for, “If it be the will or 
pleas of God I shall go.” There is, I believe, a tablet in a church im 
Perthshire bearing the crest of one of the Menzies’ clan, and the old spelling 
of the legend—* Wil God I sall."—A GAEL. 


Un Fanatico rer 1A Danza.—Benjamin Smith, of Peter-House, 
Rector of Linton, in Yorkshire, died 1777—« mighty dancer before the Lord. 
He paid twelve guineas for learning one dance in France; and, when riding on 
a journey, or to visit a friend in fine weather, he would sometimes alight, tie 
his horse to a gate, and dance a hornpipe or two on the road te the astonish- 
ment of any who happened to pass. He was equally fond of cribbage, and 
when he met with a poor person who could play well, he would maintain him 
there or four months for the sake of playing with him. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. T. $.—Faasimiles.—The best specimens of facsimile writing we have met with is in the 
work by Mr. F. Nethercliff, called ‘“‘The/Autograph Miscellany,” published by Messrs. 
Netherelitf and Durlacher, Brewer-street, Golden-square. The ¥rench work of the same 
kind is in no degree comparable. 

EDWARD W. GODWIN.—Gaunts’ Deeds.—‘ What and where are the Gaunts’ deeds so often 
mentioned in the Bristol Histories and Guidebooks ?’'"—The Gaunts’ deeds are the records of 
the ancient Hospital of St. Mark, at Bilswick, an institution founded by the great Glou- 
cestershire family of Gaunt, who endowed it with the manor of Gaunts’ Ureot. The hospital 
being sup) |, its possessions were sold by Henry VIII. to the city of Bristol for £1000. 

The build is now used as a blue-coat school. The deeds themsel 
office of the Crown. ‘ 

PINTURA.— Head your communication “ Memorabilia,” authenticate it by sending your name 
and address, not for publication, and you may rely on its receiving attention. 

SALOPIRNSIS ALUMNUS.—Etymon of the word “sincere.” The origin you mention is 
pequenely, esol ** sineere,” but the association with honey is preferred, we believe, 
by the it sc! 5 

L. 8. O., Oxford.—Every communication having reference to this department of the journal 
should be legibly marked ‘* Memorabilia.” 

D. D., University Coll.—See the notice to PINTURA, 

MONA, ARMS OF THE ISLE OF MAX.—The three armed legs, conjoined in fess, were intro~ 
duced as the arms of this island by Alexander II{. of Scotland, anno 1265, who acquired 
the Isle of the Norwegians. The island was one to the Derby family by Henry IV. in 
eee foes Cea by inheritance to the of Atholl, who sold it to the Government 
for £416,' a 

A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER.— What is the meaning of “St. Cross ""—St Cross, of Winchester, 
for example? Is it supposed the Cross was canonised?— The expression St. Cross, merely 
means the Holy . Which is a literal translation from the Latin. Canonisation is on'y 
neovssary to give a kind of St. title to a man. The Holy Spirit, the Holy Cross, &c , bore 
this title by virtue of their own merits. At might be holy without being canonised, as 
a man might be canonised without necessarily holy. 

A. P. FALOONER, A MANXMAN.—“‘Why was the Isle of Man so called? ’—Cumming 
derives the name of “‘ Man” from maen, a pile of stones, as In the Welsh, Pen maen- 
mawr—a pile of stones as a mark on the summit of a mountain, which the Welsh call 
maen, is called man in the land of the Cymry, Cumberland. Jn being Celtic for an island, 
the manx, mannin, or maenin might mean rocky island. But the word is obscure, and all 
ini tations are conject 

E. H. C.—“ Origit 


ives are in the Reoord- 


in of the name of the village called Kilvington, or Chelvinton.”"—The word 
is probably derived from the Saxon Ceal/, a calf. Ceafa-hus was a calf-house, or cow- 
shed; and Chelyinton or Ceafintun would b>: a cow-field, the same as Cowley. Saxon 
words beginning with ce are often modernised into ch. 

W. C.—See notice to * Pintura” and “ L. S. 0.” 

ReCEtVED:—Goorge Drevar, L. K., A Constant Reader, Ferbana, John Hobbs, J. C., 
E. C., M. C. N., Cramsie Rio, P.. Mac- 


BE. J.M., G. . &. T. H.L 
J. Morgan, Veritas, Mario, John Thomas, John J. Briggs; J. B., Croydon; T. J. J., T. N. 


‘¢7HE HAY-FIELD.”—PAINTED BY J. J. HILL.—FROM THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


PICTURES AT THE EXHIBITIONS OF THE NATIONAL INSTI- | 4 in good keeping. It is in every respect bit of rustic life upon canvas that 


TUTION AND THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Qvux Illustrations from the London Exhibitions of Pictures already open to the 


public are, this week, taken from “ The National Institution of Fine Arts” and | 


from “ The Society of British Artists” in Suffelk-street. They are four in number, 
nd come from the pencils of Mr. F. Underhill, of the National Institution ; and of Mr. 
J.J. Hill, Mr G. Chester and Mr. Alfred Clint, of the Exhibition in Suffolk-street. 

Mr. Underhill has selected a rustic subject, and called it by the quaint and not 
jaappropriate title of “Simon and Iphigenia.” The story is simple enough and 
@amistakable enough. The execution is careful, and the colour throughout rich 


will find and retain admirers. 

Mr. J. J. Hill’s picture (we have placed it over against Mr. Underhill’s is called 
“The Hay Field.” Here, again, is an unmistakable story. Observe the artless 
aspect of the little brother who is pulling his sister away from the lad who is 
looking true love into his siater’s face. Very nicely treated, too, is the girl herself. 
The execution is somewhat light and sketchy; but the drawing is good, and the 
manner that of Mr. Mulready, caught with a practised eye and a ready hand. 
This pleasing picture was sent to the Exhibition to find a purchaser—the price, one 
hundred and twenty pounds. It is marked “ Sold,” and is one of three pictures 
contributed by Mr. Hill to the Suffolk-street Exhibition. His other pictures are 


SIMON AND IPHIGENIA.”—PAINTED BY F, UNDERHILL.—FROM THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


entitled ‘‘ The Shepherdess and “Galway Rustics.” Both are sold. The clever 
Galway girls of Mr. Topham, of the Old Water-Colour Society, have been in Mr. 
Hill’s remembrance, and he has caught Mr, Topham’s touches with a facile and not 
a servile pencil. 

Our third Illustration is “ The Brook,” by Mr. G. Chester, one of three pictures 
of English scenery intrusted by Mr. Chester to the hangers of the Exhibition, and 
very ill hung by the eommittee of management. Mr. Chester has selected his sub- 
ject with a poetic eye, and treated it with a painter’s skill. His other pictures (No. 
312), A Surrey Home” and (No. 544) “ A Devonshire Mill,” evince a true feeling 
for English landscape nature that deserves cultivation. Further study will bring 
him nearer to Hobbema and Nasmyth. 
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Our fourth Illustration is a “ sea-scape,” by Mr. Alfred Clint. It is No. 335 of 
the Suffolk-street Exhibition, and is entitled by its artist “ Storm—Fishing-boats 
Running into Harbour.” Mr. Clint has been setting his easel during the past year 
in the north of Devon, in North Wales, and the south of Ireland. He was indus- 


trious, and has given us views of Linton and Bantry Bay and Barmouth that | 
will at once recall those favourite places to all who have seen them. Mr. Clint isapt | 


to be hard and edgy; but he has an eye for distance and for atmosphere. His 
“Summer Evening—Bantry ” (No. 39) has deservedly found a purchaser. Mr. 
Goundy or Mr. Agnew or Mr. Gambart must not suffer his “ View near Barmouth, 
North Wales” (No. 185), to hang one week longer without attaching to its frame 
the little green card so grateful to an artist, marked with the magic word “ sold.” 
The priceo “The Storm” is £80. 
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‘OTHE SEA-SCAPE.’—PAINTED BY A. CLINT.—FROM THE EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 
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OAK FFLLING AND OAK BARKING. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the extensive use of iron in modern naval architec- 
ture, timber is not altogether driven from the field. The number 
of the wooden walls of old England are even now on the increase, 
and hearts of oak are still in demand, both literally and figuratively. 
For it is to shipbuilding purposes that ninety-nine out of every hundred 


oaks are devoted; and, therefore, the felling of those trees at this season 
of the year becomes, as it were, an event of national interest. 

Anyone who has ever paid a visit to a shipbuilding-yard will not 
be surprised at the number of oaks that are yearly felled for naval 
purposes For, although elm, and Dantzig, Memel, and Cana- 
dian firs are largely made use of in the construction of a 
vessel, yet of oak is it chiefly made. The “fattocks” that form 
its ribs are oak; the blocks upon which they are laid are 
oak; the stem and the sternpost—the main supports of the two ends 
of the vessel—are oak; the “ strakes” of planks, that form the outside of 
the vessel are oak; the “ trenails "—thoselong pegs that bolt together the 
frame-timbers of a ship—ar- oak : everything that is expected to stand the 
most wear and tear,is made of oxk The hundreds of trenailsa—on which 
the safety of the ship so much depends—are made of the soundest oak, of 
the most regular grain, and undergo some months of seasoning before they 
are used The planking is also formed of the soundest oak, which has 
been sawn into pieces that are sometimes more than thirty feet in length. 
Butit is immaterial of what shape the tree may be, so that its timbers are 
sound: the straight trunks are cut up into planks, the crooked trunks 
into futtocks, and the oddments make trenails, or are otherwise useful. 
“ The Converter,”"—as the superintendent of this department is called—sees 
to this; anda very onerous duty it is, for he has to arrange into what the 
trunks are to be cut—that they be cut as little as possible crosswise with 
the grain of the wood ; that they be not cut to waste; and, above all, that 
no unsound timber is used. The wood thus determined on is then sawn, 
steamed, or dressed with an adze, according to the part which it is required 
to fill; and, in this way, nearly every oak that is felled in this country is 
made to form a portion of our wooden walls. 

The oak fami'y is a very extensive one, numbering nearly 150 species, 
but all possessing a family likeness in those eharacteristics of hardness, 
durability, slowness of growth, &¢., that are common to the whole tribe. 
The commonest British oak is the Quercus , which is con- 
sidered the best wood, and the best oak for naval architecture, although 
the other common English variety, the Quercus sessiflora, is equally good 
for shipbuilding. It is of this latter species of oak that the roof of 
Westminster-hall is constructed, though Weale and others state the roof 
to be of chestnut-wood, brought “from Normandy, as Sir C. Wren 
thought.” Bat, however this may be, we may rest assured that, whether 
the shipbuilder make use of the Quercus pedunculata or sessijlora, we 
shall, in either case, have the right oak in the right place. 

A tree that takes 200 years to arrive at its full growth of 120 feet 
surely demands a little notice when it is cut down, even if it does not 
arouse our sympathetic feelings to intercede for its life, and bid the 
“ Woodman spare the’tree, and touch not a single bough,” as was the case 
with the lady in the song. And when we reflect that this same tree will, 
in all probability, be fashioned into the rib of some leviathan of the deep, 
or be formed into the plank that separates the sailor from death, we 
cannot 'ook upon its removal from its forest home or country sward with- 
out feeling an interest in its fate far different to that with which we re- 

gard the fall of an elm or anash. There are materials for thought and 
& suggestiveness of subject in the felling of an oak that could be turned to 
valuable account by the poet ; and, as the poet and the painter are twin 
spirits, the subject addresses itself as strongly to the stainer of canvas as 
to the spoiler of paper. It has received illustration from the powerful 
pencil of Linnell, ina picture which is among those in the Vernon Collec- 
tion ; and no landscape artist has passed over the rugged grandeur and 
solid magnificence of “ the brave old oak.” If Tennyson conld so far for- 
get the respect due to its regal dignity as tosay,in his “* Amphion,” that 


The gouty oak began to move, 
And flounder into hornpipes— 


(a Royal abandon that surpasses the dancing of the masquerading bluff 
King Hal at Cardinal Wolsey’s banquet)—yet he amply makes the 
amende honorable in his “ Life and Conversations” of that talking oak, 
the glorious and much-to-be-envied “ broad oak of Sumner-chace,” whose 
knotted knees were deep ia fern, aud whose good fortune it was to be 
clasped and kissed, and slept under, and be made sonnets on, by a young 
lady who was as gamesome as a colt, and livelier than a lark, and who, 
Dryad-like, was to wear un her wedding morning a wreath 
Alternate leaf and acorn-ball. 


We are not prepared to state—as Cabinet Ministers say when they want 
to shufile out of a too pressing question—whether or not the arboreal hero 
was ever taken into the confidence of a similarly “ gamesome” young lady. 
If so, it was to be envied. 

But there it lies. The antlered monarch of the forest is laid low: its 
pleasant place on the gently-sloping hill on the woodside shall know it 
uo more. There isa gap in the landscape where it once stood so proudly, 
aud the clustering fern and velvet grass shall never again be shrouded be- 
neath its outstretched arms. Some of them have been already lopped off, 
and those that remain are doomed to amputation. There is the head 
physician, Dr. Woodman, with his upraised axe, who will cut off all those 
Briarean arms, as soon as his subordinates have stripped away the bark, 
and the monarch’s once handsome form will be reduced to a shapeless 
trunk. 

It is a busy scene, this oak-barking, and one in which young and old— 
man, womaa, and child—can be actors. While the young and active men 
swarm into the branches, and take up perilous positions aloft, the old 
men, and even the women, can be thumping away below, loosening (with 
the back of the axe-head) the bark of detached branches, or of those arms 
of the tree which have been brought near to the ground ; while the children 
can find ample employment in the same occupation, or in piling into 
heaps the detached pieces of bark, When there is a good staff of workers, 
who can industriously ply their barking-irons and peeling-irons (which 
are like large cheese-tasters), or their axe heads, it is astonishing to see 
with what rapidity a gnarled and rugged tree can be converted into a sleek 
and shining specimen, that looks something between satin-wood and ivory. 
By dint of a little judicious thumping the rough exterior is quickly 
exchanged for the polished surface—from which an instructive moral may 
bedrawn by those who teach the ingenuous arts and the young ideas—and 
the peeiing-iron is made to do its werk with great efficiency, as well as 
rapidity. Only the chief branches and arms of the tree ure left for this 
purpose; all the lesser branches and twigs are bound up into “cords,” 
with the other loppings and chips, whichare to the woodman what dripping 
and fat are to the cook—his perquisites. 

Oak-barking always makes a pretty scene. The number and variety 
of the , and their diversities of attire and posture, afford good 
material for the artist and amusement for the spectator, The tortuous 
branches of the felled tree are, here and there, brown with the yet unre- 
moved bark, and, in other places, gleam white against the blue April 
sky. There are the first spring flowers to enamel the grass and charm 
the senses of sight and smell: the pale primrose and the cloistered 
violet ; the meadow crocus and the gentle snowdrop; tke golden kingcups 

and celandines; the peeping cowslip buds, Herrick’s daffodils, and Burns’s 
daisies, he trees in the wood are putting forth their green shoots; the 
lark is singing high iu the heavens; and butterflies are abroad in all 
their beauty. By the woodside they have stacked the lopped branches of 
the oaks that have been already felled; and against one of these stacks 
they have made a rude hut to smoke and dine in when the weather in 
wet. There is abundance of wood wherewith to keep the fire burning, 
and Tommy's cheeks and mouth form into a capital pair of bellows, A 
good wife has brought a provision basket, in which, no doubt, there isa 
“sup o' cider” or beer, in defiance of Father Mathew aud Mr. George 
Cruikshank. When the bark has been stripped from the trees it will be 
put into rows, sheltered at the top,in order that it may bedried. ‘This 
is called “ ranking,” and is a process that occupies about three weeks. 

It will then be carted off, and set up into stacks, like wheatstacks; or, 
as more commonly the case, will be at once taken off to its purchaser, At 
the oak-harvest season, quite a feature at that period of the year consists 
in the long lines of bark-laden wagyons that may be seen wending their 
way to some neighbouring tanyard. Its bark thus g such a valuable 
commodity, and its wood being still more valuable, 
lcoked upon in a monetary light by out-of-elbow squires,and needy noble- 
men, who pay their debts of honour by a cheque upon the bank of nature; 
and, when the dice and the turf have been unpropitious, repair their losses 
by an order to their steward, to fell some timber. {hen are cer- 

~ tain trees, which were old acquaintances of our great-great (ever-so-many- 
great!) grandfathers, doomed to destruction, and come out to the 
world ticketed with red mnumeralse—rubrics that give directions 
for their own death. hen do the advertising columns of county 
newspapers prociaim that Messrs. Hammer aud Co. are instructed to otfer 
for public competition four hundred superior old oak-trees—a great pro- 
portion grove-oak of fine quality, largeand lengthy, and suitable for navy 
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timber. Then is this statement echoed from 
’ by placards that are printed in letters of a size calculated to astonish, if 
not enlighten, the agricultural mind. Then do Messrs. Hammer and Co. 
sell the aforesaid four hundred superior old oak-trees, and do thereby make 
four hundred lacerations im the hearts of many lovers of nature and the 
picturesque. Then arrive whole armies of “ fellers”—woodmen and 
barkers—who, for the next month, assault the ears of the neighbourhood 
with the reverberating strokes of the axe And then may be seen those 
picturesque and noisy tableaux vivents which are here sketched by the 
pen of CUTHBERT BEDE. 


THE FUTURE OF NEW HOLLAND. 
(To the Editor of the InuusTRaATED Lonpon NEWS.) 


THE immense increase of the wool, copper, grain—the continued augmenta- 
tion of its goid-fieids—and its consequent invrease of inhabitants, very plainly 
indicate that a time has arrived wien the future of the isiand continent 
shouid be seriously considered; so that, without at ail infringing upon their 
righis, liberties, or indepeudence, a steady system should be adupted that 
would lead to the grewtesi poss:bie advantages to the mother country. 

If we look to its extent we find it to be about fur millions of square miles, 
one-third more than the United Staces of North America, with all their terri- 
tories annexed. It is proposed that the whole country dr isiand continent 
shall henceforth be called ‘ Victoria,” in honour of our Queen; the province 
now called Victoria to receive a new name, perhaps that of “ Albertia ” would 
be suitable. The name being settled, the whole to be divided into about twenty 
provinces—the bounds to be marked by parallel lines of jongitude and lati- 
tude, or any other that may be thought more suitable. 

Let us begin at NewSouth Wales, the earliest province settled. Tothe south 
of it we find the present Victoria, then South Austraiua; these, with small 
changes, may be kept. From the western limit of South Australia towards West 
Australia you have a still unknown country, which, with West Australia, 
could be advantageously divided into three or four provinces, to be 
called respectively Hibernia, Caledonia, Britannia. ‘The first to extend from 
longitude 130 to 125 deg., and latitude from the sea to 25 deg., which should 
be considered the great central dividing line of the country ; the second, from 
long. 125 to 120 deg., lat. from the sea to 25 deg.; the third, or Britannia, 
from long. 120 to the west coast, lat. 20 deg.: thus embracing the whole of 
West Australia and a long extent of sea-coast. If this should be considered 
too extensive, it could stop at lat. 25 deg., and from that to the sea in 20 deg. ; 
this would form a province about as large as Great Britain. 

These or similar bounds having been determined on, it is proposed that the 
Home Government should take upon itself all the necessary surveys ; fix upon 
sites for towns, harbours, counties, and other divisions; and, by means of cou- 
vict labour, lay out and form the reads, build bridges, divide and fence the 
lands, clear the country ; and, as soon as it had been converted fit for habita- 
tion, then sell the land, and from the proceeds repay the moneys so advan- 
tageously laid out for the commongood. But a country without inhabitants is 
useie:s. We must think of an immediate population. It is impossible to 
suppose but that a great number of free settlers would be ready to go out and 
fix themselves on the lands thus prepared for them. Now that peace is 
deeided, we shall have a great many men of all sorts on our hands whom it 
will be desirable in some way to provide for. These are the very men for 
hardworking, industrious, settlers; they can handle the pick or shovel, hold 
the plough, or turn their hands to anything useful and profitable. They, as an 
active or sedentary militia, would make soldiers quite unnecessary. 

The West Australians have no dread of a prisoner population; they are con- 
tinually asking for more than we seem disposed to send them. What the 
Government has to care for is, that the free emigrants shall at least double the 
numbers of the prisoners; that the prisoners, except upon very special occa- 
sions, shall always be employed in the public works for at least two-thirds of 
their terms of banishment; and then discharged, not with a ticket of leave, to 
be continued under the surveillance of the police, but to become free, and, it is 
hoped, honest men—to be liable only for such misdeeds as they may subse- 
quently commit. This will restore a self-respect, without which there can be 
very little hope of a permanent and lasting amendment. 

By the present system of enlistment, now so happily established, we shall 
have every year in peace about 10,000 men, who by efflux of time will be 
entitled to their discharge. They should, under common circumstances, not 
be again enlisted ; but, to such of them as were married or would marry, let it 
be said, Emigrate to Victoria. The Government should send out all such as 
should be willing to go—give them a grant of land, from fifty to two hundred 
acres. If any of them were entitled to pensions, arrange to pay them monthly 
out there, Under no pretence whatever allow their pensions to be commuted: 
we had enough of that in Canada. The price of land to be fixed at not less 
than £1 per acre. No royalties—no reserves whatever; but all above and 
below the surface to become the property of the purchasers or settlers. 

A census to be taken every year; and as soon as a number—perhaps 20,000 
—had become settlers in a province, the Provisional Goverument that had 
been at first established to cease, and a freely-elected Council to have the same 
rights, liberties, and frauchises as are now so happily settled for the older 
colonies. 

When ten provinces shall be so arranged, invite them to establish a federal 
Government, upon the principles then to be agreed upon—perhaps a Senate of 
two members from each province, and a number for the House of Repre- 
sentatives in proportion to their population. 

Esch province to be supreme in all internal matters; the general Govern- 
ment to have the care and ordering of all externals. 

Our Royal family is now numerous and healthy; we shall by and by want 
an establishment for the second son Who could be so eligible as Governor- 
General of such a country as Victoria must become! And, if the people should 
so will it—and they are quite likely to do so—who so eligible for their King ! 

It can be very easily shown that, the greater their prosperity, the more 
necessary for our true interests that they should become independent. Their 
trade w now entirely free, and must always continue so. Their flag would 
cover all their commerce, and their interests would neyer become subservient 
to ours, nor hazarded by any of our political vagaries. wii 


Tue Warsaw ann Sr. Pererspura Ratway.—The Warsaw 
banking-house «f Frenkel-Laski is understood to have obtained the concession 
for the completion of the grand railway trunk intended to connect their city with 
St. Petersburg. Their prospectus will appear shortly, itis said, and will offer 
advantageous terms for attracting foreigu capital, with a minimum Government 
interest. Siguatures for subscriptions to a large amount have already been ob- 
tained at Brussels, Amsterdam, and at Paris, under the auspices of the Grand 
Central. 


A New Diccine Macuive.—Experiments were tried in the park 
of Neuilly, the other day, with a newly-invented machine, moved by steam 
power, and mounted on four rollers which serve as wheels. in the back part of 
the machiue are piaced nine powerful levers that rise and fall alternately, and 
send into the ground, to the depth of about fifteen inches, a double row of pick- 
axes in the form of hoes. It is calculated that this machine will dig aad turn 
over a su face of fifty yards in less thaa ten minutes, or two acres aud a half of 
ground in about thirty hours. The engine is of eight-horse power. 


Ovr Trape with Honpvuras.—In the year 1853 the total 
amount of the exports from Honduras to Great Britain, the United States, and 
other countries, was £345,377; in 1854 the total amouut was £452,313. In 
1853 the total amount of outward ships was 23,936 t.ms; in 1854 it was 27,803 
tous. The number of men employed in the former years was 990; in the laiter, 
1132, In 1854 the toral amount of the imports was £2,417,642, The inward 
ships in that year from Great Britain, the United States, and other countries, 
amouoted to 31,124 tous, aud the yumber of men employed was 1259. 4 place 
employing such aa amount of British ehipjing, and imp rting manufactured 
articles, privcipaliy British, to the amount of nearly two millions and a halt 
yearly, is not altogether t» be d:spised. From the great number of splendid 
rivers which it contains, from its stores of vegetable wealth of spontaneous 
growth, from its immense forests in which most valuable woods are found, from 
the richness: aud variety of its soil, it is equal in importance to any other coliny 
belonging to Great Britain —Journal of the Society af Arts. 


A Frencu Army Reavy ror Iraty.—That portion of the French 
troops returning from the Crimew that is to be landed in France is to form three 
separate camps—oune on the little isiand of Porquerolles, near Hyéres ; an ther 
on Isle St. Marguerite, near Antibes ; aud a third at some other similar locality. 
Thus the camps will easily be capable of complete isolation, if the typhoid 
epidemic which has been raging with such intense mortality atuong these gallant 
fellows in the East should be brought home with them, impression prevails 
in Paris that the formation of these camps on the Mediterranean coast, so very 
handy to Italy, is not so much for ranitary consideration as for warlike pur- 
poses in Italy. Many things occur to show, in oppusition to this notion, that if 
at peninsula, it is to be done diplomaticall The 
diplomatic ation is, according to very active report, about t» be trans- 
ferred from Paris to Rome. Count Colloredo, one of Austria's heat and 
ablest diplomatists, is g.ing to Kome immediately. Count Orloff, who was to 
‘stay at Paris tili September, has just recollected that he has a son at Naples, 
basking in that eunny atm sphere to recover from his Crimeau 
wounds, and s) he must needs yo and seo him. Baron Hubner, tie 
Prussian Ambassador here, is suid to be goiug om leave of absence to 
Turin, to repose himself after the fatigues of the Congress. Lastly, 
the Marquis of Normanby, who, as British ae ee Tuscany, is sup- 
posed to be always wa'ching what is going forward at Rome, where England 
lias no resident Envoy, is about to pay a mere accidental visit to the Papal city, 
without any other motive thao that desire for change of air and scene to which 
diplomatists are liable as well as other people.—Letter from Paris. 3 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF NAFOLEON BONAPARTE WITH 
HIS BROTHER JOSEPH, SOME TIME KING oF SPAIN Selected and 
translated, with Explanatory Notes, from the * Mémoires du Roi Joseph.” 
Two vols. John Murray. 

(CONCLUDING NOTICE.) 


We promised to return to this subject, and close very briefly, as our space 
obliges, our account of certainly one of the most remarkable and valuable 
works published in the present century. Inadequate as the room is which 
we can spare for commentary on such a book (a collection of documents 
equally important for their historical usefulness and the light under which 
they plece the most prodigious intellect that Christian Europe ever knew), 
we could not assign even that small portion of our columns, did we con- 
sider that a perfectly truthful notion respecting the renowned writer of the 
letters had been every where conveyed to the public by our contemporaries, 
Full justice has, indeed, been done to his marvellous genius, which no 
resder of ability is likely to overlook as he proceeds through this extra- 
ordinary collection, There is no subject within the varied range of secular 
affuirson which that mighty ligut is not seen darting, in turm, its keen and 
cold effulgence. 

But it would be superfluous to dwell on this. There is another theme 
on which, for the sake, perhaps, of obtaining the effects of contrast, a great 
deal more stress than the facts would warrant has been laid; we mean the 
moral obliquity and improbity betrayed by Napoleon in the present corre- 
spondence, Upon the whole, we believe that a candid reader will rise 
from the perusal with a different and (in some not-to-be-despised par- 
ticulars of personal, domestic, and social character) a contrary impression. 
At all events, the instances relied on to prove Napoleon a monster of 
improbity and wickedness arejill chosen, and but feebly sustain such imputa- 
tions. A favourite sample of his hard hearted and yet hypocritical dispo- 
sition is taken from the letter written at Austerlitz the day after the great 
battle, giving a description of it, to his brother Joseph. These words 
occur :—' A whole columu of the enemy threw itself into a lake, and the 
greater part of them were drowned. 1 fancy that I still hear the cries of 
those wretches, whom it was impossible to save.” ‘The italics are the trans- 
lator’s own; and he appends to them a note, in which hesays:—“ The 
inference which Napoleon intended Joseph to draw is, that he would have 
saved them if he had been able. But, in fact, they were drowned inten- 
tionally, and by his orders.” He adds Thiers’ account, and that of an 
anonymous informant who was “not an eye-witness himself, but had care- 
fully collected his version from the descriptions of eye-witnesses.” 

Now “ the inference” which, in his turn, the translator wants us to draw 
is, that thereis an inconsistency bet ween the supposition that Napoleon would 
have saved those wretches, had he been able, and the fact that he himself 
ordered their destruction. We shall not waste time in exposing the 
futility of this assumed inconsistency on a battle field; for we believe 
that not one reader out of ten thousand is such a blockhead as not to see 
the complete compatibility between a General’s measures for cutting off 
as much as hecan of the hostile army, and his regret at the sufferings of 
those whom he sees perishing before him. The two facts are perfectly re- 
concilable, and it is simply childish to assume that they are necessarily 
repugnant to each other. 

We should be betrayed into extreme prolixity if we undertook to cite 
specimens from this collection of Napoleon’s unexampled capacity ; for 
the instances touch upon departments so various, and circumstances re- 
quiring such detailed explanation, that hardly one letter could be passed 
over, were we to present a sufficient exhibition of the writer’s mental 
powers. We, therefore, think it better to renounce the attempt. We do 
renounce it, and disclaim it. Ata distance he saw more clearly than those 
on the spot; nay, he foresaw more clearly than they raw. Occupied upon 
other subjects—and these numberless—with the cares of empire and the 
anxieties of immense catastrophes in his head—far away, and surrounded 
by all the whirl and uproar of the greatest of modern enterprises ~he 
calmly entered into the minutest details of military and of civil business, 
detected every error, penetrated every motive, and provided, had he been 
obediently served, for every contingency. It isa high tribute to Lord 
Wellington’s strategy that Napoleon described it beforehand to his Marshals. 
He warned them what would happen—predicting, for instance, the battle 
of Talavera and its results—if they neglected his injunctions. They ne- 
glected them, and the prediction came true to the letter. So with Sala- 
manca. Marshal Marmont’s evasive account could not blind him, although 
be read it in Russia, on the eve of the tremendous stiife on the field of 
Borodino. 

We turn from all these strange illustrations of his serene and capacious 
intellect— tempting though the topic is—to cite some parts of a singular 
letter which will serve for a new picture of the old and eternal precarious- 
ness which is the doom, the personal doom, of every foreign master (or 
organ of a foreign system) in a conquered country. On the 31st of May, 
ae Napoleon, then at St. Cloud, writes to Joseph, then King of 

aples :— 

Do not organise your guard so as to be under the control of a single com- 
mander ; nothing can be more dangerous, You plece too much confidence in 
the Neapolitans, I say this especially with respect to your kitchen and the 
guards of your person: lest you should be poisoned or assassinated, I make a 
point that you keep your French cooks, that you have your table attended to 
by your own servants, and that your household be so arranged that you 
always be guarded by Frenchmen, You have not been sufficiently acquainted 
with my private life to know how much, even in France, I have always kept . 
myself under the guard of my most trusty and oldest soldiers. Take care 
that your valets-de-chambre, your cooks, the guards who sleep in your apart- 
ments, and those who come during the night to awaken you with despatches, 
are Frenchmen, 

No one should enter your room during the night, except your Aide-de-Camp ; 
you should sleep in the chamber that precedes your bed-room. Your door 
should be fastened inside, and you ought not to open it even to your Aide-de- 
Camp till you have recognised his voice; he himself should not knock at your 
door till he has locked that of the room which he is in, to make sure of being 
alone, and of being followed by no one. These precauticns are important; 
they give no trouble, and the result is that they inspire confidence, besides that 
they may really save your life. 

He adds that such habits should be established immediately, and for a 
continuance, so as not to be obliged to have recourse to them on some 
emergency, which would hurt the feelings of those around the King. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown! 


Tae Lire AND TRAVELS OF HekOpoTUS IN THE FirrTH CENTURY 
BEFORE CurisT: An I Biography , founded on Fact. By J. T, 
WHEELER, F.R.G.S., &c., &e. 

Is 1t founded on fact? Does even the author think so? We should have 
some trouble, and occupy very considerable space,if we answered these two 
questions fully enough to convey to the reader all that they suggest to us; 
or fully enough to treat the subject which they involve in a manner which 
its high interest to scholars would intrinsically justify. But it is only 
now and then that a newspaper whose space is so pressed upon as ours 
can devote the adequate amount of it, and of the equally pressed-upon 
time which that space proportionately exacts, to the adequate elucida- 
tion of the more retired departments of criticism and of learn- 
ing. We must, accordingly, content ourselves with sketching in the merest 
outline what we believe to be the just answers to the queries we have 
thrown out; after which we will trace rapidly the contents of the learned 
professor's fiction-attired treatise aud fact-conjecturing history. In the 
mean time we believe that the two numes we have just aflixed to his pro- 
duction describe vividly and with tolerable fairness its geveral nature. 

The first question, then, viz., Js this “ imaginary biography”’ founded on 
fact, may, we think, be settled thus: it is founded on some facts, and the 
rest of the materials on which it rests may be facts also; but the pro- 
portion of those components of the narrative of which we can say no 
more than that they may be facts is large, compared to the parts which 
we know to be such. As tothe second question, whether the author really 
believes his own work to be so successful that it deserves this description of 
being founded on fact, we expect that his candour would allow that the 
classification we have just made—the distinction, we mean, into two very 
different species of materials —is sound, and that he would, at most, object 
only to the words by which we have designated the second. He, probably, 
with us, if he had to answer more precisely and more at large than it is 
the com custom of titlepages to do, would tell us that his work 
is founded partly on tact:, and when he came to say partly on what else,— 
would differ from us merely in stating the remainder to consist, not of 
what may be facts, but of what must besuch. There is a striking difference, 
however, between those things which we call facts, without more ado ; and 
even that well-known class of things of which we say that they must be 
facts. Whe first are objects of positive knowledge; the second, at the 
utmost, of speculative conviction; we pr! see the first to be facts ; 
we do no more thaa theoreticaily believe the same of the second. 

But if book be founved on some facts (we may be told), that is enough ; 
the book may then surely be described as * fouuded on fact.” his depends, 
we hold, on the pretensions of the book itself. If it bea professed histori- 
cal romance, like Sir Walter’s ** Kenilworth,” or Sir Edward's “ Last of the 
Barons,” then most certainly such a work, while it redeems its claim to a 
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basis of reality by possessing even but one certain fact, may, without lite- 
rary dishonesty or critical blame, build up as large a superstructure of fic- 
tion as its author pleases. The reader is not invited, by such a work, to 
believe anything at all; he is not invited to believe on that authority even 
he facts themselves which are blended into its fictitious narrative ; that is, 
t is not on the authority of this book he is asked to accept them as his- 
torical. He is expected to have other means of recognising their character ; 
and whether he can distinguish them, or cannot, from the mass of imagi- 
nary matter, the author does not care, and need not care—except in so 
far ag it may diminish the interest which he had expected that the reader 
in question would otherwise have felt in his production. In brief, if a 
book be so written as to be seen to bea fiction the author is responsible 
for none of its facts; but if it be written as a picture of actual 
instead of as a picture of merely natural incidents and scenes, then 
the author is accountable for its tictions. The same evident law of literary 
jurisprudence applies to the question of probability; and this is one of 
the least-understood points in the whole range of criticism. Forexample, 
to relate incidents in a probable manner is an immense artistic merit in 
writing; but, in narrating what never occurred, this merit may be dis- 
played to exactly and precisely the same degree of perfection, and no 
more, as in telling the story of some real events. Nay, it is often more 
difficult to make what has kappened not seem incredible (as is frequently 
exemplified in cases of legal trial) than to recount what is acknowledged 
to be purely fictitious, in so natural an order, and so excellent a style, 
that everybody at once feels that such incidents might easily occur any 
day. Still more true is it that one writer can tell the fictitious more 
probably than another can tell the real. Now, it is one thing to seek 
to cultivate our taste and our mind by telling us stories probably, and 
another thing to seek to teach us some positive reading of a given epoch 
by the same process. If the object of Professor Wheeler be to inculcate 
certain actual views, certain positive conclusions about real historical 
characters, he becomes forthwith responsible for everything merely con- 
jectural to which, in the course of his work, he may haye given a promi- 
nence equal to that accorded by him to the ascertained and the attested. 

In short, a book like this to deserve the highest praise should not be 
given to us as a book which will enlarge our special information, but 
rather our general powers; and this could have been done by a fictitious 
biography of any imaginary contemporary of Herodotus quite as well as 
by this imaginary biography of the real Herodotus himself; and with 
the important additional advantage, too, of avoiding the danger of 
erroneous, the certainty of gratuitous, conclusions respecting true, 
though long-gone, characters and scenes. If these, we repeat, be 
probable, the proper conclusion for the reader is, not that he knows one 
jot more about them as actual special objects, but something more about 
human nature in general, and about the pervading guise which it wore 
during Pagan antiquity; not that his particular information is reliably 
increased, but that his taste, judgment, faculty of appreciation, and mental 
endowments are in the aggregate improved. All the labours, in fact, 
which belong to this department of literature—and we fearlessly call it 
the imaginative department. - essentially the imaginative—do not teach in 
a direct manner; but they elevate. This is their proper mission—this 
their true end; and it is a great, a noble mission, equal to any scholastic 
services; superior to these when only and purely scholastic, pertaining 
more to real education, and less to technical instruction—more to the 
amelioration and enlargement of the intelligence than to the pedantry of 
arbitrary, though doubtless respectable, studies. For this reason (and it 
would have doubtless seemed a paradox, had we not thus fully explained 
our meaning, and proved, we hope, the strict reasonableness of our views)— 
for this reason, we say, we consider the most learned features of Professor 
Wheeler’s book the very worst, and its least professor-like the best. 

But this half-censorious remark applies far less, if we may so express 
ourselves, to the author than to hiswork, He has committed, we honestly 
believe, a capital literary sin, and made a great artistic mistake; and the 
penalty which, we think, they will incur is this—that his production 
will not live. Not so the writer. Many an erroneously-conceived pro- 
duction has served to put its author’s ability and attainments in brilliant 
light ; he shows his powers, and good judges feel that, be they wasted or 
misapplied, in this instance, to whatever extent, there they are; he in- 
dubitably possesses them; and he thenceforth is a remarkable man. Nor 
are his acquirements the only merit evinced by the “ imaginary biography 
of Herodotus;” extraordinary and indefatigable energy, and the grand 
power of laboriousness, are also conspicuous, 

We have said enough to guard our meaning respecting the failure of this 
narrative exercitation in what its very nature necessarily aspires to effect— 


to guard, we say, our meaning from misconstruction ; and therefore we | 


may now add safely, we mzy now say with impunity, under certain reser- 
vations, that the book will prove even useful to many; but those who 
will thus profit by it are not the class whom, according to its intrinsic 
pretensions and by right, it ought chiefly to benefit. It is not a 
teaching-book, in the usual sense of the term. Those who would 
gain by it must be above their subject, not below it, or barely 
on a level with it. To these last, we fear, it can achieve 
no end but to spoil Herodotus, to discharm the Father of 
History, as it were, and to unhallow the first haunted ground of 
Grecian lore. But those whose appreciations are already sure and 
strong may go with this lanthorn through the twilight places of 
successful and unsuecessful conjecture, without losing in the vul- 
garity of a familiar ransacking their faith in the mellowed beauty which 
Genius has won from Time, lhey know the diamond in the enduring 
lustre of its simple but clear and steady cuttings, and all the rubbish 
originally rejected by the fashioner, and still more worn off by the friction 
of ages—but here revived—will only make them the better estimate the 
great spoilt child of the Nine Muses, when civilised society was young. 

But still, by all that is venerable, the whole thing is but a learned dese- 
cration. ‘ Arrival of an Athenian War Galley and Samian Merchantman 
at Phurium, BC. 427.” This brings us to * Herodotus's Entertainment of 
the Samian Sxiprer.” Now, we know not whether Professor Wheeler 
will understand us when we say that there is a real, bond fide anachronism 
in his very language here; and there is more: there is the degradation of 
a statue into a mummy, and an improvised mummy, suited as a toy to 
those only who delight in the slang of Dutch or other modern social con- 
ditions. We do not, by such expedients, bring the young mind to the 
antique likeness where it stands, placid and noble; but we take this like- 
ness roughly from its pedestal, wrap it up in the rags of tMe vernacular, 
and toss it as a doll for the giddy. 

We had more to say ; but it scarcely needs, We are understood. 
Herodotus, we are convinced, would smile if he could see this redintegra- 
tion of his ancient life, while fully acknowledging the abilities, acquire- 
ments, and industry of Professor Wheeler. 


PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. By GEORGE 
Compe. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


In this age—when Continental travellers publish accounts of their “ Two 
weeks’ residence in Constantinople,” or their ‘Day at Athens,” and 
imagine that people take a passionate interest in their dinner-hour, their 
promenades, and other extraordinary events of a similar nature which 
they take the pains to record—in this age, when bilious young gentlemen, 
fancying themselves Byrons or Shelleys write melancholy verses tor {ie 
affliction of mankind; in this age, in fine, when the press pours forth 
daily so vast a literary sewage that the popular mind threatens to be 
swamped with books—it is the duty of the critic to distinguish the true 
and necessary work, and to lay it at the feet of the public. Such a one is 
the work before us. 

Of all that galaxy of names which are the glory of England few are 
more honoured than that of George Combe. He is one of those men 
who during their lifetime have ted into the temple of the 
Immortals ; his contemporaries have p him side by side with Plato, 
Montaigne, Bacon, and the other philosophers of whom the world is proud. 
Let us congratulate our English painters and sculptors on their good for- 
tune in having a philosopher to criticise those productions of ancient times 
which serve them asmodcls. If the faults of the great masters are allowed 
to pass unnoticed, the artists of the present day fall into error and excuse 
themselves by some celebrated example. It is clear, therefore, that any 
one who carefully and conscientiously points out such errors confers a 
lasting obligation on the noble profession of art and on all persons who 
take delight in art. The object of the work is to show that a knowledge of 
phrenology is necessary to the sculptor and painter in their representations 
of that most beautiful of material combinations—the human form, The 
course of reasoning by which the author arrives at, and leads the reader 
to, this conclusion is interesting both as a specimen of logic and as an in- 
troduction to the subject :— 


The human mind and body are the highest objects with which the painter and 
Sculptor have to deal; and while the faculties of the one and the organs of the 
other are not scientifically known, correct representation of their combined effect 
must be extremely difficult. While, for example, the relations between 
endowment and corporeal form and expression are not ascertained, 
the rules of art, and the principles of judging of art, must to a cor- 
responding extent remain empirical. The brain and nervous system are 
the organs by which mind is manifested in this life; and, in so far as art is 
concerned, the other portions of the human frame are merely its executive in- 


struments. It is mind whieh gives to them their eharacter and charm. The 
physiology of the brain and nervous system, by developing the science of mind, 
and general physiology, by unfolding the structure and functions of the other 
portions of the body, will enable the artist to understand the relations between 
particular mental endowments and particular corporeal forms, expressions, 
and qualities; and this knowledge should furnish one element towards cou- 
structing 4 philosophy of art. 


Mr. Combe informs us in a subsequent chapter that the great masters, 
by their knowledge of general physiology, have produced almost irreproach- 
able figures, in so far as the body and limbs are concerned; but that, 
owing to ignorance of phrenology, the heads are in many cases entirely 
inoorrect. Connoisseurs of art are often known to object to particular 
expressions, without being able to state their reasons. This ineapacity. 
in nine cases out of ten, results from ignorance of the laws of phrenology, 
We believe there are few who would be disposed to question the main 
facts upon which that science is founded. It will readily be allowed, for 


| instance, that a large intellect requires a large forehead: a head, on the 


other hand, of which the back portion is unusually developed, will be found 
to belong to a mean, cruel, unprincipled nature. If, therefore, an artist 
represents a philosopher with a receding forehead, shall we not conclude 
that he failed in the most important feature of his work, from ignorance 
of the structure of the brain—or, in other words, from ignorance of phreno- 
logy? Sut the great masters never went to such an extreme as that. 
Their natural instinct—or, more properly speaking, their natural inspira- 
tion—although insufficient to ensure them perfect success, prevented them 
from falling into gross error. Speaking of Raphael’s “ Transfiguration ” 
—which has been called the finest picture in the world—the philosophical 
critic observes :— 


The first impression which it made on me was far inferior to that which its 
reputation had led me to expect; but I distrusted my own judgment and 
sought for instruction from artists. I was told that the composition—the 
balancing and arranging of the group of figures (co as to combine unity, 
variety and harmony) is perfect; that the drawing of each individual figure is 
perfect; that the expression of each in relation to his position, attitude, and 
character, is extremely fine, and that the lights and shadows are managed with 
extraordinary success. Some ofthese opinions are disputed ; but, allowing them 
all to be sound, still the impression on my mind remains that this is not the 
greatest picture in the world. I can now explain the cause of this hesitationin 
recognising its supreme excellence. The spectators in the picture, 
and the most prominent of the disciples, are to a certain degree 
in a state of nervous flutter; their looks, attitudes, and gestures are those of 
feeble or at least commonplace minds excited and agitated by an event which 
upsets their mental equilibrium. The excitement is delicately and gracefully 
represented ; but it is a very prominent feature and is different from that calm, 
powerful, deep expression of perplexity and wonder which is exhibited by 
great minds. 


The reader, although he may be unfamiliar with the picture referred to’ 
cannot but be struck by these remarks. Raphael was not sufliciently 
acquainted with the anatomy of the human head to be infallible in his 
representations of it. The illustrious personages who in the spirit sat to 
him during the production of the “ Transfiguration” have not received 
justice at his hands. The disciples of Christ were not narrow-minded, or 
weak, or cowardly, as represented by the painter; but brave and strong, 
and full of grandeur, both of heart and intellect. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that no censure throughout these observations is intended to be 
attached to the glorious memory of Raphael. The thing Mr. Combe insists 
on is, that no figure-painter or sculptor can attain perfection in his art 
without a knowledge of phrenology. He stipulates that the anatomy of 
the head may receive an equal share of attention with the anatomy of the 
body. We cannot refrain from indulging in another extract. In this 
instance the works criticised are statues, and on that account are even 
more specially liable to phrenological criticism :— 


In Rome I saw a lovely group of statuary, representing Hero embracin€ 
Leander, just as he had emerged from the Hellespont. Her figure and atti- 
tude were admirable, and expressed beauty and attachment in the highest de- 
gree; but her head, the back of which was turned to the spectator, showed an 
enormous development of Philoprogenitiveness, combined with very large 
Destructiveness,—qualities which had no direct connection with the action ; 
deficient Adhesiveness,—the very quality which all her actions expressed 
strongly; and also deficient Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, and Firmness, 


| indicating an inconsiderate, unfaithful, and unsteady character,—the very re- 
| verse of the 


attributes manifested in her conduct. The spectator 
who does not understand the significance of the forms and sizes of particular 
parts of the head may feel imperfections where these aberrations from nature 
occur, although he may not be able to discover the causes of them; while the 
want of harmony will be painfully perceived, as well as intuitively felt, by 
all who understand the meaning of the forms. To them these errors in art 
appear like drawing Venus with a squint or Adonis with a twisted nose. 


Such are a few specimens of the philosophical manner with which Mr. 
Combe treats the task which he has undertaken. We only regret that we 
have not space to quote still more largely, for no amount of praise that 
we could bestow would affect the reader half to agreeably as the 
author’s own words. The whole work bears the trace of earnest 
thought, and reveals an intellect accustomed to grapple with the 
highest class of abstract truths: the sixth chapter in particular com- 
mands our admiration. We venture to state that it is one of the finest 
discourses on painting and sculpture which the age has produced, Beau- 
tiful, and true, like Polonius’ advice to Laertes, it carries con- 
viction with it, and will probably one day form the basis of a phi- 
losophy of art. The whole of Mr. Combe’s works, and this 1s no ex- 
ception, are like those of every true genius, clear, concise, and emphatic. 
He never writes for the sake of writing, or dealsin oracular muddle; but wields 
his pen for wise and lofty purposes. Witness, for instance, his treatise 
on the “ Constitution of Man”—a work in which all the seeming contra- 
dictions between natural and revealed religion are swept away like morn- 
ing mist, leaving the eternal heaven of truth clear and unsullied. But it 
is not only as a propounder of abstract truth that he will be received by 
posterity. He has had another and more special mission, that of rescuing 
a young science from the grasp of Bigotry and Ignorance—monsters which 
in all ages of the world have stood in the paths of heroes and great men. 
That mission accomplished, he can now sit quietly in the light of his 
laurels, and, like Socrates of old, instruct his disciples in the great prin 
ciples of moral aud intellectual philosophy. Two mighty agencies are 
ever at work among men—not inimical, as the narrow-minded ruppose, 
but friendly and co-operating, and as necessary to the perfect organisation 
as the right and left hand. These agencies are Religion and Philosophy. 
It has fallen to the lot of George Combe to be an exponent of the latter ; 
and, while his brother preachers are propounding texts from the revealed 
Bible, he is delivering sermons from that other book—Creation ; so that 
these two works of God—Nature and Holy Writ—by mutually explaining 
and supporting each other, testify to their mutual origin in the Divine, 
and confound those foolish sectarians who endeavour to prove them 
antagonistic, 


Tue British Consut’s Manvau. By E. W. A. Tuson, of the Inner 
Temple. Longman and Co. 


Mr. Tuson’s book, a practical guide for consuls, merchants, shipowners, 
and captains, in their commercial transactions, is well timed. It is less an 
historical account of the office of Consul—though the author kindly in- 
forms us of the origin of the name—than a complete digest of the laws 
and treaties which regulate the duties of our Consuls, and of the inter- 
national laws and usages which govern their conduct in all countries, It 
is a useful book of reierence for those officers, and such as have business 
with them; but it is a dry law compilation which the public generally 
will not care to read, and of which ship-captains will from its very extent 
and" completeness readily defer the perusal. This, however, is less the 
author’s fault than the fault of the Government and Legislature, which 
have failed to simplify and reform the regulations and instructions that 
relate to consular duties. 

- Our Consuls, sharing in the discredit of our diplomacy, of which they are 
a subordinate part, are not at present honoured with much public favour. 
To make them generally acceptable, or.even generally tolerated, something 
should be done to restrict and define their duties and let the public know 
what it has to expect from a class which is intrusted with affairs, judicial, 
diplomatic, international, and mercantile. They come much more in con- 
tact with their country men in foreign couatries than Ambassadors or Minis- 
ters do, and very little generally is the approbation they receive. In the 
Turkish dominions especially our Consuls are ve-ted with great power by 
treaties, and few require to be told that this power has been frequently 
abused, and much odium cast on the English name and authority. A short 
time only has elapsed since the notorious affair of Don Pacifico, a Consul, 
endangered the existence of a Ministry, and involved the country 
in an unseemly contest with the Government of Greece. Our Consuls in 
the East will hereafter be muitiplied, and will be so many additional 
points of contuct between our own and other Governments. It will be 
recollected that our war with China omginated from the first appoint- 
ment of a Trade Superintendent, or Consul, when the Kast India Com- 
pany’s monopoly was done away with. Our Consuls—far more than 
cur Minister—iu the United States have been instrumental, by their 


bungling, in provoking the ill feeling, not yet wholly allayed by our 
apologies, arising from a fruitless attempt to recruit our armies 
in the States. A short time ago the Consul at Rio Janeiro tried 
to compel the captain of a ship bound home from Australia, laden with 
gold and passengers, which had put into that port somewhat leaky, to 
discharge her whole cargo. Oa that the Consul would have obtained large 
fees; but the captain refused, in accordance with the wishes of his passen- 
gers, and conducted his ship in safety to England. The Consul put in a 
claim for the fees he would have been entitled to had the ship been 
unloaded, and caused great vexation and loss to the parties concerned. 
Consuls are, in truth, intrusted wita great powers of annoyance as well as 
protection, and as the-e powers are greatest in those semi-barbarous countries 
with which ordinary diplomatic relations are not maintained, Consuls may 
do a great deal of national mischief. Between the people of intertrading 
nations there are usually only relations of mutual kindness and mutual 
service, as between the Americans and the Engli-h, while between 
their respective Gevernments there may be only relations of hereditary 
ill will, spite, jealousy, mistruet, and defiance. Thus the officers 
who are clothed with diplomatic functions, while their chief business is to 
protect trade, may become conductors of all the angry and hostile feelings 
of their employers. They represent the dignity of the Government and 
the nation, of which, in their own persons, they often exaggerate the im- 
portance ; and, numerous as they now are, they require to be as closely 
watched as the members of our higher diplomacy. We should therefore 
be glad to see their powers restricted and detined, and always confided to 
men distinguished by their acquirements, moderation, and courage. 

We have no doubt that the present work will have its effect in 
tending to this desirable result. That such a work was needed admits of 
no controversy. The only fear is that, from its very compactness, it may 
be deemed uninteresting, and laid upon the shelf among those books of 
reference which no one reads. The Messrs. Longman have spared no 
pains in having it duly announced, and brought before the public ; and, 
should it fail to obtain a reputation, it will not be the fault of the pub- 
lishers, or the author. 


Tue Britiss Emrre—HisroricAL, BioGraruicat, and GEo- 
GRAPHICAL. By Numerous Contributors. With Introductory Disser- 
tation by Professor Creasy. London and Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 

There is an astonishing amount of useful and usable information in this 

well-arranged and extensive compilation, which fit it alike for the 

counting-house or the parlour table, as a bDook of eopious and ready re- 
ference; the first part exhibiting a lucid and accurate synopsis of our 
national history from the earliest times, with a judicious and intelligent 
preface by Professor Creasy, in which an able précis of the whole vast 
subject will be found. Part second comprises a series of biographical 
sketches of the principal names in British biography, in which a rapid 
bird’s-eye view is presented of the main tacts and most prominent points 
in each life, clearly and carefully written, and “ without o’erflowing full” 
enough for general use and reference. The third part of this really ex- 
cellent work is a luminous and copious geographical outline of the British 

empire, presenting at a glance a brief but distinct statement of every im- 

portant city, town, or village in Great Britain, and its vast dependencies. 

This is a most useful section of the work, as in the perspicuous, though 

necessarily brief, accoun's of each a vast deal of valuable information will 

be found—statistical, historical, and physical—and will be admirably 
adapted for the wants of the counting-house. 

The volume is enriched with several hundred excellent woodcuts, which 
most agreeably diversify and enrich its pages, and is truly a miracle of 
concentrated information and knowledge. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. S., Leicester —General Prince Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul is the only son 
of the ex-King of Westphalia, Jerome Napoleon, brother of Napoleon I, and 
now @ Marshal of France. John Bernadotte, late King of Sweden, married 
Eugenia Clary, the younger sister of the wife of Joseph Bonaparte, King of 
Spain. This Eugenia Clary, now 74 years of age, is the Queen Dowager of 
Sweaen. Her and Bernadotte’s son, Oscar, present King of Sweden, is mar- 
ried to Jos-phine, daughter of the famous Prince Eugene Beauharnais, the 
brother of Queen Hortense, who was mother of Napoleon III. 

J. B., Chelsea.—Charles I, half-pound piece, 1642, struck at Oxford. 

SOUTHWELL, Y.L.S.—We imagine your coin to be nothing more than a brass 
jetton of Nuremburg. 

KILKENNY.—1l. Copper coin of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, of the value o 
loer. 2. Copper coin of the Great Mogul, Shah Allum. 38. Coin of the late 
Sultan. 4 and 5. Cuins of the present Sultan. 

EDINBURGH, GsMMA.—1. Coin of Zurich. 2. Coin of Cerlo Ruzzini, Doge of 
Venice. 3. Coin of Bavaria. 

ASUBSCBIBER, Warring‘on.— We cannot undertake to inquire into the subject of 
your complaint, which may, possibly, arise from an oversight. 

. G. P.—A. is not responsible tor the acts of his late servant 

Ciinton.—The address of the Church Missionary Society is Salisbury-square, 
Fieet-street. 

Tom Pouce, Leeds.—See the New Quarterly Review. 

A CORRESPONDENT.—The heating apparatus at Farnborough Church, described 
in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws ot April 5, was manufactured ut the 
iron foundry of Mr Wood, Knutsford, in Cheshire. 

A SCIOLIST, who professes to know so much chemistry as to theorise upon 
Combustion, might have thought that Mr Ausell would guard against naphtha 
by taking a piece of clean and dry potassium ; and he might also have seen 
that Mr. Ansell had answered his former letter supposing him to be unlearned 
in the mode of miking chemical exp: riments; and had, therefore, told him 
the easiest mode of provi g an undoubted fact (doubted by professors of 
chemistry). Let him try the following experiment:—Dry a piece of potassium 
and pare off its surface (to ensure separation of naphtha), and place the clean 
and bright metal into an ordinary bulb-tube; let the buib-tube be previously 
fitted with a two-way tube provided with stopcocks of glass, through one of 
which oxygen can pass, and through the second carbonic acid. Al being 
arranged, start as follows:—Fuse the potassium by a spirit-lamp, when fused 
admit oxygen to burn off any naphtha which may chance to be there, and while 
the potassium is in full combustion shut off the oxygen and admit the carbonic 
acid. The potassium will continue its combustion, and he will find carbon 
mixed with the resulting carbonate of potassium ; aud it is hoped his know- 
ledge of chemistry will direc him how to find and prove it. 

I, N.—The arms of the East India Company, as establishe? by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1698, are as follow :—Az. across gu.,in the dexter chief quarter an 
escutcheon of the arms of France and England quarterly, the shield orna- 
mented and regally crowned, or. Crest: A lion rampant guardant or, sup- 
porting between his fore-feet a regal crown ppr. Supporters: Two lions ram- 
pant guardant or, each supporting a banner erect or, charged with a cross gu. 
Motto: “ Auspicio regis et Senatus Anglie.” Prior to 1693 the Eas: India 
Company bore other arms, which had a sphere for a crest, two sea-lions for 
supporters, and the motto “ Deo ducente, nil nocet.” 


SEVERAL modifications and improvements have of late been made in the 
costume of the Coldstream Guards, which, by the aid of the annexed En- 
graving, we shall beable to render our readers acquainted with. The Night 
Sentry has been made almost luxuriously comfortable, even in the most 
severe weather, by the new great-coat which has been recently given him. 
The old great-coat had a cape scarcely covering the shoulders, whilst the 
New one, with a cape extending to the waist, and without sleeves, is in- 
tended to be worn over the beits and the old great-coat, and affords a de- 
gree of warmth highly desirable upon cold bitter nights in an exposed 
situation. The Drill Sergeant's collar—as,indeed, have also those of the en- 
tire corp2:—has been considerably reduced in depth,and the gold facings and 
star have been decreased in proportion. Shoulder-straps of biue cloth, 
edged with gold, have been substituted for his large box epaulets ; and 
the breast of the coat is made to turn down at the option of 
the wearer, showing its blue facings. The Colour Sergeant has 
now a plain blue cloth collar, decorated with a star, but no gold Jace. The 
Drum Mojor's massive epaulets have been exchanged for wings of gold lace 
with bullion fringe, and the facings on the breast have been widened at 
the top and sloped more pointedly towards the waist. The Drum Major 
is represented in our Engraving with the exceedingly-handsome silver- 
mounted blackthorn stick, six feet high, “ presented by Captain Charles 
Baring to the Drums of the Coldstream Guards, 1855.” The Barrack 
Guard have had their convenience consulced by the substitution of the new 
unstiffened blue forage cap with white band for the hard unbending cap 
they used to wear, The Drummer’s new collar, opening in front and narrower, 
must make him feel more at ease; aud wings of blue cloth and of blue and 
white fringe have replaced his oldepaulets. ©The Major's uniform has also 
undergone a change: a star and crown decorate his new collar, and his 
epaulets have been condemned; a plain gold cord on the left shoulder to 
keep the sa-h on being the farthest attempt to replace them. His sword, 
formerly \ ith leathern now with steel scabbaid, is slung so as to be 
available either on foov'or horseback. 1t will be advisable to notice here 
also the change which has been made in the wanner of wearing the belt 
and sash. The sash is now worn over the left shoulder iustead of round 
the waist; and a waistbelt has been substituted fur the sidebelt, which was 
formerly worn over the right shoulder, transferring the weight to be 
carried from the chest to the hips. 
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MONUMENT TO CAPTAIN NOLAN. 


In Memory 
LEWIS EDWARD NOLAN, 
Captain in the 15th or King’s Hussars, 
Andi A.D.C. to Major-General Airey, 
Quartermaster-General to the Forces 


In the Crimea. 
© 


He Fell at the Head of 


The Light Cavalry Brigade 
In the Charge at Balaclava, 
Onthe 25th October, 1854, 
Aged 36. 


GENERAL SiR GEORGE BERKELEY, K.C.B., 
On whose Staff he Served in India, 
GENERAL AIREY, 

His Brother Officers and Friends, 
Have Erected this Tablet 
As a slight Tribute of their Esteem 
And Affectionate Regerd 
For the Memory of One 
Of the Most Gallant, Intelligent, 
And Energetic Officers 
In Her Majesty's Service. 


Tue above memorial has lately been erected at Maidstone, to the 
memory of the brave Captain Nolan, who fell at Balaclava. 


MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF CAPT BUTLER, 
THE GALLANT DEFENDER OF SILISTRIA, AND HIS TWO BROTHERS. 


Tris mural monument has been erected in the parish church of Thomas- 
town. county Kilkenny, to the memory of Captain James Armar Butler, the 
gallant defender of Silistria, of whom some months ago we gave a Portrait 
in this journal; of Captain Henry Thomas Butler, of the 55th Foot, who 
fell whil-t gallantly fighting at the Battle of Inkerman ; and of Captain 
George Butler, of the 86th Foot, who died of fever in Bombay in December, 
1854. these gallant brothers, the sons of Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
Henry Edward Butler, and grandsons of Henry Thomas, Earl of Carrick, 
all died within a period of six months whilst gloriously fighting in the 
eause of their country. 

The monument consists of a groundwork of black marble, containing 
a scroll in white marble, bearing the inscription above. 

The scroll is surmounted by a variety of military emblems, as will be 
seen by the Illustration; above this are the family arms; and, strange to 
say, the shield bears no other emblem than the crescent, under which 


Sacred to the Memory of 
HENRY THOMAS, CHARLES GEORGE, 
and JAMES AKMAR, 
eloved and Lamented Sons of Licut.-General the 
Hon. Henry Edward Butler. and Grandsons of 
Henry Thomas, 2nd Earl of Car rick. 
HENRY THOMAS BUTLER, 
Captain in the 55th Regiment, 
And Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Served in the Campaign in China, 
nd was killed at the Battle of Inkerman, the 5th Nov., 


1854, whilst gallantly and nobly performing 
his duty, aged 42 years. 
CHARLES GEORGE BUTLER, 
Captain in the 86th Regiment, 
Died of fever, at Bombay, the 17th December, 1854, 


Aged 31 years. He served in Scinde. 
JAMES ARMAR BUTLER, 
Captain in the Ceylon Kifle Regiment, 
Served in Caffreland, and died the 2ist ./une, 1854, at 
Silietria, on the Danube, aged 27 years, 
Of wounds he receive} whilst aiding the Turks 
In their Memorabie and successful defence of that 
Fortrers By his prudence. courage, skill, ability, 
and intrepid daring, this young Volunteer, 
Assisted by his gallant friend and brother officer, 
Infused into the garrison that spirit of heroic resistance 
Which led to its triumphant defence; 
(The words of Field-Marshal the Lord Raglan, 
and of General Visc unt Hardinge). 
After having defeated the last effort 
Made by a numerous and powerful Russian army 
He was mortal!y wounded, 
And was mournfully followed to the grave by the 
Brave men whom he had so often led to victory. 
“They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their death they were not divided.”"—II. Sam. i. 23. 
“ He calleth His own sheep by name and leadeth them 
out "—John x. 3. 
‘\ The righteous hath hopein His death.”— Prov. xiv. 13. 


MONUMENT TO CAPTAIN BUTLER, AND IIS TWO BROTHERS, AT 
THOMASTOWN. : 


banner two of the sone died. Under the arms ie a medal bearing the words 

“ China, Alma, Inkerman, Scinde, Caffreland, Silistria” From this last 
service medals of her | ditions of peace humiliatin 
decoration from the Sultan, being a | iis attention to Poland, an 


emblem are suspended four decorations—three being 
Britannic Majesty, and the fourth a 
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these emblems are two colours; on the ieft being figuratively displayed 
the three swords worn by the three brothers. 
This monument has been erected at the sole expense of the hon. 


and gallant father of the deceased ; the designer being Mr. Gaffin, of 


Regent-street. The mention of the name of Thomastown revives many 
historic recollections, particularly in the minds of those who have read 
the lines of Swift—Captain Matthew, the celebrated swordsman, and 
other celebrities. According to a work called “ The Heroes of the Crimea,” 
published by Mr. Ryan, Captain Butler, the hero of Silistria, was the 
first British officer who drew his sword in defence of Turkey. 


MONUMENT TO LIEUT. OUSELEY, RN., AT KIEL, 


Tre present war has doubtless caused but too much mourning and an- 
guish to many hearts, and has rendered desolate too many homes. It hax, 
however, not only produced feats of the most brilliant courage, and called 
forth, in the highest degree, the rarer quality of heroic endurance, but has 
also elicited striking and touching examples of the kindly feelings engen- 
dered by the softenirg and humanising principles that influence modern 
warfare. Thus the treatment of prisoners and disabled enemies has 
generally been marked by kindness and care, and even the less civilised 
tribes who have taken part in the late campaigns have, in many instances, 
tempered the traditional ferocity of their practices in war, and emulated 
the humanity of western combatants. Let us hopefully trust that these 
happy innovations on the barbarous war-code may be permanently 
adopted by many who have fought on either side during the 
last two years. But it is in the daily interchange of friendly 
offices among those of the same corps, or serving on board the same ship, 
that the kindly feelings of brotherhood among comrades are developed 
and ripened ; while a thousand opportunities occur of knowing and testing 
the good qualities of companions and messmates, and forming links of 
friendship that are never perhaps so strong as when commenccd in early 
youth and riveted by exposure to the dangers and difficulties of naval and 
military life.. A pleasing instance of these kindly feelings among com~ 
rades is afforded by the erection of ths Monument, of which a drawing is 
annexed, by the messmates of Lieut. Johan R Ouseley, of H.M.S. Pem- 
broke, who died at Kiel in Ovtober last, trom the effects of exposure during 
the bombardment of Sveaborg. Too ill to return to England when his 
ship was ordered to the West Indies, this young officer was landed at 
Bellevue by his kiad and considerate commander. Captain Seymour, in the 
hope that quiet and the pure air of those picturesque and salubrious 
heights might restore him to health, 


il 


ib 
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MONUMENT TO LIRUTENANT OUSELEY, R.N., AT KIEL. 


Mr. Ouseley had served on board the Duke of Wellington during the 
previous operations in the Baltic in 1854, and was at the taking of Bomar- 
sund. The flagship anchored in the harbour of Kiel on the return of the 
fleet to England in 1855; and then his former mesemates learned the 
death of their comrade; and, with feelings that do honour equally to 
themselves and the object of their regret, caused this monument to be 
placed over his grave, in testimony of their regard and esteem. 

The monument, seven feet high, simple in form, is situated in the pretty 
cemetery of Kiel, on a green slope appropriately close to the beach of the 
tideless Baltic. Near it are the graves of some of our gallant allies, who 
thus, as in but too many other instances, end on more distant shores, 
find a common resting place. There are inscriptions on both the front 
and back of the monument—one simply recording the birth of Lieutenant 
Ouseley at the British Legation at Rio de Janeiro, during the mission of 
his father, Sir W. Gore Ouseley, to the Court of Brazil; and his death 
at Kiel. at the early age of twenty-one The other records the erection of the 
monument by the officers who served with him on board the flagship, 
as a mark of their esteem and respect. Two quotations from Holy Writ 
are added :—*“ I am the Resurrection and the Life,” and “ Blessed are the 
pure of heart, for they shall see God.” 

Some circumstances incidentally connected with the subject of these re- 
marks brings forcibly to mind the blessings conferred on mankind by 
modern science in cases of this nature. Not only was Sir W. Gore Ouseley 
summoned to his son’s bedside in time ‘to sooth the last days of his 
existence, and to surround him with those comforts and attentions which 
only a fond parent’s affection could so effectually bestow ; but medical 
advice, and even prescriptions, were forwarded from the family physician 
in London, by means of the electric telegraph. It were idle to hope that 
marks of esteem and affection, such as that so gracefully and kindly 
offered by the officers of the Duke of Wellington, however gratifying to 
surviving friends, can succeed in healing the anguish of a parent’s heart at 
the loss of a beloved and, from all accounts, most deserving son; but 
such proofs of regard on the part of his comrades cannot but be deeply and 
gratefully felt by his family, while the good feeling thus evinced does 
honour to the profession td which they belong, and must command the 


respect and warm approval of all classes of their countrymen. 


(or * dead’’) letters that 
State during the current year is put down at five and a quarter millions, of 
which 46,000 came from Cologne, 26,000 
4000 from Bremen. All these letters 


the day was addressed by him to the troops :—"Scutari, April 2, 1856. Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officers, and Soldiers, Peace hes been signed between the 
‘Allies and Russia. The world may justly greet with joy the termination of a 
war and of sacrifices which have proved unprofitable toit. As for us whose sad 
fate it is to see the realiaation of our hopes once more removed by this peace, 
there is one thing that can tonsole vs—viz., the evidence of the fact established 
by these events, that it is impossible to vanquish Russia, or to establish pnd 
the security of Europe, without our co-operation. It is clear that the Poli 
nation must weigh powerfully in the balance of the future destinies of the world, 
although its inflaence has not only been underrated, but almost repelled, by the 
x esiern Powers. Russia, who appeared before to defy with scorn the most 
ormidable armaments of the West, consented all of a sudden to undergo con- 
to her pride 28 soon as she saw Western Europe turn 
the formation of the first detachment of a Polish 


reward conferred on the gallant defender of Silistria. On each side of | national army for the purpose of restoring Polaud to its independence,” 


_ (Arr, 26, 1856, 


THE GREAT CEMETERY AT WOKING. 


CoMMON SENSE, when left to freedom of action, produces, in a greater or 
less degree, the same efficiency of results. It is this truth, acting in con- 
nection with one of the stron gest instincts of human nature, which led the 
varied succession of races, occupying England at an early date, to select 
the sunny downs and open heaths of the southern counties for places 
of sepulchre; and it is this same sense, strengthened by the count- 
less admitted truths of advanced knowledge, which has led to the adop- 
tion of one of the loveliest of these sites as a Great National Cemetery. 

A glance at the Ordnance Survey shows that it was amongst the 
undulating levels to the south of London that the most fitting 
site would be found for a burial-ground commensurate with the 
needs of the metropolis, and with the requirements necessitated 
by advanced opinion on the great question of extramural se- 
pulchre. Throughout the mass of Parliamentary evidence ecduced 
between 1842—47 on the urgent question of the burial of the me- 
tropolitan dead this fact strikingly appears; and of the sites examined 
with a view to use as a national cemetery not more than two were to 
the north of the Thames. But Parliament effecting little beyond en- 
larging and strengthening public opinion, it was reserved to the Ne- 
cropolis Company to purchase a site, and open a cemetery worthy of 
the term of national. The due requirements for such a place were 
so many and so opposite, a3 to create, as it must have seemed 
at first, entire and hopeless impracticability ; but, through boldness 
of idea, prevision as to the future, and a determinate course of action, the 
larger portion of these obstacles were, from the first, overcome. Most sin- 
gular to say, throughout the mass of Parliamentary evidence before re- 
ferred to, and though many of the most earnest promoters of a great 
change in the burial of the metropolitan dead were men of scientific at- 
tainments, not once was the idea broached that steam might be usid as a 
motive power in the conveyance of the dead. Thus their range was con- 
fined to almost suburban limits; whereas, the Necropolis Company, acting 
upon this idea from the first, could not only secure euch a broad extent of 
land as should, in pursuance of enlightened Continental usage and opinion 
in reference to the burial of the dead, give to each corpse a separate grave, 
but fix upon a spot that, without undue panegyric, is worthy the de- 
scription of a Sylvanus in prose or a Pope in poetry. 

To enjoy these beauties there needs the golden sunlight of the spring oy 
summer day, We leave the dense city, and reach the open country with 
the speed of the winds. We pass villages, and cottages, and farms, fields, 
and open tracts of country ; we see in the distance woods and heathery up- 
lands. If it be summer, rivulet and little river and sedgy pool lie silvered 
in the sunlight, and wild flowers waft to us their scent from hedgerow 
banks, from fields, from blossoming heaths. By-and-by the scene becomes 
wilder and more solitary. The dun heath reaches us on either hand, and 
we seem, whether so or not, to toil up a rugged ascent, to break speed, 
make pauses; and then on, on our difficult way. This sense of ascent 
adds inconceivably to the coming effect. In an instant the funeral train 
is unlinked from the giant power which led it on, and glides gently down 
into the undulating plain, which has thus been made one of the great 
burial-places of mighty London. 

The whole .szene is most varied and extensive, though a succession? 
encircling hills bound this extent, and lend the charm of peacefulness and 
solitude To the west and south these hills are very striking. Those 
towards Hampshire lie as we can see, amidst wilds and solitary heaths, 
and bear to their summits traces of rugged nature; whilst those to the 
south are fringed by woodlands, and softened, in some degree, by culti- 
vation. 

The extent of land possessed by the Necropolis Company is upwards of 
two thousand one hundred acres, more than four hundred of which, of most 
appropriate soil, are already set apart and used for burial purposes. Even 
this portion of the vast whole is in extent more than one-fourth that of 
the metropolitan cemeteries and graveyards taken aggregately. In the 
latter—which do not altogether exceed 283 acres—50,000 human beings 
were, till the most recent date, annually interred; or, more correctly 
speaking, desecrated. Under such a system there could be neither an 
appropriate decay of the dead, nor safety for the living; for, not only has 
the clayey and antiseptic quality of the soil of London rendered it in all 
ages more or less untitted for burial purposes, but the evil was enormously 
increased by crowding the dead together in layers, or accumulating it in pit- 
like graves. For centuries this system of burial, arisingpartly from the 
necessary limit of space, had been one of the evils of London. Mention of this 
may be found in most of the old writers ; and the eagerness with which new 
graveyards were opened without the walls whenever opportunity occurred, 
or addition made to those within, points to the same fact. Indeed, all 
the great epochs of a rapidly-increased population were more or less con- 
nected with this question of extramural burial. This was eminently the 
case in the reign of Elizabeth, when the dead were carried out for inter- 
ment in Moorfields and Finsbury, Again, at the Restoration, when 
Winchester-park and Bankside, in Southwark, were broken up and built 
upon; and again at the close of the present century. At this last date 
many new burial-grounds were formed in places then suburban ; but now, 
as true legislative judgment might have foreseen, surrounded by densely- 
populated districts, and with all the evils intermural burial again and 
again repeated, Thus we see the folly of temporising with questions of 
this kind, or viewing them from any merely immediate point of view ; 
and it is not till we bring prevision to bear, till we legislate in an enlarged 
and generous spirit for future generations, as well as our own, that we 
shall finally or rightly solve the three great and urgent questions of 
metropolitan social life—namely, the burial of the dead, the water supply, 
and house accommodation. y 

It is this enlarged, we may almost say philosophic, view of the question 
at issue that has been from the beginning the great distingvishing feature, 
as well as support, of the Necropolis Company. Its resolve to carry out 
the enlightened Continental usage of giving to each corpse a separate grave, 
and the binding itself to performance by a rigid clause in its Act ot 
Incorporation, elicited the admiring praise of the able men who drew up, 
in 1852, the valuable report on Metropolitan Burials. Further, its pre- 
vision in purchasing so vast a tract of land as: shall meet the need of 
generations yet unborn, and the liberality and earnestness with which it 
has commenced the work of making this vast graveyard for London the 
most beautiful garden in the world— thus associating the solemnities of 
death with nature in her loveliest and purest aspects—must be commended 
by all thore who see the foundations on which social progress and public 
morality truly rest.. As we take our way amidst winding walks and 
future avenues; as we pause upon beautifully-preserved patches of the 
ancient heather, listen to the murmur of countless -bees—look down, 
perhaps, into some newly-dug grave, bapege art deme spotless for its coming 
guest ; if we breathe—if it be May or fune—the accumulated, almost 
overpowering, scent of countless American plants, then in all the luxuriance 
of leaf and blossom; if we rest béneath the pleasant shade of acacia 
or beech tree, oak or cedar; yew or drooping ash ; if we seek 
the pleasant, low, verandahed, simple refreshment-houses; if we 
go beyond, and ascend the turfy hillocks on which lie the primi- 
tive-looking little church and chapel seen in our Illustration; if we 
glance wi pon the heavenly sunlight of the summer day flooding the 
tease! floor, and flickering amidst the shadows of the wood-wrought 


_|-roof ; if we look from door to door, to the scene beyond on either side, of 


fields, woods, rus+et heaths, and distant hills, that in their green yet sterile 
wildness must be ever solitary and closing out the world, we can but 
rejoice that our lot is cast in an age of ameliorations, and that countless 
generations shall rest here—honoured in their dust, when their varied 
work be done. Further,—as the corpses brought to either of the reoeption- 
houses by the funeral tender are now taken each one its separate way, 
followed by its mourning group, and by paths where privacy is unbroken, 
and none but soothing and religious influences around,—when amidst this 
scene, the clergyman or minister, unharassed by other duties, as in the 
city parishes, reads reverently the prayers for the dead.— when all which is 
thus taking place tends to raise the dignity and self-respect of human 
nature, and create a sublime idea of the great mystery of the grave, we 
perceive by contrast, more aud more, what the evils of city and suburban 
burial have deen, and what an educative process lies witbin even this por- 
tional one of their reformasion. : 

As likely to be the case from the general interest taken through- 
out by the educated classes of the metropolis in the question of «x- 
tramural burial, Woking Cemetery, as a place of interment, is rising 
rapidly into note. Some of the aristocracy have likewise graves 
here; thus making good the unvarying rule, that it is tle 

. (Continued on page 464.) 


Apnit 26, 1856.) 


NAVAL REVIEW.—SMITH TESTI- 


NIAL FU? D.—The Provisional Committee of the above 

Fund foal that they cannot allow the appronching display of Naval 
ower to pase over, exciting as it does the pride and interest of al! 
vue of their countrymen, without again apprali g io general 
sympathy in favour of 1 b sega from whose talents and labours 
~ been directly derived peculiar efficiency of that magnificent 


for oe 
fel hound to point out that every versel of that force, from 
Phage bore to Mine gun-boat, owes her special capability, 
whether for ocean warfare or for conling operations, to the special 
application of aninvention which, though long known and often 
tred, had been generally regarded as impracticable, 
In the year 1839 however, the practical art ef screw navigation 


yas commenced by the firet voyage of the ‘ Archimedes,” the frst 
e ew shi 

ood the fleet Bote assembled at Spithead. as well ss the entire 

serew navy of Engiand—+hip a‘ter ship, and class »fter class. 

‘Ratt er’ to the ™ 


Luke of Wel'ington '—ir not less the 
sages of the © Archimedes " 
* Archimedes " herself the direct result of 


cress of the avetem aud witnesees to the steaty perseverance 
with w 1 Wr Smith has continued to devote the best years of his 
life in deve oping the capabilities of the screw, the Committee are 
sensible that their efforts have been attended as yet with a success 
very {nuteuuet» to the merita of the case they now advocate; and. 
while expressisg their thanks to the many influential gentlemen 
whose names and subscriptions so greatly aid them in urging the 
claims of Mr Smith as a national benefactor, and while gratefully 
acknowledgivg the recent support of a pension, graciously awarded 
by her Majesty for his services in special e-nnection with the Navy, 
they still believe that there are many of their countrymen, in all ranks 
and clasees, to whose public spirit they may confidently spies for 
co-operation and example in raising a competent rewar for the 
successful introduction of so at an improvement in the means of 
maritime enterprise, but which they know to have been as barren of 
pecuniary recompense to Mr. Smith himself as it has been conduc! ve 
to the power and reputation of England, and advantageous to the 
commerce of the world. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 

James Allan, Esq , Managing Virector of the reninsalar and Oriental 

Company. 

ries Atherton, Esq., Chief Engineer H.M. Deckyard, Woolwich. 

Seaoe Reardm: re, Ed , Manager of the General Steam Navigation 

Company 8 Engine-works. 
H. Wollaston Blake, sn A ee London. 

sambard K. Bronel, Exq., F.R.8., 
Eaward Chappell, E:q., Capt., R.N., Secretary to the Royal West 

India Mai! Company 
William Crispin, Capi. R.N , the Royal Yacht. 
John Utlay Ellis, Esq., Chairman of the General Serew Steam Ship- 

ping Company. 

‘oshua Field, ., F.B.S., engineer, London. 
Jenn Fincham, wea, late Master Shipwright, H.M. Dockyard, Ports- 

mouth, 

ir Richard Grant, Kt., Capt., R.N. 
Baward Humphrys, Esq., late Chief Engineer, H.M. Dockyard, Wool- 


ich. 
ucGreker Taird, Esq., Managing Director of the African Mail Com- 


any. 

Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Chief Engineer of H.M. Navy. 

Charles J Mare. aes shipbuilder, London. 

Joseph Miller, Esq, FR 8, engineer, London. 

Robert Napier, Esq.. engineer, Glasgow. 

James Nasmyth, Esq., enginerr, Manchester. 

John Penn, Esq., engineer, Greenwich.; 

George Rennie. Esq , F.R 8., engineer, London. 

Joseph d’a Samuda Eaq., engineer, London. 

Robert St phenson, Esq., M.P., F.R S., C.F. 

Isaac Watts, Esq , Asristant-Surveyor H M. Navy. 

Money Wig am. Esq , shipbuilder, London. 

Josegh Whitworth, as engineer, Manchester. 

Charles Manby, Esq. F RS., C E., Secr tary of the Institution of 

Civil Engineers, Treasurer. 

R. P. Halsted, Capt., R.N.. and J. Scott Russell, Esq., F.R.S , en- 
gineer, Hon, Secs, 


ATTESTATIONS, 

Extract from the Report.of Baron Charles Dupin to the 4 eademy 
of Sciences, Paris on the Prizesawarded by the French Government 
to M. | upuy de Lome, and M Moll, Officiers Supérieurs du G nie 
Maritime, et Ing(nieurs de la Mari e de lere classe. and M. Bourgois, 
Capiteine de Frégate, for the hap cot: application of steam and 
screw propulsion to sailing versels of war:— 

Cs Fin 1845 un fermier de Middlesex, M, Francis Pettit Smith, escadro 
horizonta’ement une vis d@’Archimdée & Varritre et dans la 
partie lg plus pincie dela cardné : cette vis est continue; elle a denx 
revolutions completes. L’auteur prend son brevet le 31 Mai, 1836. 

“ Revenone au fermier Smith. Aussi peu savant dans le principe 
que lo barbier Arkwright, il avait la m@me persévérance et le méwe 
indomptable courage. Ces deux qualit¢s morales l'ont fait triompher 
de tous Jes obstacles. M. Smith, pendant deux années, essayé son 
bateau sur Ix Tamise et sur le canal de Paddington. Dans ce canel, 

ar un accident heureux. une révolution desa vis @’Archiméde est 
Brisée et Je navire marehe plus vite qu'auparavant. C'est un trait 
de Jumitre, et lon finira par n’employer qu'une moitie, qu'un tiers, 
et rome une moindre partie de révolution d'hélice. Par ce moyen, 
l'on pourra leger le propulseur dans une étreite ouverture verticale, 
en avant du gouvernail, entre deux étambeta. 

“ Dessai en essais, M, Smith se hasarde a Jutter contre les diffi 
cultés de lamer. Avee un navire extrémement petit, il s’aventure 
dans La Manche, et brave uné mer toujours si dure, en essuyant des 
temps mauvais ; son courage inspire une favour universelle. 

“TL Alliance d'Angleterre prend un vif intérét & des essais tent(s si 
eourageusement, et couronn s par le succés. Elle demande & M, 
Smith uv essai plus considéra”le, et la construction d'un navire & 
hélice de 200 tonneavx, avant de conclure & l'adoption du nouveau 
systhme. En e nsquenes, l’Archimede, de 237 tonneaux est eonstruit 
et mis &ls mer. L Amirauté se serait montrée satisfai e, si, dans les 
experiences demandes, le batiment eft parcouru 5 noeuds par heure; 
{) en parcourut prés du double. Malgré le vent et la marée, il ne mit 
que vingt heures pour aller de Gravesend & Portsmouth. 

“Convaincue par ses epréuves, |’Amirauté d’Angleterre accepte 
Vhelice pour ses propres navires. En 184), elle fait conmencer & 
Sheerness son premier bAtiment & propulseur helicoYdes, le Rattler, du 

rt de 138 tonneaux, hatiment qu’on mit & la mer au print mps de 

843, On multipliat les expGriences sur ce navire et l'Amiraut‘, 
eomplétement ¢difi‘e, ordonna de construire & la fois vingt batiments 
de l’Etat a propulseurs hélicoites."’ 


Letter from the Right Hon. the Earl of Minto. G.C.B., &e. (First Lord 
: of the Admiralty 1835 to 1841). 
“London, June 13. 1854. 

“Dear Sir,—I have not a doubt that Mr. Smith may justly claim 
the merit of having been the first to introduce the use of the screw 
propeller, and it was owing to his success in its application that 
shortly before I left the Admiralty I felt mysef justi in ordering 
the Rattler to be built for the purpose of testing the comparative ad- 
vantages of the paddle and the screw. 

“Believe me, dear Sir, yours ‘igieceas © 

**Charles A. Caldwell, Esq. _. INTO. 

“T can have no objection whatever to your making any use of my 
letter that can be serviceable to Mr. Smith. ’’ 


Letter from the Right Ton. the Earl of Haddington, &e. (First Lord 
of the A7miralty 1841 to 1846). 
‘ Br teal Prestonkirk, N.B., Aug. 24, 1854. 

“ Sir,—It is impossible for me to take it upon myself to offer an 
opinion as to which of the claimants isto be attributed the mvrit of 
the first invention of the screw propeller. but I believe that the success 
of the Archimedes, follow:d by the trial of the Rattler (built under 
Lord Minto’s Board), Jed to the adoption of the screw in her Majesty’s 
navy and in the mercba t service 

“Tt is admitted, I believe that to Mr. Pettit Smith Ls the 
credit of the suecess of the Archimedes; consequently he is enti'led to 
be considered as the introducer of a a most valuable improvement in 
Steam” navigation. 

“ He was employed generally under the steam d it of the 
Admiraity in my time, and I have every reason to ve that his 
services were found to be very valuable. 

“ But the professional names atiached to the attestation you have 
furnished me with, as well as those of the most eminent cers, 
are of fur greater value to Mr. Smith than any testimony of: can 
possibly be.—Lhave the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble 
servant, “ HADDINGTON, 

“ Captain Halsted, R.N. py 

“Tinclose the answer to] your letter, of which you may make any 


use you may think fit.”’ 
Le a “Downing: street, Jan. 21, 1855. 
“8'r,—I am drstred by Lord Palmerston to inform you that tho 
Queen has bees graciously pleased to direct that a ion of £200 per 
annum should be granted to you upon the Civil List, in eonsidera- 
tion of you exertions in earrying jout the applieation of the screw 
propeller to her Majesty's navy.— Ihave the honour to be, Sir, your 
cbedient servant, . “WILLIAM Law, 
“8, P, Smith, Eeq.” 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Richard Abethell, Esq., Master Shipwright, her Majesty's 
Dockyard, Portsmouth oon se - os 
Jas Atlan, Esq . Managing Director of the Peninsular and 


Per Com Tel regio . ae » 

. jaten, ., Birmingham +. oe As 

Captain W. 8 Andcews North of Europe Steam Naviga- 
‘ton Company, 64, King William. street 


oo we «65 
John George Appold, Esq., Wilson-street, Fins’ r 10 
Cc. Atherton, ert Chief Engineer H.M. Dosen’, Wool, 


ch as eo oe ry * oo . 
Captain Horatio ‘I’. Austin, R.N., C.B., Admiralty Inspect. r 


of rackets, Southampton - ++ - as 
The Australasian Pacific Mail Steam-Packet Company, 
Moorgete-street 


Thomas Back, &sq.. Military Department, Fast India House 
Messrs. Bayley and Ridley, 2, Cowper's-court —.. 
Jobn Barrow, Eaq., F.R.S . Admiralty «+ 
George Beardmore. Eeq., Deptford 
Joseph Beardmore, Esq.. 


- - 


Navi Company's Engine Works, Dep’ a 
Joseph aiiorar Wie, Be ptiurd os ae se 
eptford ae 


William Beardmore, ‘ds 


- 


1K. Grunel, Hoa Fit. CE. Deke-street, Westminster 
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EF Millwall oe os ae 

Wiliam Carpmael, Eeq. 0.E., Patent-eflice, Lincoln's-inn 

Willian Catt, ksq., Brighton .. BF os ie 

Captain E. Chappell, R.N., Secretary of the Royal West 
India ‘al Company, Moorgate-street .. os - 8% 0 
Howry Chatfleld, Esq., Master Shipwrighi, H.M. Dockyerd, ee 
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Jaber Church, Eeq., C.E., Chelmsford .. o os 
D. K. Clark, Eeq., C.E., Great North of Scotland Railway 
Company, Aberdeen .. “ - 
Lieutenant J. gages R.N. 
Robert Cowen. -y Carlisle - “- o . 
Gcmmander Peter Cracroft, R.N., H-M.S. St. Jound'Acre 1 
Captain W. Crispin, R.N., the Royal Yacht, Portsmouth .. 10 
Messrs. William Denny end Brothers, shipbuilders, Dum- is 
barton Pry e. “ oe os ee 
Jobn Dinnen, Esq., Inspector of Steam Machinery Afloat, 
Admiralty, Somerset-house .. ct 
Messrs. Richard Durant and Co., Lloyd's 
Messra. C. and W. Ea Ie, eng neers, Hull 
David Elder, Esq., engineer, Glasgow .. 
James Elliott. Esq., C.E., Dymcburch, Kent ae. 2 
J. U. Ellis, Chairman of the General Screw Stenrm Company, 
Adelaide-place. London-bridge 2s es oe 
Messrs. Allen Everitt and Son, Birmingham i 
Chas Few, Esq , Henrietta-street. Covent-garden 
J. Fincham, late Master Shipwright, 1.M. Dockyard, Ports- 
mouth . * eo as, + 
Captain John Ford Marine Superintendent, General Screw 
Steam Shipping Company, Southampton os 
Captain Rob: rt Ford, Batterse« .. ne oni 
Joseph Freeman, Eeq., Arti''“r«-place, Finsbury 
Charles Frodsham, Eeq , sirand .. ee 
William Froude, Eaq., C.E., vartington, Devon .. 
Messrs. Joseph Gee aud Co., Hull °. 
Mesars. Gibbs, Bright and Co., Liverpool a8 
Lionel Gisborne, Esq., C.E., Duke- street, Adelphi 
John V. Gooch, Eaq., Bastern Counties Railway .- os 
Vice- Admiral Sir James Alexander Gordon, K.C.B., Go- 
yernor of Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich 
Captain Sir Richard Grant, Knigh', R.N., 3, 
place, Hy de-park oe os oe o- or 
William Green, Esq , R.N., Harbour Master, Lowestoft .. 
Captain E. P. Halsted, 8. N., Hon. Sec., United Service Club, 
London a or .- .. o o 
The Kight Hon. Viscount Hardinge, Horse Guards oe 
William Hartree, Esq., engineer, Lewisham . .. 
oe Hawkshaw, Esq., C.E., Great George-street, West- 
minster oe oo . .. ie . 
Captain W. H. Henderson, R.N., C.B., Comptroller-General 
of Coast Guard (deceased), Custom-house 
Messre. J. W. Hoby and(o., Renfrew .. 
Captain James Hockon .. ee oe os os 
Messrs. Howard, Kavehill, and Co.,engineers, Rotherhithe 25 
E. Humphrys, Esq , late Uhief Engineer H.M. Dockyard, 
Woolwich, Deptford .. a. o oe o. 
nee Humphrys, Tennant, and Dykes, engineers, Dept- 
urd «. . os - +. ee 
Degen Thomas Jackson, the “ saron Ozy’ steam-ship .. 
Willlam Jackeon, Eeq., cngincer, Leman-street .. oo 
Jabez James, Esq., engineer, Blackfriars 
W.S. Johnson, Esq., St. Martin’s-lane o. 
J. Hodgson Jones, Esq., engineer, Poets'-corner, West- 
ter 
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Townsend Kirkwood, Esq., Llandile, Carmarthen oe 
H. Reader Lack, E-q, Beard of Trade .. o oe 
MeGregor Laird, Esq.. Managing Virector of the African 
Mail Company, Minsing-lane .. $0 oe Pe | 
W. 8. Lambert, Esq., engineer, General Screw Steam 
Shipping Company, Southampton oe . - 
James Laming, Esq., Maida-hill West .. 
W. Lan. do, £sq., engineer, London-street . s 
Thos. Lloyd, Esq., Chief Engineer of H.M. Navy, Somer- 
set House * - or ee os 
patra Esq, Shipwright, H.M. Dockyard, Ports- 
mou *. .- +. « ss «e 
C. Mauby, Esq., F.R.S., C.-E., Secretary of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers (Treasurer), Great George-street, 


noe wre S 


10 
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Westminster .. PP « oe - 10 0 
C. J. Mare, Esq., shipbuilder, Blackwall .. 7 +. 100 0 
Messrs Martio, Samueison, and Co.. engineers, Hu!l « 30 
Captain B. R. Matthews (the “Great Britain” steamship) 2 0 
John Matthew Exq., engineer, Greenwic! es ee 1010 
Messrs. Maucslay, sons, and Field, engineers, London .. 100 0 


T. W. Millar, Esq., engineer, H M. Dockyard, Portsmouth 5 5 


- - - - - 


wall .. 

G. Mills, Esq... se ory . o* .. 
was Morgan, Esq ., enginee:, Gloucester- terrace, Hy de- 
rks. - Py o o° os ee 

illiam Moseley, Keq., Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park | 
R. Napier, Esq., ecgineer, Glasgow 


James Nawmyti, Eoq., engineer, Patricroft, Manchester .. 10 
venald Nicoll Esq. Albany . o. ee ~~ 2 
Commander Matthew 8. Nelloth, R.N., H M.S. “Frolic” 1 
Aduiral Su Charles ‘gic. Bart., Eaton-place ., so 0, 
James Oldham, Esq., C.E., Hull .. 1 


wate Paine, Esq., Cashier of Greenwich Hospital, Green- : 
wi oe on o - ory ory - 
Rear-Admiral Sir William E. Parry, Kt., Lieut.-Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich oe - $ 
William Parsons, Esq., Leicester... ae o. oo 3 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
Leadenball street ee . oe oe 
Vessrs John Penn and Son, engineers, Greenwieh 
John Diston Powles. Esq , Wimpole-street ee o 
grey J. Powell, Esq., Hydrographic Department, Admi- 
ity «. ze a ae. eo o6 oe 
Capt. William Rumsay, R.N., H M.S. Hogue oo eo 2 
J. Meadows Rendel, Esq., F_R.S., Great George-street .. 
Messrs. G. Renuie und Co., engineers, Holland-street, 


Blackfriars .. .. or o .- o 20 
William Rigby, Eeq., Glasgow .. «e . +. 10 
Major F. C, Robb, E 1.C.s., Beaulieu-house, Southsea .. 10 


J. Scott Kussell, Esq., F R.8., C.E. (Hon. Sec.), Great 


George-street, Westminster .. Be os +. 100 
Messrs. Samuda, Brothers, e1 ‘8, Poplar oe -» 20 
John Scott, Esq-, engineer and shipbuilder, Greenock oo 95 
Messrs. Seaward and Capel, engineers. Limehouse -- 10 
H. Danby Seymour, Esq , M.P., India oe - 2 
Joseph Sims Esq., Birmingham oo or - 5 
Messrs. Sims anid Muntg Mirmingham .. o « 10 
Edward Slaughter, Esq , engineer, Bristol ne 


Commander t.uke Smithett, R.N., H M.S. “ Vivid’ o 2 

KK. Stephenson, Ksq., M.P., F.R.8., C.E., Great George- 
street, Westminster ., . 

Captain James N. Strange, R.N. ° 


John M, Sunley, Esq., insurance-broker, Cornhill 


+ 10 
William Swann, Erq., Queen-square, Westminster « 3 
James Tilllog, Esq., Hendon, ry oe oe, 
G. H.J. Walford Ksq., Serles- street, Lincoln's-inn - 5 


Captain Frederick Werden, R.N., 0.M.8. “ Ajax” o- 8 
Thomas Waterman, juv., Esq , shipbuilder, Blackwall .. 10 
Messrs. James Watt and Co., engineers (per H. Wollaston 
Blake, Esq.), Soho, Birmingbam 
LL. Ay crang Erq., Ass stant Surveyor, 


HM. Navy, Somerset- s 


use... - - - + - 
Messrs. John and Rotert White, Ai peeleees Ores 
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Joseph Whitworth, ets engineer, Manchoste: 
M. Wigram, « sq., shipbuilder, Blackwall 
G. T. Wright, ag Lympstone, Devon .. in ions 
Thomas Wright, Beq., engineer, George-yard, Lombard- 
Street .. - . . oF “ ars 
Additional List 
Richard Smith, Esq.,De- £ s.d.)|Commander A. M. Skin- £ s. d. 
yonport and Plymouth ner, LG +. 0 106 
Telegraph =. +» 1 10/John Walker, Esq. 110 
John Grantham, Esq.. Cap’ Dwyer, K.N, +750 
Live: i «+ “e 5 00) H. P. Maples, Esq 5 00 
Israel Marks, Esq. .. 2 20] Captain Hoyle, R.N 5.50 
John Trickett, Esq. .. 5 00] Capt. Goldsmith, R.N... 1 10 
Lieut. W. Rodger, R.N. 2 2 | John Laird, Esq. 25 00 
Ld Willoughoy d’E1 20 0 0| Capt. Farquhar, R.N. 100 
Thos. Brettell, Esq. .. | 10] Com. Connelly, .N. 100 
Henry Desborough, Esq. | 1 0] Lieut Mildmay, R. 100 
Jeseph Miller, Erg. ., 50 00] C.J. Baker, Fsq., R.N. 1 00 
Messrs. J. B. and T. H. Samuel Duer, Esq., 
++ eo eo» 10100] Lewisham .... 50 


" Subscriptions are reecived by Msssra, Ransom and Co., 1, Pall-mall 
East, London; J. Seott Russell, Bees 37, Great Geo. street, West- 


minster, Hon. Secretary; ard Manby, Exsq., 25, Great Geor 
‘ hey » Esq, we- 
E. P. HALSTED, Honorary 


LKLEY WELLS HYDROPATHIC ESTAB- 


LISHMENT and HOTEL, WHARFEDALE, YORKSHIRE — 
‘This splendid Establishment stands—at a considerable elevation—on 
the borders of Rombalds Moor, to which it has free access; is supplied 
from the far-famed Spring of the Ilkley Wells; and commands mag- 
nificent views of the finest valley in England. 

The Mansion—a spacious and beautiful structure, in itself an 
r accommmodation for more than 100 guests, 


attraction—atfords aucerio: 

tor whose home comforts and ah se whether invalids or visitors, 
every convenience is provided. The mountain air is fresh and exhi- 
larating, and the neighbourhood full of interest, most of the grand 
and noted scenery of Yorkshire being within a day’s excursion. 
Physician—Dr. Rischanek. For Prospectus (containing a view of 
the Establishment) address the comes Mr. STRACHAN, Ilkley 
Wells. near Otley.— Will OPEN during the last week in May. 


EA-SIDE EDUGATION. — A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, M.A., Camb., whose house and pla 

ace the sea, has VACANCIES for SONS of GEN | LE 
7—14). His pupils are treated wit 
under constant supervision. 
Education, Musie, 


are extensive. For further particulars apply to M. A., 5, York- 
terrace, Worthing. 
XERCISES in MODERN GREEK and 


ITALIAN LANGUAGES. Apply to Mr. Q., in Deacon's News- 
rooms, 154, Leadenhall-street. Ply es 


\) 0 CHARGE for STAMPING PAPER and 


ENVELOPES with Arms, Coronet, Crest, or Initials.— 
RODRIGUES’ Cream-laid Adhesive inthe 4d. per 100; Cream- 
laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d.; Thick Ditto, five quires for 
ls ; Foolacap, 9s. per ream; Sermon Paper. 4s. 6G. All kinds of 
stationery equally cheap, at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 21, ¢icendilly. 
poo Sse di mb le aca a les lata aes aa tae ae 


NEW BOOKS, go. 


Fourth Thousand, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d., cloth 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 


FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. A Book for Old and Young. | 

By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A., Author of “ Curiosities of London.’ j 
“ A most entertaining as well as instruetive volume.’—John Bull. | 
DAVID BOGUB, Flect-street. 


Just ready, new and cheaper edition, price Is. 6d., post-free, 


“AJJIT BABA in ENGLAND. By JAMES 
MORIER, Author of “* Hajji Baba,” “Maid of Kars," “Zohrab.”’ 
Foolacap 8yo, illustrated wrapper. Mr. J. Morier’s Persian Tales 
equal in interest the far-famed “ Arabien Nights’ Entertainments.” 
London; WARD and Luck, 158, Fleet-street. | 


Just ready, price 1s., coloured 2s., post~ | 


t-free, | 
4 hee ROYAL PICTURE ALPHABET of) 


HUMOUR and DROLL MORAL TALES; or, Words and | 
their Meanings Mlustrated. Imperial \6mo, beautifally illustrated | 
with twenty. four page Engravings. By LUKE LIMNE Coloured | 
letters, and wrapper in two colours. Luke Limner, the celebrated | 
designer, has bere produced a most charming Alphabet Book, that 
will quite enchant our young friends. 

London: WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


Price ls., post-free. 


“We D as st? *”) 
N ACCOUNT of the QUEEN'S VISIT to 


PARIS in August, 1855, as witnessed by G. J. JONES, and 


; described by him in a letter to his cousin, John Jones. 


Accurate, interesting, and amusing.’ 
WARD and Lock, iss, Tisseaeik; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, fep. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 1s., post-free, 
TIQUETTS for LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
By 4 PARISIAN. An excellent guide to all the rules and ob- 


servances established for the regulation of society. What is for the 
comfort of all none should negiect. 


London: WARD and LOcK, 158, Fleet-street. 


Just ready, price Is., 


PE Wii “TirBis of LONDON. By 


WATTS PHILLIPS With numerous and appropriate Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, fancy wrapper. An accurate description of 
the manners, customs, occupations, and amusements of the lowest 
clases in London, as witnessed in every-day life, and contains nume- 
rous disclosures calculated to excite both surprise end sympathy. 

London: WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 
JOHNSON AND WALKER SUPERSEDED. 
EBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. roan, 
es gs As an authority in the English language, Noah 
ebster s Dictiona’y will be always used in preference to any 
other. This edition contains 10,000 more words than Walker, and 
the rules for pronunciation are perfect. All the important new 
words are added. besides a copious Pronouncing Vocabulary of 
Geographical Names. All those who are int usted with the sacred 
charge cf educating the rising generation should use this invaluable 
School Dictienary. 
WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street, and all Book-ellers. 


Just ready, Second Edition, revised by the Author, 


uf a ILLUSTRAIED AbCHITKCTURAL, 
ENGINEEnING, and MECHANICAL DRAWING-BOOK. By 
ROBE RT SCOTT BURN. With 300 Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. ‘This book should be given to ever youth, for amusement 
as well as for instruction.”—Taunton ste | 

London. WAKDgand LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


Crown 4vo, cloth, pri 2s. 6d.; free, 2s. 10d. 
ONDON AS IT IS TO-DAY; WHERE TO 
GO AND WHAT TO SEE: with Two Hundred Engravings. 

London: H. G CLARKE and Co,, 252, Strand. 


In Halt-Crown Parts, 21 Coloured Plates, 200 Examples. 
ATEK COLOUR WITHOUT A MASTER. 
Separate Objects in Landscapes shown under various Tints, 
and afterwards composed into Pictures. By T. HATTON. 
“A useful guide.''—Art Journal. 
London: REEVES and Sons, 113, Cheapside. 


HEAP BOOKS.—SUPERIOR SECOND- 


HAND BO. KS warranted in good condition. at very low 
prices. Catalogues gratis on application, or free by post for one stamp. 
WILLIAM NIELD, 12, Davies-street, Berkeley- square. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, post- 


. . sa 
Begs SOUVENIR of FRIENDSHIP, by 

JAMES FIELDER. Feap. 8vo, illustrated title and frontis~ 
piece. ‘* Independent of a choice and excellent collection of poetry 
of high moral import, this work contains a uew «nd beautiful his- 
torical poem on Lady Anne Boleyn, describing in a most touching 
mapner her rapid elevaiion and tragical death. A very suitable 
book for a present to young persons.” 


London: WARD and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 
Fifth Edition, price 5s. 6d., with numerous C; ui t~free, 
ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, &e, SUC- 
CESSFULLY TREATED. By A B. MADDOCK, M.D. The 


result of many years’ extensive experience 
SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


NEURAL 3s., re 
Ce CEK and NEURALGIA; their Allevis- 
tion and Cure by Novel Measures. By JAMES ARNOTT, 
aS PE si edsiorep en op cngeraennttea® se 
z, extremely valual con! on to Thera |."’—Dub! 
Medical Quarterly Journal. z — pe 
JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Price 5s. 6d., free U post, illustrated with numerous cases, 

hy 2 
N NERVOUS DISORDERS; especially 
when arising from Functional Derangement of the Liver, 
Stomach, Heart, Uterus, Kidneys, and other Organs, or from the 
Effects of Tropical Climates, Intemperance, &c. By Dr. MADDOCK, 
formerly Physician to the Malling Asylum, &c. “ An agreeably- 
written, very readable book, showing the author to te a mate 
informed man. and a good practitioner."—Association Medical 
Journal. ‘We can honestly gnd warmly recommend the work to 
the perusal of all who are in any degree interested in its subject.’’"— 

Examiner.—SIMPKLN and MARSHALL, Stationer’s-hall-court. 


8. COMBE’S WORKS on HEALTH and 
EDUCATION. 

1. PHYSIOLOGY applied to HEALTH and EDU- 

CATION. Fourteenth Edition, dited by JAMES COXE, M.D. 


2. On DIGESTION and DIET. Ninth Edition. 
Edited by JAMES COXE, M.D. 2s. 6d. 


3 The MANAGEMENT of INFANCY, for the Use 
ele chiaes Eighth Eduion. With Appendix,by JAMES COXE, M.D. 


“MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., London. 


ATCH MANUFACTORY, 33, Ludgate- 
hill, London. Established 1749.-J. W. BENSON, manu- 
facturer of Gold and Silver Watches of description, con 
estore dragd en cb from Two to Sixty Guineas each. A new 
pamphlet of 8! and Prices sent free on application. A Two 
Years' Warranty given with every Watch, and sent, carriage- i 
to Scotland, Ireland Wales, or any part of the Kingdom, upon receipt 
of a Post-office or Banker's Order. Gold and Silver and Ola Watches 
taken in Exchange. 


OLD WATCHES, £3 10s, £5 5s, to 
£10 '0s. each, ee finished. horizontal movements, jewelled 
in four holes, with all the recent improvements. Engraved or 


engine-turned cases. Warranted to keep accura’e time.—J. W. 
BENSON, 83, Ludgate-hill. 3 


OLD WATCHES, £6 6s, £8 8s, to 


£10 108. each, highly finished, patent detached Lever move- 
ments, jeweller. Richly engraved or engine-turned cases.—J. W. 
BENSON, 33, Ludgate-hill. 


OLD WATCHES, patent detached Lever 


movements, London-made, first-class Watches, 10, 12, 15. to 
30 Guineas each.— J. W. BENSON, 88, Ludgate-hill. 


Sires WATCHES, £2, £2 15s., to £4 each, 


Highly-finished horizontal movements, jewelled in four holes, 
ith all the recent improvements. Sound and accuratw time- 


keepers.—J. W. BENSON, 38, Ludgate-hill, 


eo enar's WATCHES, £3 103, £5 5s., to 
£10 108. each, patnt detached English Lever movements, 
dieters ttrong double-backed cases.—J. W. BENSON, 33, Lud- | 


EST WORKMANSHIP and MATERIALS” 


at 4 Cornhill, in DESPATCH BOXES, Writing Cases, Tra- 
velling Woe Cases and Bags, Envelope Cases «nd Blotters, 
Pocket-books, Wallets, Bill-cases, Purses, &c, A assortment of 
Bibles, Prayer-books, and Courch Serv.ces.— WAT! 
LIAMS, 46, Cornbill. 


E 


ABINET UPHOLSTERY, EASY-CHAIR, 
and CARPET MANUFACTORY, 28, 32, 34, Beroers-street, 
Middlesex Hespital.—T, H. FILMER solicits a visit to this large 
range of Warehouses, which are completely stocked with the most 
modern nud elegant Farniuro, adapted for sre? description of reom, 


stam: ailver, crest pa smieg’ | Qnd marked ar prices such below the usual charges for inferior 
and breaktat invitations Nf Ra sarily anaio hitatert faction | articles. Eytimater end desigus sent to any part of the kingdom, and 
Card-plate clegantly gy 100 superfine cards printed, for | all charges at coat price.—28, 32, and 34, Bernors-street, 
4s, 6d.—Observe, At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 21, Piccadilly, on, | Middlesex Hospital. Established 1825. 
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NEW MUSIC, gc. 
])ArBerrs New Walt, the MOUNTAIN 


DAISY, just published, exquisitely Illustrated. folo or Devt, 
price 4s., postage-free. 
CHAPPELL, 0, New Bond-street. 


[ALBERTS GENEVA QUADRILLE, just 


published, en Swiss airs. “ One of Mf. D’Albert's most attrac- 
tive Quadrilles.”"—Musical Review.—With an exquisi.e view of tho 
Lake in Colours. Price 4s., full orchertra 5s., sent postage- free. 
CHAPPELL, 0, New Bond-strect. 


Bo gle CIRCASSIAN POLKA, just 


published, splendidly Ulustrated, price 38. A rival and com- 
panion to D’Alvert’s celebraced Sultan's Polka, which has exceeded all 
other polkas in popularity. Sen: free ef postage. 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


[jp aeeee BONNIE DUNDEE 


QUADRILLE, beaatifully [lustrated, price 4s., full orchestra. 
Mr. D’Albert’s last and best set of quadrilles on Scotch airs.—Jusc 
published, CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


[ALBERTS sCOTCH POLKA, just pub- 


lished, with a Portrait in Colours of her Majesty s Highland 
Piper, by Royal permission. Solo or Duet, 3s 
CBAPPELL, 50, New Bond-screet. 


H AND HE LOVED ME DEARLY.— 


Miss KESIA WILCOX’S Song, sun, Miss P. Horton (Mrs. 
New Popular Llustrations. e in 


CRaMEZR and Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


7 LOVE THE LILIES.—New Song, sung by 


Miss Louisa Vinning. Composed by FRANK MORI. 2s. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., Sh. Ragent-otrest. 


RDI’S New Opera, LA TKAVIATA.— 


The vocal music and arrangements for the pianoforte. Verdi’s 
“Il Trovatore,” the vocal music and arrangements for the pianoforte 
solo and duets. CRAMER, BEaL&, and Co , 201, Kegent-street. 


4 lapoe WHITE DOVE. An easy Song, specially 
bu: 


composed for Youthful Performers. By HENKY ROE, High- 


JOHN SHEPHERD, 98, Newgate-street. 


ry. 
MES P., HORTON's POPULAK ENTER. 


TAINMENT.—The favourite 'ongs, UNDER A HEDGE, 
The FAIKEST ef the FAIR, sung by Mrs. Keed late Miss P. Horton) 
ia her amusing Entertainment, ‘Popular Illustrations,” are pub- 
lished by CRAMER, BEALS, and Co., 201, Regent-etreet. 


ISS POOLE’S New and Popular Song, 


MAY GUARDIAN ANGELS HOVER NEAR THEE, com- 
posed for her by FRANK ROMER, which is so enthusiastically re- 
ppshteicn all the conceris, is published by Durr and Hoposon, 65, 

xtord-street, 


ALFE’S new Song, The BELLS: Poeiry by 
EDGAR ALLAN POE, Musicby M W.BALFE. Orchestral 
parts of this song will be given away gratis. Price 2s. post -free. 
London: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 


ERDI’S NEW SONG—WE’LL LAUGH 


AND SING ALL CARES AWAY, from the celebrated Opera 
“ La Traviata,’ performed with immense success throughout ltaly. 
Price 2s., post-free. Alithe Music in LA TRAVIATA is published 
by Boosey and Sons, Musica! Library, 28, Holles-street. 


> ry > 
Ne VOCAL DUET, by JOHN BARNETT, 

OH! GIVE TO ME THOSE EARLY FLOWERS, for Con- 
tralto and Soprano Voices, Mr. Barnett has given » charm to this 
truly elegant Ballad by his delightful arrangement as a Duet. This 
beautiful song hes found its way by its merils as from the purity of 
the words and the graceful style of the music 1: will be found quite 
aliitie gem. Price 2s.—LEONI LEE, 48, Albemarle-strect. 


NEW VOCAL DUET, MOONLIGHT, 


MUSIC, LOVE, AND FLOWEKS, for Soprano and Con- 
tralto Voices By JOHN BARNETT. Price 2s. Tbe great success 
of this beautiful chamber duct has caused an inquiry for an arrange- 
ment for equal voices. The author has favoured the musical public 
with this tasteful arrangement.— LEONI LEE, 48, Albemarle-street. 


OPULAR SONG—SOMETHING to LOVE 


ME. Composed by E.L. HIME. Price %s.; sent postage- 
free. In consequence of the great success of this favourite Song, Mr. 
Hime has published two Editions—one in F. for Soprano; and one in 
D, for contralto.—DUFF and HopGsox, 65, Oxford-street; where 
may be had, ** Look always on the Sunny Bide,” avd “ We yet may 
meet again —two celebrated tenor songs, by uhe same composer. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NATIONAL AIRS 

for the Pianoforte.—Three English Airs:—No. 1, Home, Sweet 

Home. No.2. The British Greuadiers. No 3. My Lodging is on 

the Cold Ground. Three Irish Airs:—No. 1. St. Patrick's Day. 

No. 2, Oft in the Stilly Night. No. 3. Fly not yet. Three Scotch 

Airs:—No. 1. The Blue Bells of Scotland. No. 3. Scots wha hae. 

No 3. Auld Lang Syne. ‘The best of all arrangements of these 

favourite airs; brilliant and effective in the extreme.’’—Musical 
Review. Price 3s. sulos; 3s. 6d. duets 

CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


EW POLKA.—The RHINE POLKA. By 
T. BROWN. Price 2s. 6d., post-free. This lively and agree- 
able comp sition, by the Composer of the ** Festival’ and ‘ Agnes” 
Polkas is admirably adapted to dance to. 
DUFF and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street. 


13 ig PIANOFORTE SOCIETY, for 


Distributing Pianos cn the principle of a Building Society. 
Monthly payments, 8s, 10s., 128., or 20s. Books of rules may be had 
for three postage-stamps of R. KEMP, 56, Great Portland-street, 
Portland- place, London, Agents wanted. 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 

CO. are the Agents for ALEXANDRE’s Patent Model 

HARMONIUM, with Expression by the Hand, varying in price from 
10 to 55 Guineas.—20i, Regent- street. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 

CO. have the best of every description, by Erard, Broad- 

wood, aud Collard. New and Secondhand, for Sale or Hire.—201, 
Regent-street. 


(ae ee FOREIGN MODEL PIANO- 


the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. 
caution has been taken to ensure its stan 


ies ag comparable, has hitherto been made in England 
atthe same price. Every 

desired) exchanged within twelve months of the purchese.—50, New 
Bond-street. London. 


i USICAL BOX DEPOT, Cornhill, 


Londen, for the sale of SWISS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
made by the evlebrated Messrs. Nicole, Frires, of Geneva. 

sizes, four airs, ld in. long, £4; six airs, 18in. ter! £6 6s.; eight airs, 
in! long, £8; and twelve airs, 20}in. long, £12 12s.; ‘containing 
selections from the most eminent composers, including popular, 
national, and operatic airs, tegether with hymns and other saered 
music. Also a variety of Swiss Musical Snuff- boxes, playing twe 
tunes lis. 6d. and 18s.; three tunes, 30s.; and four tunes, 40s. each, 
Ee lac of tunes, &c., may be had gratis, and post-free on 
application. 


3 Nope SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING 


APPARATUS on Dr. ARNOTT’S principle, to which a First- 
Class Medal was awarded at the Paris Exhibition, is to be seen in 
Gaily operation at the Manufacturers’, F. EDWARDS, SON, and CO., 
42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. This range is the most economical 
one yet constructed and F. E., 8., and Co., can guarantes the cure of 
any Smoky Chimney by its use. Prospectus sent on application. 
x Arnott’s Grate, as adapted for Drawing-room use is also to be seen 

operation. 


TO CAPTAINS AND MERCHANTS. 


AIR JEWELLERY.—A new and elegant 


Illustrated Book. Sent free to any part of the World.— 
DEWDNEY, Hair Jeweller, 172, Fenchurch-street, London. 


aa SL RNS AT 
H AIR JEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair.— 
DEWDNEY begs to inform Ladies or Gentlemen resident in 
town, or any part of the Kingdom, that he beautifully makes, and 
elegantly mounts, in gold, HAIR BRACELETS, Chains, Brooc 
Rings, Pins, Studs, &c., and forwards the same carefully packed in 
boxes, at about one-half the usual charge. A beautiful collection of 
specimens, handsomely meunted, kept for Inspection. An illustrated 
book sent free.—Dewdney, 172, Fenchurch-street. 


A i april YOU HAVE YOUR LIKENESS 
TAKEN send for DEWDNEY'S PATTERNS of BROOCHES, 
Lockets, Bracelets, &c., which are sent tree on receipt of two 
Revolving ea in Solid Gold.to 


of the kingdom 
and Joveller, 172, 


{Aprr 26, 1856, 
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